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Ans one who has had “ars 


opportunity to 
study the personnel of American school boards 
is struck by the uniformly high standard of 
intelligence and character which Ame rican 
communities seem to have demanded in the 
men and women to whom they have entrusted 
the direction of their schools. The history of 
the average school board is singularly free from 
scandals such as have too often marred the 
stories of other branches of municipal govern 
ment. Taking it all in all, the great proportion 
of American school board members are on the 
school board for the sake of the service they 
ean render to the schools of their community. 
It is seldom indeed that we find a board mem 
ber who has sought offices with the deliberate 
purpose of bettering his own personal fortunes. 

The school boards with which | have been 
associated have been no exception to the rule. 
Their members have sacrified much of time and 
peace of mind, that the taxpayer’s dollar might 
buy a hundred cents’ worth of schooling for 
the children of their school district. Most of 
their discussions have been conducted on a 
high plane and have s] own a keen sense of duty 
to the public. 

In fifteen years of school board service, | 
have come into official contact with some thirty 
odd board members, and of these all, only four 
have ever given any indication that thev had 
any other objective as board members than the 
advancement of public education in their com 
munity. These four were not bad men either; 
they were not rascals, and they were not graft 
ers. I do not believe that anv one of them 
sought school board membership tor the sake 


A good 


share of the time each of the four was a valua 


of the profit he could make out of it. 


ble board member. Their chief weakness was 
that they tried to make their own personal 
aggrandizement a sort of by-product of their 
service to the publie. Sometimes, in their 
eagerness to secure the by product of self 
service, they forgot the real purpose Tor which 
they were elected. 

One of the four was a professional politician. 
As such, his most valuable asset was a personal 
following of voters who would work and vote 
at his bidding. Most of this following had been 
won to his standard through gratitude for favors 


he had done. 


wanted their taxes reduced, their street oiled, 


Men went to him when they 


when they needed jobs, and when their society 
wanted a prominent state official to head the 
list of speakers at its annual banquet. In each 
e he would exert every influence at his com 
mand to see that the request was fulfilled. 


When our politician-friend became a mem 


ber of the sch he was too often in 


clined to substitute Tol! nterested service to 


the public at arge, the rl inting ol special 
favors to individuals who ould be apt to re 
pay him in politica! alierlance He was sought 


out by every one who had an to grind. One 


asked the discharge of the high school principal, 





another a special promotion for his Jimmy, a 
third a position as primary teacher for his 
daughter. If there was any possibility of the 
petitioner possessing any political influence, the 
politician member of our board, as was his 
habit, would invariably promise to use his best 
efforts 


Then he would come to the board meeting with 


in seeing that the boon was granted. 


his mind made up regardless of what new light 
might be shed on the situation at the meeting. 


t was up to him to 


He had made a promise, 
deliver the goods, and he did not eare a plugged 
nickel about troublesome facts or principles 
that might be in the way 

The second of the four was a merchant. His 
chief deficieney as a board member was his 
blindness to the virtues of teachers and other 
schoo! employees who patronized his competi 
tors. He seemed to think that he was entitled 
to the trade ot all who were employed by the 
school district as a sort of perquisite of mem 
bership on the school board. All of us, of 
course, like to do business with those who give 
us business. I can sympathize with the relue 
tance of some school boards to reelect teachers 
who spend all of their money outside of the 
community which pays them their salaries 
The re 18, nevertheless, or there should be, a 
better criterion of a teacher’s usefulness than 
the place where she buys her shoes. lf the 
rest of our board members had been like this 
man, no teacher would have been able to retain 


her position unless she bought her dry goods 


at schoo] director Brown’s, had her teeth filled 
by school director Smith, did her banking with 
school director Jones, and bought her toilet 
articles at the drug store of school director 
Heinz. 
The third of the four was also a merchant 

a merchant who made quite a specialty of his 
school supply department. He was very anxious 
to have this department of his store show a 
large volume of sales, so anxious that it made 
his heart burn every time a bill for school sup 
plies was presented at a board meeting. If 
he had had his way, he would have required 
the students to buy from him everything they 
used at school except the seats in which they 
sat. Whenever 
items such as ink, kindergarten scissors, and 


other articles on sale at his store, he would 


bill was presented containing 


let out a roar for economy. We noticed, how 
ever, that his urge for economy was always 
strongest on those occasions when the school 
was competing with his store in furnishing sup 
plies to the students. 

The fourth was a druggist, whose vote was 
continually influenced by the thought of its 
effect upon his customers. If any prospective 
action of the board showed a possibility of dis 
pleasing a customer of his, he was impervious 
to any other argument. So far as he was con 
cerned, in any discussion before the board, his 
customer’s side was always the right side. 


One night, for instance, we were considering 
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Four Who Tried to 
Serve Two Masters 


Peter Ronalson 





the letting of a contract for repairs to the heat 
ing plant of one of our grade buildings. The 
bid of the Sehmidt Heating and Plumbing 
Company was not the best bid submitted, but 
[ remember how this particular board member 
tried in every way in his power to see that 
they got the job. He talked superior service 
and reliability, but we all knew that the real 
argument, so far as he was concerned, was the 
fact that John Schmidt was one of his best 
customers. From previous experience, we had 
come to realize that when the interests of a 
customer of his ran counter to the best inter- 
ests of the school svstem, the schools’ welfare 
Was pretty ikely to come ott second best. Hi 
was a broad-minded, patriotic board member 
until there was danger that being broad 
minded and patriotic might cost him a cus 
tomer. He was pretty clear of vision on every 
question where his drug store did not hide his 
view. 

These four men all rendered very good servic 
when questions came up where they were not 
influenced by selfish considerations. Further 
more, no two of them were ever on the same 
board at the same time. Hence, the publie 
spirited attitude of their associates who were 


unswayed by ulterior motives, prevented their 
selfishness from having much influence on 
board business. Nevertheless I am wondering 
if any of the four really belonged on the school 
board of his community. 

Outside of the pages of certain popular mag 
azines, we do not seem to tind many men who 
are willing to sacrifice fortune and friendships 
in the service of state and community. Still it 
seems that a board member ought to be in such 
a position that his course as a board member 
is steered only by the dictates of school needs. 
If his policy on the board must be influenced 
by seltish motives, he had better stay off. How 
ever able he may be, the time 


is coming when 
the school board will be better off for his ab 
sence than for his presence, 

That a man cannot serve two masters is as 
true today as it was nineteen hundred years 
ago. No man can use his position on the 
school board to his own personal profit, be that 
profit direct or indirect, and at the same time 
guard faithfully the welfare of the schoo] 





OVER ONE MILLION PUPILS 

For the first time in the history of the country 
a single city records a pupil enrollment of over 
one million. New York City enjoys that dis 
tinction. A year ago, the enrollment was 
979,642. An important feature of the fall open- 
ing of the New York City schools is the sub 
stantial reduction of children on part time. 

A year ago there were 95,368 boys and girls 
who were in part-time classes. This number 
was steadily reduced during the school year as 
new school buildings were opened. This fall a 
record number of sittings are ready and the 
present indications are that part time will be 
reduced to approximately 40,000, the lowest 
figure in seven years. 

This big cut in part time is due to the great 
number of new schools that have been opened. 
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The Superintendent and His School Board 


Their Preparation, Relationships, and Problems 


C. W. Stone, School of Education, State College of Washington, and 
C. R. Randall, Superintendent of Schools, Farmington, Wash. 


What is the preparation of superintendents 
and board members of the smaller school sys- 
tems? What are their relationships and what 
are their problems ? These questions are an 
swered from the experience of 170 superintend 
ents of the State of Washington. The follow- 
ing questionnaire was sent to 200 superintend- 
ents of second class districts. The fact that 78 
per cent responded indicates that the problems 
are vital in school administration. 

To Superintendents of Second Class Districts 
and Others Who Have Had That Experience: 
This questionnaire is for the purpose of 

studying the problems of administration in sec- 
ond class districts. To save your time in an- 
swering the questionnaire the arrangement 
enables you to indicate your answers without 
writing them. Please answer in the light of 
your experience in second class districts. Your 
replies will be held in absolute confidence. 

I. The Superintendent (underscore the word 
ber indicating your answer; i. e., if 
ate underscore yes, if also 
underscore yes, etc.) 

Preparation 


or num 
normal gradu 
college graduate 


Normal Graduate Yes No 
College Graduate Yes No 
Required 12 hours of Education Yes No 
Post Graduate work Yes No 
Graduate degree Yes No 


Experience in years (underscore number separate 


years of experience at time superintendency held). 
Grade Teacher 12545678 9 more years 
High School 12545678 9 more years 
Grade Principal 123456978 9 more vears 
High School Principal 12345678 9 more years 


Superintendent or Superintendent 
Principal »3 u 
Relatiouships 
With Board 


23545678 9 more years 


secretary of Board Yes No 
Call Board Meetings Yes No 
Present at Board Meetings Yes No 
With Patrons 
Parent-Teachers Association Yes No 
Similar Organization Yes No 
With Community (Undersecore to indicate answer.) 
Member of lodge church commercial club or 
other club 
With Pupils 
Direct debate plays athletics orchestra or 
elass advisor 


If. The Board 


Preparation of Board Members (If one graduated 


from grades inderscore one, if two, underscore 
two, etc.) 

Graduate of 

Grades 


one two three 
one two three 
one two three 


High School 


College 


Professional or Technical School one two three 
leaching Experience Yes No 
ecu ifions 

Doctor one two three 

Lawyer one two three 

Merchant one two three 

Farmer one two three 

Mechani one two three 

Banker one two three 
Others 


one two three 
one two three 
Evidence of Community Interest 
Officers in organizations as 
Commercial Club one two three 
Town Official one two three 
Church one two three 
Lodge one two three 
Director in Business 
Enterprise 
Itt. Difficulties Encountered 
1 joard = hiring teachers without your 
recommendation Yes No 
soard hiring teachers 


one two three 


against your 


recommendation Yes No 
Board discharging teachers without 
your recommendation Yes No 


{ soard discharging teachers against 


your recommendation es No 
> Board hiring janitor without your 

recommendation es No 
6 toard hiring janitor against your 

recommendation es No 


i Board planning course of study with 
out your recommendation Yes No 
Board planning course of study against 


your recommendation Yes No 
% Board holidays without your recommen 

dation Yes No 
10 Board setting holiday against your ree 

ommendation Yes No 
11 Board refusing cooperation for such 

events as games, debate, ete Yes No 
] soard participating in school discipline 

problems Yes No 
13 Board refusing to sustain recommenda 

tion for suspension Yes No 
14. Board reinstating pupil without your 

recommendation Yes No 
i) Soard reinstating pupil against your 

recommendation Yes No 
It sjoard buying equipment without your 

recommendation Yes No 
17. Board buying equipment against your 

recommendation Yes No 
18 soard conducting building program 

without your recommendation Yes No 


19 soard conducting building program 
against your recommendation Yes No 
20 toard refusing financial support for 
needed improvement Yes No 
21 Board endeavoring to control superin 
tendent in politics, church, ete Yes No 


Certain board members having the 

habit of assuming authority to act for 

entire board Yes No 
Note: Please add others on the back page for com 
plete list is essential. 

1V. Adjustments secured 
1 Please underscore the above difficulties 
that you were able to get adjusted 

2 Indicate by placing a circle about the 

numbers of those adjustments which 

were reduced to writing 


3. Are you in favor of having certain of the 
above difficulties dealt with in the state 
school law? Yes No 


Place a plus after those so recommended. 
4. Do you advocate a set of rules or written 
agreements between a superintendent 


and his board? Yes No 
V. Methods of securing improvement in relationships. 

1 Talking informally with individual 
members of board Yes No 

2 Waiting for opportune time to call to 
attention of board Yes No 

3 Stating desirable adjustments for future 
consideration by board Yes No 

4. Tactfully calling attention to the prac 
tice in other good systems Yes No 

5. Listing in letter sent to board in period 
just before being elected Yes No 


VI. Please add other adjustments. 
The responses are summarized under the re- 
spective headings of the questionnaire. 
I. The Superintendent 
Preparation. Column one reters to the num- 
ber answering ves: column two, to the percent- 
age of total number reporting. 
(1) (2) 


Number Per cent 
Normal Graduates 56 33 


College Graduates 144 84.7 
Required 12 Hours of Education 152 89.4 
Post Graduate Work ooo 73 
Graduate Degree 34 20 


In the following summary of 
Years of 


refers to number of years, one to 


experience the horizontal column 
Experience 
nine or more, served. The vertical column 
refers to the number of men serving each posi 
tion and vears served, i. e., the column headed 
by caption Teacher 


served one year as a grade teacher, fourteen 


Grad: reads: Twenty 
served two vears, three served more than nine 
years. The final term, Supt.-Principal, refers 
to all schoolmen in districts studied whether 
they have a separate principal under them or 
not. 


Years of Ex 123 45 697 8 9 More 
Grade Teacher 20141610 9 223 7 38 
High School St eo Bet a ea a 
Grade Principal ma @2e 2 8&2 es 2 
H. S. Principal 16 2714 9 6 2 05 1 


Supt.-Principal 918191110 6 7 931 45 

Due to the fact that we do not have exact 
totals bevond nine years of experience, true 
averages cannot be computed; but counting the 
last colungn as ten vears, we can find the mini 
mum average number of years spent by super 
intendents in different types of work. 

The average number of years spent by school 
men it 


different types of work and the total 
average of years of experience are as follows: 


Grades 2 years 


High School 2.5 years 
Grade Principalship 1 year 
High School Principal 1.5 years 
Supt.-Principal 7 years 
Total Years Experience 14.5 


Out of the 170 men reporting on this phase 
of the problem, there were 104 superintendents 
who had had experience in grade school work, 
either as teacher or principal; 129 who had had 
similar experience in high school; 84 who had 
had experience in both grade and high school 
teaching; and 106 had held positions as prin 
cipal in either the high school or grades, or 
both, for one or more years. 


Relationships 
With the Board 


Number Per cent 
Secretary of Board 21 12.3 
Call Board Meetings th $7.5 
resent at Board Meetings 160 04 
With Patrons 
Parent-Teacher Ass'n SY 52 
Similar Organization 30 17 
With Community 
Lodge 122 71.7 
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Church .. p 121 71.2 

Commercial Club 110 OA.7 

Other Club... . 32 20 

With Pupils 

Direct Debate 52 30 
Plays . nt $2.3 
Athletics 6s 37 
Orchestra +t] 5.3 

Class Advisor S2 18.2 


Of the 170 superintendents reporting, 126 

have one or more pupil activities to oversee. 
Il. The Board 

A total of 402 board members are included 
in the report. Column one includes the num 
ber who completed the school listed and stopped 
there. Column two shows the per cent of the 
total number. 
Preparation of Board Members 


Number 
Graduate of Grades 





High School 133 

College ...... . 61 

Professional or Technical School... 66 

Teaching Experience . 24 

Occupations 

Doctor 32 6.6 
Lawyer 2h 5.2 
Merchant 70 14.4 
Farmer 166 34.3 
Banker 3 S.8 
Mechanic 4) S.4 
Clerk 10 2 
Real Estate, Insurance 7 14 
Manager, Foreman 21 4.2 
Hlousewife 16 3.3 
Others 43 SS 


Evidence of Community Interest 
Officers in Organizations as. 





Number Per cent 
Commercial Club 5 31.5 


26 > ’ 
Town Official 4 21 
Church 167 41.5 
Lodge 225 wh) 
Director in Business Enterprise. .145 36 


Ill. Difficulties Encountered 

Those answering affirmatively to the follow 
ing questions are listed in column number 1 
below, and those answering in the negative are 
listed in column two. The difference between 
the total ot affirmative and negative answers 
and 170 represents those who were noncom 
mittal. 


1 sjoard hiring teachers without your 
No.1 No. 2 
Yes No 
recommendation 37 129 

2 Board hiring teachers against your ree 
ommendation — 14% 

3 sjoard discharging teachers without your 
recommendation , oces an M4 

4 Board discharging teachers against your 
recommendation 12 141 

5 soard hiring janitor without your rec 
ommendation : oe 108 

6 joard hiring janitor against your ree 
ommendation 10) 140 

7 tjoard planning course of study without 
your recommendation ’ 157 

s Soard planning course of study against 
your recommendation ‘ 3 1 

% Board setting holidays without your 
recommendation see ae 16 

10 soard setting holidays against your 
recommendation : oa. 7 158 

11 Board refusing cooperation for such 
events as games, debates, etc ++ a 143 

12 tjoard participating in school discipline 
problems o% bo 125 


13 Board refusing to sustain recommenda 
tion for suspension eens 6 1) 
14 Board reinstating pupil without your 


recommendation ; 1K) 
15. Board reinstating pupil against your 

recommendation ; ; se 156 
16. Board buying equipment without your 

recommendation ‘ ons oo ae 131 
17. Board buying equipment against your 

recommendation soc |S 191 
18 Board conducting building program 

without your recommendation » 2 134 
19 Board conducting building program 

against your recommendation ; 7 143 
20 Board refusing financial support for 

needed improvements 20 130 
21 Board endeavoring to control superin 

tendent in polities, church, ete shan Oe 12 
22. Certain board members assuming au 

thority to act for entire board 4s 114 


IV. Adjustments Secured 

1. Those difficulties that had been adjusted 
by different superintendents will be recorded in 
column No. 1 of the following table. 

2. Only one difficulty of those listed in the 
following table had been adjusted and reduced 
to writing so far as the returns on the ques- 
tionnaire indicate. One response gave diffi 
culty No. 20, Board refusing financial support 
for needed improvement, as having been ad 
justed and reduced to writing. 








ae 
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3. In answer to the query, Are you in favor 
of having certain of the above difficulties dealt 
with in the stale school law? there were 61 who 
answered yes and 44 who answered no. 

In column No. 2 of the following table will 
be listed the response to the request that a plus 
be placed after difficulties that they recom 
mended should be dealt with in the state school 
law. 

4. To the question, Do you advocate a set 
of rules or written agreements between the su 
pe rintendent and his board? forty-eight an 
swered yes; 91, no. 


Difficulties Adjusted and Legislation Recommended 


Difficulties Adjusted Column No, 1 
Legislation Recommended Column No. 2 
No.l No. 2 
1 Board hiring teachers without your re« 
ommendation 9 OS 
2 Board hiring teachers against your 
recommendation 4 a 
soard discharging teachers without 
your recommendation 1 19 
‘ foard discharging teachers against 
your recommendation 1 19 
Board hiring janitor without your re« 
ommendation t 17 
6 Board hiring janitor against your re 
ommendation 2 10 
7. Board planning course of study without 
your recommendation 9 21 
be tjourd planning course of study against 
your recommendation 1 18 
0 Board setting holidays without your 
recommendation } ‘ 
10 Board setting holidays «against your 
recommendation 1 1 
11 fjoard refusing cooperation for such 
events as games debates ete 1 4) 
12 Board participating in school discipline 
problems 4 4 
1 foard refusing to sustain recommenda 
tion for suspensior 2. a] 
14 toard reinstating pupil without your 
recoinmendation 1 7 
15. Board reinstating pupil against your : 
recommendation 1 r 
165 toard buying equipment without your 
recommendation 6 ot) 
17 toard buying equipment against yout 
recommendation 2 6 
18 toarad conducting building program 
without your recommendation i 
19 toard conducting building program 
against your recommendation 1 
2 tjoard refusing financial support for 
needed improvements 
21 toard endeavoring to control uperin 
tendent in politics, church, et ) 7 
” Certain board members assuming au 
thority to act for the entire board 11 11 
V. Methods of Securing Improvements in 
Relationships 
ves No 
l lalking informally with individual mem 
bers of the board 14 28 
y 4 Waiting for opportune tire to eall to 
ittention of the board wo 11 
Stating desirable adjustment for future 
consideration of the board 1 
‘ Tactfully calling attention to practice 
in other good system Ls S 
- Listing i ettel ent board 1 period 
just before being elected 20 7 


VI. Adjustments Added 

Only four superintendents took the pains to 
add other adjustments needed ne suggests, 
“Manage the board without their knowing it 
Suggest to the chap among them who likes to 
pose as their leader. Don’t ask him to present 
the matter, just give him the idea and let him 
and the others believe that he originated it. 
He usually likes to do things.” This adjust 
ment is offered by a superintendent who has 
been in his present position for twenty years or 
better. 

Another man with three years of experience 
in the teaching field offers this advice: 

aah Let the board do most of the talking at 
board meetings 

“9 Pushing one thing at a time and seeing 
to it that that one thing is the most important 
thing 

“aS Deferring to the board in all minor mat 
ters, trying to give satisfaction. 


‘4, Assuming without discussion that th 


uperintendent is in complete charge of the 


mal aspects of public school adminis 
tration, and acting on that assumption. The 
boar business to outline the business 
policis 
“5. Workir d that the community is 
for you. If the | are for you so is the 


community. Give them the best you’ve got 
and if your best is good e1 they'll get be- 


hind you and your work 
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t fjarton has had his entire teaching 
ence in Oklahoma 


h details and not bother you.’ 


board meetings the best method of 


between them and superintendent.” 
made to have, 


mendations included 


not appear again until next year 


greatest difficulty 


me do all the 


‘Board members individually having per 


talking over the success or failure ot the super 


matters pertaining to school affairs.” 
reat difficulty is the 


taining an insubordinate principal.” 


Board jews down teachers’ 
“My worst trouble has been with the board 


members thinking that if their boy or gir! does 
the superintendent. 
should be changed to January or February. 


superintendent does not have time to send out 


corres] mndence 


To the list of difficulties and adjustments 
we might add here a few of the comments that 
were offered that can hardly be incorporated in 
either of the above. 

Ten of the men reporting enclosed state- 
ments to the effect that they had not experi- 
enced any of the 22 difficulties listed, nor others, 
and that boards in their experience were entirely 
fair. One or two quotations may show the 
attitude of these fortunate superintendents. 

1. “Have never experienced difficulty in 
above matters.” From a superintendent of more 
than thirty-five years of experience. 

2. “I have only once in 39 years had any 
difficulty with a board of direetors. Tact is 
my main hold with watehful, hard work. Mul 
lum in Parvo.” 

3. “I have always found the directors will 
ing to turn the system over to the superintend 
ent and ready to back him.” Nine years as a 
superintendent. 

4. “No difficulties. The board has been just 
and fair. No erank or disturber on a board in 


my experience.” 


Conclusions 

Briefly stated the results of this study appear 
to show: 

That schoolmen in second class districts of 
Washington are reasonably well prepared. 
Many have their study beyond the minimum 
requirements They are active in the com 
munities which thev se rve and are trusted by 


boards. 


their 
That the boards do not seem to be well edu 
cated, from the standpoint of grades completed 
in school, but, nevertheless, are leaders of the 
communities in which they live. Farmers have 
the largest representation on the boards, with 
merchants and bankers next. 

That even though much is heard about diffi 
culties between school men and their boards, 
comparatively few were reported. Boards ocea 
sionally hire teachers or janitors without the 
recommendation of the superintendent; they 
sometimes participate in disciplinary problems; 


and one member too frequently speaks for the 


entire board; but oniv one third ot the super 
ntendents have met with these ditheulties A 
small majority desire some legal adjustment It 
= Tile Dll m orethe vast matorit of the schan 

men reporting that these matters can and should 


be adjusted through conference with the boards 





THE SCHOOL CLERK 
The September number of the Jour of 
Mducation Researel contains a suggestive 
rticle on the office of “School Clerk.” It points 
to the POSSsibD ties in ele r eal service which 
public-school offices have not realized. and sug 
gests that there is a need for better school 
clerks, and more of them. 
In the pl ncipal’s ottice 


it is pointed out, 


there are many records which the principal and 
his teachers are required to keep which a good 
school clerk might perform. For instance, the 
making of derived, or secondary records, is 
essentially clerical work, and the modern school 
requires manVv such records, 

Most schools, for example, keep a pupil’s ree 
rd card. Such records have been in existence 
nm some school systems for fifteen or eighteen 
vears but they have never been satisfactory. 


l‘or instance, the most satisfactory way to study 


he question of elimination is from the indi 
idual histories of children, such as the pupils’ 
record cards. The chief reason these records 
are not used is that they are insufficiently and 
inaccurately made, and they are defectively 
re uted and filed. Cle rical Se rvice S¢ rvice 
trained and devoted to this type of work and 
to this primarily—is the only reliable type of 
service 


(Concluded on Page 141) 
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Fraternities and Sororities Composed of Minors 
Attending High School 


E. R. Whitney, Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 


This paper deals with the so-called high 
school fraternities and sororities—secret socie- 
ties—the Greek letter school societies connected 
with high schools in some places, holding meet- 
ings and having headquarters outside the school 
buildings, frequently in downtown rooms, 





sometimes claiming recognition by the school 
authorities and more often existing without 
such recognition. 

The early history of high school secret socie- 
ties is somewhat obscure. It is probable that 
the first high school fraternity began in 
Schenectady, N. Y., for the minutes of a regu- 
lar meeting of the board of education held 
January 31, 1870, read as follows: 

“A communication was received from the 
Alpha Zeta Debating Club of the Union School 
asking for the use of a room in which to hold 
their meetings. 

On motion the communication was rec’d and 
the request granted.” 

Minutes signed by S. B. Howe, Secretary. 

Soon, however, charters were granted 
throughout New York, Delaware and New Jer- 
sey, and in such frequency that it required an 
artful assembling of selected letters of the 
Greek alphabet in order to properly distinguish 
one fraternity from another. 

Today, there is searcely a city high school 
of any size in the country that does not either 
now have or has had experience with secret 
societies. The smaller cities and villages are 
nearly free from fraternities. While originally 
the purpose of these organizations was for cul- 
ture in debating—a most commendable activity 

it is evident that most, if not all, of these 
organizations have sadly neglected the high 
purpose of the founders. 

It was in February, 1909, at a time when 
there was much _  anti-fraternity agitation 
throughout the country, that fraternities com- 
bined in forming what was called a grand inter- 
fraternity council, whose object, as stated in 
its constitution, was “to promote the usefulness 
ot preparatory and high school fraternities; to 
place before the public the objects of these 
organizations, and to create a body by which 
all grievances between fraternities, school and 
civil officials can be fairly terminated.” 

Some of the practices of certain chapters of 
some fraternities, such as ridiculous and brutal 
initiations, carousals in club rooms, hostility to 
constituted authority, ete., began to make the 
fraternities obnoxious, especially in the schools 
of Chicago, and a committee appointed by the 
late President Harper of the University of 
Chicago and chairmaned by Spencer R. Smith 
of the Wendell Phillips High School of Chi 
cago, made a thorough investigation of the or 
ganizations and submitted a report, which led 
to a great anti-fraternity agitation, much dis- 


‘ussion in the press and elsewhere, and brought 
on abolition legislation, in many states. 

Have these organizations made good? Have 
they the unqualified approval of all educators ? 
Superintendent Jesse H. Newlon of Denver, 
Colorado, says: “There is not a good word to 
be said for the high school secret society. Ad 
mitted that these organizations came into exist- 
ence in answer to a felt need on the part of 
boys and girls, the incontestable fact remains 
that there is not a single valid argument, not 
even a shred, that can be advanced in support 


ot 


the thesis that these organizations have, in 
any way, served any worthy ends that could not 
have been better served by a better type of 
Organization.”* Thus speaks the superintend 
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ent of schools of a great city, after a bitter 
experience in eliminating these organizations 
from his schools. 

This paper will not discuss the college fra- 
ternities as they present an entirely different 
problem; their members are older, more capable 
of self-government, are away from home, and 
use their fraternity houses as a substitute for 
home life. The arguments in favor of college 
fraternities do not apply to high school fra- 
ternities, because of the vast difference in con- 
ditions. 

.The Chief Reasons Advanced for the High 

School Fraternities Are: 

(a) They develop the social phase of pupil 
life. Granting the truth of this argument, it 
does not mean that the fraternity is the best 
avenue for such development. Educators gen- 
erally believe that this element can be more 
effectually supplied through non-secret societies. 
Pupils are allowed to have diversified social 
gatherings in the school buildings. They may 
have dances, spreads, socials, receptions to 
which teachers are free to go and mingle with 
the students. The teachers thereby become bet- 
ter instructors, and the pupils get the needed 
social activity in a secure and sheltered atmos- 
phere. The fraternity puts too strong emphasis 
on #ts social side, so strong that the fraternity 
boy frequently develops the social instinct to 
the detriment of everything else. There is too 
much truth in statements like this in the words 
of a high school frat magazine: 

“Our fraternity dates things from the night 
of our dance, just as older people use the war. 
‘Since our dance’ and ‘Before our dance’ are 
common expressions in our chapter.” 

(b) Fraternities gratify the organizing in- 
stinct. Undoubtedly this organizing urge is 
really a repetition of the experience of man 
in the early times when it became necessary 
for men to band themselves together for pro- 
tection against their enemies, and to satisfy 
their desire for food, clothing, and revenge. 
Boys from 10 to 12 years of age often show 
the clan spirit. They unite themselves into 
bands, contrive secret meeting places, such as 
haunts in barns, vacant buildings, cellars and 
shady dells by streams. They dig caves wherein 
they can hide, and have secret meetings. They 
have their signals, calls, whistles, ete. This 
gang impulse still persists when these same boys 
enter high school two or three years later at 
about 14 or 15, though in a much more refined 
form. The tendency to form bands or gangs 
has become less acute, while the desire for co- 
operative government has gained ascendancy. 

This is a most normal, natural and legitimate 
desire which is particularly prominent in the 
adolescent. That this desire or impulse should 
be developed, is granted by all thinking people. 
It is the consensus of opinion, however, of those 
who have studied the problem and who ought to 
know best, that this impulse can best be devel 
oped through non-secret societies. Nearly every 
well organized high school has clubs galore 
dramatic, musical, athletic, literary, debating, 
ete.—thoroughly adequate to satisfy. 

(c) They gratify the exclusive and secret 
tendency. It is true that they do this, by in 
stilling into the member that he is superior, 
in a class apart from his fellows, exclusive, and 
snobbish. The emphasis is put on wealth, 
“clothes, automobiles, social extravagances, 
rather than sterling worth.” Some fraternity 
rooms provide the secrecy of action and speech, 


and witness events that would shock beyond 
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description the sensibilities of fond mothers 
and fathers who really do not know what is go- 
ing on there, and seldom make the effort to 
really find out. Smokers in fraternity rooms! 
Highly sophisticated amusement for boys in 
their teens! Surely this argument in favor of 
fraternities—that they gratify the exclusive and 
secret tendency—is a weak one. 

(d) They imitate college life. College pro- 
fessors may, and often do, endorse college fra- 
ternities. They do not, however, feel the same 
toward high school fraternities. Many college 
fraternities have openly declared disapproval of 
high school fraternities. The high school fra- 
ternity does not only not furnish home life but 
on the contrary tends to break it up. College 
life cannot, obviously, be reproduced in high 
schools, as the conditions previously pointed out 
are so decidedly different. 

(e) They foster friendship at a period of 
life when permanent friendships are made. 
This is a good argument, applying with even 
greater force to the recognized legitimate high 
school organizations. 

({) Conduct of pupils is a matter for regu- 
lation by parents rather than by school boards. 
Partly true. Outside of school, yes. In school, 
no. If parents, as a group, would regulate the 
conduct of their offspring outside of school, no 
better solution could be asked for. School 
boards have no desire to meddle with the 
authority of or regulation by parents outside 
of school hours. School boards, moreover, 
earnestly desire parents to assume _ such 
authority and to exercise such regulation. 

(zg) The Inter-Fraternity Council governs 
the fraternities. The inter-fraternity council 
has at various times recommended many sane 
and valuable rules for the conduct of fraterni- 
ties, such as forbidding serving of intoxicating 
liquors at any function of a fraternity (which 
rule has been violated many times and at many 
places); limitation of the expense of running 
the chapter; prohibition of holding office of 
members whose scholastic standing is below 
school requirements. Any fraternity member 
knows that these rules, though excellent, are 
not observed as they were intended to be. The 
fact remains that the heads are too young for 
enforcement, and that though enforcement is 
desired by a few sane members, they are unable 
to accomplish that result. 

Against the Fraternities These Arguments Are 
Advanced: 

(a) They are undemocratic in the most 
democratic institution in America. This argu- 
ment is especially true of sororities, where the 


tendeney for snobbery is greater, but it applies 


to fraternities also. The paramount and pre- 
vailing principle is aristocratic, exclusive. In 


a modern school the social organization is 
essentially democratic, without distinctions due 
to wealth or position, expecting that each pupil 
will contribute to the welfare of every other 
pupil. 

(b) They inculcate false standards of life 
in the pupils. ‘The pupil is led to believe that 
only by relying on others, that he must resort 
to the group to which he belongs in order to 
secure what he wants, that by “pull” or “in 
fluence.” 

One writer describes three types of pupils out 
side of fraternities but produced by fraternities: 

1. The boy (or girl) who becomes possessed 
with an insane desire to join a fraternity and 
whom he calls “a fraternity chaser,” who apes 
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the members in dress and manners, always in 
the hope of receiving a bid. 

2. The pupil who is ignored, notices that 
unfairness permeates the school, feels that he 
has no show, believes that the world is all wrong, 
becomes morose and finally a misanthrope. 

3. The student who plods along, ignoring 
the snubs of others, and in spite of them finds 
an ideal relation to his school, develops into 
one of the school’s best products. 

Secret convoeations held by these societies 
have furnished an opportunity for the turbu 
lent and overbearing to urge their views and 
impress their standards upon the less positive, 
though more sane, associates who might other- 
wise give better attention to their school and 
home duties. 

They induce a rivalry of a sort that is not 
based on essential values. There is a strange 
influence in numbers. “Mass psychology” is 
unique. Many times a group or gang of boys 
out for an innocent lark in an evening will do 
some dastardly thing which not one boy of the 
group would ever think of undertaking alone. 
The standard of the crowd is artificial and may 
lead to an insane act. 

(@) The effect on the habits of pupus rarw 7 
but tends to excesses. 

1. Fraternities stimulate extravagant habits. 
They are expensive, costing many times beyond 
the means of the members. It is no uncom 
mon thing for a landlord who rents rooms to 
fraternities, to appeal to the high school prin 
cipal, to the alumni, to parents for the rent 
that is long overdue. Bills from florists, deco 
rators, taxi owners, restaurateurs, and others 
are difficult to pay when there is no money in 
the treasury. I have known boys who sadly 
needed warm overcoats, to shiver with the cold 
all winter in coming to school, because the 
money which should have purchased the outer 
clothing went for dues and taxes levied to pay 
for the “frat blowout.” They invariably “ad 
vance the spark” in social affairs until the 
members have a well-defined “keeping up with 
Lizzie” situation entirely inappropriate for high 
school ages. 

29, They sometimes develop positive immor 
ality. Although there may be chapter rules 
against allowing the sexes to mix in the fra 
ternity rooms, violations of these rules have 
taken place, as many a_ fraternity member 
knows, and down in his heart of hearts con 
demns. Not every member becomes vicious, not 
all have their morals lowered, but the strong 
danger exists wherever immature youths gather 
together in unrestrained groups. 

(d) The effect on the school is not helpful, 
but on the contrary, harmful. In no way do 
they contribute to the efficiency of a school. 
The charge is made with good foundation that 
“high school fraternities practice incessant in- 
trigue. They intrigue to get their members on 
the athletic teams and into school offices.” 
Their fealty is given to the little company of 
which they are members rather than to the 
school, the larger institution, which has a supe- 
rior claim on their lovalty. It is also charged 
that they detract from the regular school work, 
bring polities into legitimate school organiza 
tions, and foster artificial class distinetions, and 
take an attitude subversive to school solidarity 
and sometimes hostile to the school government. 

(e) They lowe scholarship. It is always 
possible to cite a few exceptionally high marks 
Marks 


of fraternity members taken as a whole group, 


of a certain few exceptional students. 


when compared with the marks of all of the 
student body, mal a much poorer showing. 
Surveys of this kind have been made in various 
schools and always with the same general re- 
sult—the “fraters” are b: the “non-fraternity 
pupils,” so much so as to cause comment. 

Pupils who dissipate thei: ime and energy 


must, as a logical consequence, neglect their 
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school work, often to the point of failure. These 
scholarship surveys have shown conclusively 
that in average scholarship, in the percentage 
passing, in the number on the honor roll, non- 
fraternity pupils have made a much higher 
showing and had a smaller percentage of tardi- 
ness and a lower percentage of those sent to the 
office for discipline. 

({) The high school pupil is too young for 
The report of the New 
York City superintendents calls attention to a 


freate rnity (¢ lub) life ‘ 


great fact when it states “The adolescent period 
should not be dominated by artificial and or- 
ganized aid to reticence or secrecy.” There is 
no period in the life of the boy or girl when 
secrecy is to be so much avoided. Parents, 
pupils and teachers should be confidants. 
While the stories regarding orgies and de- 
baucheries in frat rooms have been overdrawn 
in some cases, there is enough truth in such 
stories to warrant the statement that club rooms 
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for adolescents are most serious danger spots 
in our city life and should be abolished. 


(oa) Nchool author ities 


gz gene rally, every- 
where, condemn fraternities. This condemna- 
tion is not merely local but state and nation 
wide. A questionnaire sent out to high schools 
in New York State cities and the country at 
large resulted in prompt responses. This is one 
of the questions asked: Do you believe in high 
school secret societies? Why? Here are some 
of the answers picked at random: 
Syracuse—No. 


democratic 


Undemoecratie in the most 
institution in America. Create 
factions and snobbishness and frequently lead 
into much worse things. Take attention from 
real aims of school. I hope the time will come 
when the high school fraternity will be wiped 
out. 

Poughkeepsie—* Resolved, that on and after 
the first day of August, 1921, fraternities, 
sororities, or any kind of secret societies what- 
soever shall not be maintained, and will not be 
recognized in connection with the public 
schools of this city.” 

Rochester—No. 


poor scholarship, wasted time, expensive, club 


Snobbery, school polities, 
rooms, and vicious company when unsupervised. 

Rutland, Vt.—They encourage snobbishness, 
They divide the 
They create serious problems 


laziness, and school polities. 
school socially. 
in discipline, and usually they do no good what- 
ever. Sometimes they develop positive immor- 
ality. 

Olean, N. Y—They are not necessary for 


H igh school 


securing a high school education. 


boys are too young. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Their tendeney is iney- 
itably and positively against the spirit of 
democracy and equal opportunity that should 
exist in a school. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—I 
American. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. 
ductive of any good whatever and usually 
harmful. 


consider them un- 


Never, so far as I know, pro- 


More evidence on this point is given later on 
in state anti-fraternity legislation. 

(h) Some fraternity testimony. In order to 
get the opinion of alumni fraternity members, 
questionnaires were sent to a number of young 
people of good judgment who were very active 
fraternity members in our high school from 
about three to ten vears ago, asking them to 
give perfectly frank statements either for, or 
against, the fraternities. A few years of 
maturity and sober second thought have 
changed the minds of many members, as the 
following extracts of their replies indicate: 

One young man said, “The fraternity made 
a bum of me. If I hadn't joined one I probably 
should have gone to college and have had a good 
position, instead of my present job.” 

Another writes: “The students are now so 
young that they do not realize the benefit that 
might be derived from an organization of the 
sort and get only the bad.” 
Another writes: “Their organization makes 
it impossible for them to achieve their aims. 
It is a mistake, however, to cast them off with- 
out making more ample provision for social in 
tercourse than exists at the present time.” 

Another writes: “They give the men a chance 
to have a little fraternity life. Many of my 
very best friends were high school fraternity 
brothers. I believe high school fraternities 
should have their meetings in the school build 
ing and that a faculty member favorable to both 
parties should act as advisor.” 

Another expresses himself as in favor of ffa- 
ternities “if individual chapters are in some 
way controlled by high school authorities. No, 
if not. Boys of high school age will form 
cliques anyway. It is best to give them a well 
regulated organization which will in itself give 
a broad-minded education. If recognized by 
school some check can be held on the younger 
members by cooperation between alumni and 
school authorities. 
He then adds: 
have not improved since I was graduated from 
S. H. S. in 1910. | honestly believe that gen- 


eral conditions were better when some effort 


Bodies can be regulated.” 
“Certainly fraternity conditions 


was made to control and cooperate with the so- 
called high school fraternity.” 

“What I saw in fraternities 
at the time, outside of the ‘written’ object 


Another writes: 


which was promptly laid aside after the initia- 
tion, | saw nothing of a constructive nature 
and much of the reverse. There was nothing 
worth while gained in fraternities that would 
not come to the individual in the natural course 
of events. I heard it said that the children of 
Soviet Russia begin life very young, and I think 
the same may be said of high school fraterni- 
ties.” 

— 
“They 


take from high school life free, unprejudiced 


A former sorority member writes: 


spirit of cameraderie and willingness to judge 
a person on his own merits, rather than by his 
‘society backing.’ Every member who would 
be considered ‘loyal’ must maintain a certain 
prejudiced attitude toward other societies and 
‘Not the best 


interests of the school but the best interests of 


toward their individual members. 


the society’ always seemed to me to be the key- 
note at S. H. 8S.” 
Methods of Dealing With Them 
a The 
policy. 


“latsse z-faire is or ai * f the m alone ‘5 


In a few cities no attempt is made to 
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either supervise, control or them. In 
unless con- 
trolled, will soon ruin the spirit of the schools. 

2. The method. 
alumni are appointed as faculty representatives 
to exercise a 


abolish 


such schools they run riot, and 


Teachers or 


Su pe rvisory 


their 
This plan has been given a long and 
I 


steadving influence over 
actions. 
indifferent 


cess, depending for the most part on the inter- 


fair trial, resulting with only suc- 
est and effort of.the supervisor, who usually was 
either handicapped by lack of real authority or, 
being unable to be present at all of the gather- 
ings, powerless to exert the influence expected. 
This plan is, for the part, abandoned 
throughout the country, but only after a fair 


most 


trial proved that the school cannot really con- 
trol the actions of persons who are not actually 
within its This method 
generally about five vears ago in schools trying 
hard for a solution of the fraternity problem. 

3. Indirect substitution. 
the establishment of a social program within the 
school that shall satisfy 


walls. was in vogue 


This plan involves 
the demand for social 
life, and furnish under wholesome surroundings 
in the high school building and with adequate 
supervision, everything good, and more of the 
than the furnish. Debating 


rood fraternities 


clubs, dramatie clubs, ete., are good examples. 


In our own high school there are now seven 


teen clubs fulfilling this mission. 
4. Non-recognition. Forbidding the fra 
ternities any use of the school building or of 
the school publications, or mention to be made, 
putting all responsibility for their existence 
outside on the parents 

5 Absolut 


iws were passed in 


prohibition. 
1907 by 
(membership a cause for expulsion from school) 
and Minnesota, in 1909 by 


Vermont 


Anti-fraternity 


Indiana, Kansas 


L808 by 


Nebraska, 


Ohio, in 


California, Iowa, Oregon, 


and Washington, in 1911 by Michigan. Later 
followed Illinois and other states. 
The Indiana state legislature statute reads: 


“It shall be 


tarv or high schools of this state 


unlawful for pupils in any elemen- 


to form secret 
fraternities or other similar organi 


soclieldes, 
rations in such schools, and the board of com 
board of 


and the 


missioners or school, 


school 


township, and the superintendent of any school, 


trustees of any 
town or eGityv, trustees of any 
are hereby required to enforce the provisions of 


this act, by suspending, or if necessary, ex 
pelling a pupil in any elementary or high school 
who refuses or neglects to obey such rule or 
rules or regulations or any of them.” 

Many 
Among 
State 


New 


kee psie, 


regulations. 
New York 


Rochester, Elmira, 


cities have  prohibitory 


them may be cited many 


eities: Sche nectady ’ 


Rochelle, 


and 


Binghamton, Syracuse, Pough- 


near-by cities in neighboring 
Harrisburg, Pa., Springtield, Mass., and 
Hartford, Conn. 


Che state laws brought forth opposition from 


states: 


the fraternities. Appeals made to the 


were 


courts. Opponents sought redress in legal con- 
tests. The courts in many states have, with 
remarkable unanimity, decided against the fra 
ternities, and upheld the laws, deciding that 


children must obey such laws and regulations 


as school authorities deem reasonable, based on 
the inherent nature of the school organization, 
and for a violation of such rules they can be 
expelled. The judges pronounce that a pupil’s 
“right to attend school depends on his willing 
and that “if the effects 


ness to obev the law,” 


of acts done out of school hours reach within 


the schoolroom during school hours, and are 
detrimental to the good order and best interests 
ot the pupils and the school, such acts can be 
forbidden.” 

The board of education is a legal authority 


rules governing the conduct of the 
with 
state regulations of a state board of education 


and state 


schools, subject, of course, and in accord 


laws. That sub rosa chapters exist 
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is not denied. Lawbreakers, though they may 
abound, always are held in disrepute. 

From this general survey of the situation, 
and a careful study of the problem, extending 
over several years of direct contact with it, it 
seems to me that the best way of dealing with 
fraternities is by a plan, combining three and 
four enumerated above, viz: non-recognition, 
forbidding the use of the school property and 
school system from the organizations and sub- 
stitution of a social program that shall satisfy, 
under wholesome conditions, the innate desire 
for social and organizing activities. 

This plan will put the responsibility for the 


conduct school 


The 


schools should not attempt to control in realms 


outside of 
where it belongs, namely, on the parents. 


of boys and girls 


where they have no jurisdiction. The parents 
should be plainly told, as they are told annu- 
ally, in this city, that secret societies do not 
have the sanction of the school authorities and 
The 
press and the public generally should under- 
stand this and not hold the school responsible 


are in no respect high school institutions. 


for actions of boys and girls outside of school 


hours. Let me quote from a notice sent by 
school authorities to the parents and guardians 
of the pupils of the Hartford, Conn., public 
high 


“Parents and others who object to the exist 


school ° 


ence among boys and girls in our public schools 
of social barriers and artificial distinctions in 
consistent with our democratic system have our 
( omplete SV mpathy. 

“Parents who object to having their children 
belong to these societies on the score of expense, 
waste of time, or danger of whatever kind have 
the remedy in their own hands. 
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“Meanwhile we beg them to understand that 
we assume no responsibility for any falling off 
in scholarship, or any injury to the character 
of their children which they may think they 
perceive as a result of membership in these 


S< iet ies.” 


If the fraternities are maintained outside of 
in spite of the edict of the board of 
education against them, it must be with the 
consent of the parents, who must in the last 


analysis bear the responsibility for their actions. 


school 


This unfortunate event, in which a young man 
lost his life, should again eall the attention of 
parents to the wise resolution of the board of 
education in condemning fraternities, which 
was done only after a thorough study of their 
history and tendencies. 

There is no intention on the part of school 
authorities to make high school life prosaic, or 
to rob any pupil of any legitimate pleasure. 
Quite the contrary. The aim is to make school 
pleasant as well as profitable, joyous as well as 
instructive, happy for the individual. 
Whatever is best for the pupils, that is wanted 
for them. 


really 


A full and complete understanding 
between the school and the home is highly de- 
sirable, navy 


more, it is a necessity, for the 


pupil’s things are 
first, that the 
parents know how fraternities are regarded by 


progress at school. Two 


highly essential in this problem 
educators and the 
board of education, and 
second, that the give to the school authorities 


generally reasons for the 


action taken by the 
all the cooperation in their power to improve 
conditions that will both now and ultimately 
bring benefit to their own and other boys and 
girls. 


and His Community 


Sigel O. Gardner, Principal of Blacksville High School, Blacksville, W. Va. 


In our review of the duties of the high school 
principal let us assume that he 
he has 


school executive, that 


is human, that 
a college degree and is a sper ialist as a 
he has 


sufficient for 


a fair portion of 
livelihood but not 
independent and earns his living by his work. 


world’s pg ods 


Let us further add that he is ambitious and 
plans to remain an educational worker until age 
or failing health impairs his service. He is, or 


should be, at least 25 vears of age, old enough 
to reflect yet young enough to dream of a future 
of untold suecess, of ideal schools followed by a 
liberal reward in that Utopia he hopes to build. 

One educator has divided the principal’s day 
into nine distinct periods. He gives 40 minutes 
for inspection of building, 40 to 60 minutes for 
supervision of instruction, 90 minutes to actual 
classroom teaching (two periods), 60 minutes 
to clerical work, 30 minutes to conferences with 
teachers, the same amount of time in interview 


ing students. talking to visitors, attending to 
extra-curricular activities, and in dealing with 
Thus the day is 


spent and to the outside world his day’s work is 


civie or community affairs. 


over. He can go home, be with his family, 


visit or recelve ealls, or do whatever his likes 


may dictate. 


Now let the principal tell his story. At first 
he admits that he hasn’t the time. His routine 
factors of the day have been neglected. Mrs 


grown and Mr. Smith ealled at his school offiec 
periods. His 


thoroughly 


and remained throughout two 


new teacher is not vet orientated 


into the plan of the school. Many reports and 


questionnaires are long past due and they de 


mand immediate attention; his thesis, begun 
lone ago. lies untouched and awaiting a more 


opportune time to be completed. 
taken, 
“My 


and civie organizations are for 


Not only is every minute of the day 


but the evenings as well. He continues, 


clubs, 
saken. 


lodges, 


I was forced to decline a promised ad 


dress because of school duties, possibly not more 
At least 
once a month I meet with the board of educa 
tion, another day with the superintendent, still 
another with the faculty. That leaves to me 


one day per month, outside of school days and 


important, but certainly more urgent. 


Sundays, and long before that day arrives I find 
it taken.” 

Thus it is throughout the year and, when all 
is ended, the is judged by the com 


munity by the impressions he makes socially, by 


principal 


the time he actually contributes apart from his 
school or his special field. The publie is not 
interested in graphs and charts showing educa 
tional advancement or attainments by means of 
lines. It wants the contact, the personal touch 
time that robs the principal of his chances to 
do his best. 

What then, let me ask, should be the relation 
between the and the community / 
Should the public demand more of the school 
executive than it does of any other professional 
worker? Is not his 
should be. It is not claimed, however, that the 
principal should not exercise his influences for 
On the 
is maintained that his funetions 
should be recognized and his generosity not be 
club, lodge, 
not. We learn that in 
some parts of the country that if the Sunday 


principal 
definite one? It 


task a 


the good of those with whom he 
other side, it 


works. 


made a target by church, civic 


organization, or what 
School needs a teacher he teaches, if there is a 
cradle to rock he rocks the cradle, if there is a 
grinds it all this 
plus his routine work of the day and his organi 


We assumed 
that the 


community axe to grind he 
zation work outside school hours. 


in the beginning of this paper high 


school principal is human. 
that 


If he complies with 


the demands school and society impose 


upon him, then our asumption is wrong—he is 


a superman. 
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The Beloit System of School Accounting 


J. F. Cameron, Business Manager, Beloit, Wis. 


For the annual reports of city and district 
superintendents of public schools to the state 
superintendent of public instruction of Wiscon 
sin, it is required that all receipts and expendi 
tures shall be distributed to accounts in accord 
ance with the classification provided by the state 
department. Beginning with the school year 
1924-1925 it is further required that the ex 
penditures for different types of schools (ele 
mentary, junior high, and senior high schools) 
shall be reported separately. The classification 
referred to provides a total of 63 accounts, 42 
of which call for separate distribution of ex- 
penditures for the three types of schools named. 

In Beloit the 
schools provides a concise yet fully comprehen 
sive plan of distribution and record, to comply 


accounting system of the 


with the above requirements of the state. The 
voucher record and distribution record are one. 
The vouchers are posted consecutively, and only 
once, and the itemized distribution is made 
only once. There is but one working distribu- 
tion page open at any one time, which takes 


Debt Service, 66 to 


73—a total of nine divi 
sions. 

As stated, two columns are provided for each 
division, headed by the division name as a cap 
tion, with the sub-headings “accounts” for one 
column, and “amount” for the other. 

Preliminary to making an entry in the 
voucher and distribution record, all bills ap- 
proved for payment are sorted in alphabetical 
order, and those of each creditor, whether one 
or many, are assembled in a manilla folder in 
the form of a voucher. This folder provides a 
place on its back for the voucher number, the 
name, amount, date, distribution, and being of 
uniform size makes a convenient document for 
filing. The 
number are always identical. 


voucher number and the check 


The voucher record headings are as follows: 
“Date, payable to, voucher or check number, 
amount, description.” 

Vouchers are entered consecutively in the 
voucher and distribution record, and debits are 
distributed across the page on the same line to 


their proper columns—the specific account 
number in one, and the amount in the other. 
Some vouchers may be debited to only one 
account, others to a considerable number of 
When a page is full, the voucher 
amounts are added together and the total is set 


down. 


accounts, 


Under this plan of distribution as many ac- 
counts as are in the largest division (13 in in- 
struction) might have to be debited in the same 
This is mentioned as 
a possible point for criticism. 


column on any one page. 
However, it has 
been proven in practice that rarely do more 
than four accounts so appear, probably because 
operative. To 
separate these accounts and obtain the aggre- 


the law of averages is ever 
gate of each is practically as simple as adding 


columns with individual account headings. 


Beginning with the lowest account number 
charged in any one column, the total of all 
Then 


on to the next higher number, column after 
column, until the total of each account charged 


items charged to this number is taken. 


on the page has been obtained. 

Under the heading of “summary of distribu- 
tion” several columns have been provided on the 
extreme right hand side of the voucher and dis- 
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BELOIT 


XPENDITUF 


FIG. 5. 
tribution record, and to these columns are 
posted the totals of each aeccount—designated 
After posting, the 
total of this summary is taken, and, if it bal- 


by their account numbers. 


ances with the voucher column total, there is 
reasonable certainty that the entire distribution 
of this page is correct. 

All expenditures are distributed in voucher 
record. Not only invoices for supplies of every 
character, but also payrolls, and other miscel- 
distributed in the 
Teachers’ payrolls are entered 
Officers’, 
clerks’ and janitors’ checks are 
individually. 


laneous expenditures, are 
voucher record. 
as a single amount for each school. 
supervisors’, 
entered However, an auxiliary 
detailed record of the teachers’ payrolls is also 
The voucher-distribution sheets measure 
as follows: Full sheets, 17”x14”; cut 
1114"x14”. 

Before 


indexed in such manner that any invoice de 


kept. 
sheets, 


vouchers are filed, they are first 


sired can readily be found. Details of any 
charge are thus easily obtainable, either in the 
voucher and distribution record, or from the 
original invoice. 

The requirement of the state department of 
education for the segregation of expenditures 
to different types of schools for the 1925 report 
has complicated the school accounting system 
in no small measure. It therefore seemed ad 
visable to make inquiry to see if anywhere a 
simple and comprehensive plan had been de 
vised to meet the new conditions; nothing satis 
factory was found. 

All existing systems coming under observa 
tion seemed to follow one general plan of dis 
tribution: A separate sheet or page is used for 


each class of expenditure, with a separate 
column and heading for each account therein 
The sheet size averages about 18”x15”. 

('nder the former requirements there were 
d under the 


present there are nine divisions, the number of 


six classes or divisions of accounts; 


accounts in each running from four to thirteen. 
Obviously, the segregation of expenditures for 
elementary, junior high, and high schools adds 
greatly to operating details. It seems inevit 
able that systems commonly used (above re- 
ferred to) must add considerably to the number 
of pages formerly used, practicaJy multiplied 
by three, to provide distribution space for the 
new requirements. 

At Beloit, one folio page is still used for all 
This is accomplished by the inser 
tion of a cut sheet 


accounts. 
which provides eighteen 
The number 
of columns under each division heading has 


additional distribution columns. 


been inereased from two to four, that is, one 
column for account numbers, and one each for 
“elementary, junior high, and high schools.” 


‘ 


Three divisions, viz., “general control,” “coordi 


nate activities.” and “debt service” which are 
not segregated, still have but two columns each. 
distribution” in the 


voucher record are provided four “amount” col 


Inder “summary of 
umns, paralleled by ‘four “account numbers” 
~under the headings “general, elemen- 
Into these 
columns are posted separately the totals of all 


columns 
tary, junior high, and high school.” 





TYPICAL PAGE OF 


THE DISBURSEMENT LEDGER. 


accounts on any one page, and from there into 
the proper section and column of the disburse- 
ment ledger. 

The “disbursement ledger” is a special loose 
leaf book having sheets 1134”x1114”, ruled, and 
with printed headings on both sides. These 
sheets fit into a stock binder. Each page con- 
tains eight “amount” columns, paralleled by 
eight voucher record reference columns. The 
page caption is as follows: 

“Expenditures for (See voucher Record 
for details)” and the heading of each column 
“Ty. mm 
number 

The “class” of 


numbers are not printed in, but are written in 


vage.” “amount,” and above “account 
| 


” 


expenditures and account 
as sheets are needed. 

This ledger is divided into four sections, as 
follows: For “general accounts,” that is, for 
accounts not segregated to different types of 
schools, and for “elementary, junior high, and 
high schools.” The sheets in all sections are 
exactly the same as to form, but paper of a 


Thus 


general accounts are put on white sheets; ele 


different. color is used for each section: 
mentary schools, tan; junior highs, buff; and 


high schools, blue. By this method confusion 


in posting is avoided, and the respective ac 
count sections, or sheets, are immediately iden 
tified even at some distance. 

The colors used have no particular signifi 
eance other than to make a distinction between 
accounts. This discovery was made, however, 
that ledger paper is obtainable in only a limited 
number of colors, and in this case a good bond 
paper was substituted. 
posted to the disbursement 
columns of the 
each item to the 
proper section, and to the column headed by the 


Amounts are 


ledger from the summary 


voucher distribution record 


45 


same account number, and the V. 
marked opposite the 


R. page is 
amount, for reference. 
This procedure is followed page by page each 
succeeding month throughout the school year. 
The total expenditures for any one or all 
accounts are thus immediately available as soon 
as ledger is posted. 

Following are the more important “auxiliary 
records” in use: 

Services and Material: In this book is kept 
a full account of coal used in each school. Also, 
electricity for both lighting and power, gas, and 
water used in each school. From this is com- 
piled each month a comparative statement of 
the services used in all schools, and sent to the 
respective principals and janitors. 

Recapitulation Record: In this the teachers’ 
payrolls are entered in full, including amounts 
of deductions for retirement fund, ete. It is 
also used to show comparative total expendi- 
tures month by month, and in recent years, the 
figures have been 
with the budget. 


used to make comparisons 


A Time Book for janitors and other labor. 

A Record of Outstanding Bonds, and of in 
terest payable. 

A Property Record. 

{ Vouche r Index. 

No specially designed record for receipts has 
seemed necessary, and accordingly a stock cash 
book is used. 


written in, as 


However, special headings are 
“Date, souree, for, 
itemized amounts, total deposits, accounts to be 
credited.” 

On the disbursement side of the cash book 
the total of each voucher record page is posted 
as a single entry, Check Number to Check 
Number - , and amount—all on one line. 

This cash book is balanced monthly with the 
bank statements and the treasurer’s record. 


follows: 
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RELEASE FROM FEAR 


The school is becoming more and more a place 
where friendliness and good-will among teachers 
and taught is nurtured. A child who is released 
school society, is being prepared to enter the 
from needless fears, from harsh attitudes in the 
larger world in a spirit of good-will and affection. 
The importance of this point is confirmed by the 
researches of the alienists and it is gratifying to 
find that teachers everywhere are following up 
the clues afforded by these investigations into the 
unconscious mind.—J. J. Findlay, University of 
Manchester. 
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BELOIT CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Distribution of Expenditures, July 25, 1924, to July 24, 1925 


General Elementary Schools 


Acct Acct 
No Amount No Amount 
3 $ 301.39 11 $ 2,897.50 
$ 3,000.00 12 66.86 
6 66.48 13 108,861.56 
7 6,213.75 14 4,287.33 
x 123.62 15 3,071.55 
9 213.15 16 1,372.50 
on 953.71 17 1,039.65 
26 513.57 21 sane 
27 2,195.86 31 578.53 
2s 1,464.61 36 180.92 
66 11,000.00 39 12,787.73 
70 1,980.00 10 1,336.13 
72 1,498.74 41 8,574.96 
No. 1 1,077.48 42 988.038 
No. 2 2 268.38 3 1,731.50 
Stores 200.12 44 524.33 
roTe 42.67 46 32.45 
_— 47 19.93 
$33,163.53 18 146.78 
19 328.55 
Kindergarten 52 16.80 
16 $ 446.52 h4 158.86 
17 # mm oon 42 
18 10,614.05 oO 6.25 
91 3.15 62 98.05 
3 1.55 Oe avcecvecnacenGebeeeaes 
48 7.87 ~- - 
62 2.16 $144,506.82 
$11,075.80 


Grand 
General 
Elementary 
Kindergarten 
Junior High 
High School 


Junior High School High School 


Acct. Acct 

No Amount No Amount 
11 $ 5,961.34 11 $ 4,360.00 
12 11.75 12 124.64 
13 60,878.07 13 47,423.55 
14 2,359.40 14 2,364.06 
15 934.39 Prarie. er 
16 562.90 16 492.24 
17 346.93 17 394.51 
21 1,120.11 21 1,419.70 
31 , 15.24 31 543.88 
36 146.65 Ber errrrrttt 
39 5,661.67 39 3,949.53 
40 836.76 40 493.12 
41 3,754.81 41 3,877.77 
42 286.21 42 320.24 
43 667.11 43 923.28 
44 224.92 44 188.02 
46 8.15 46 2,530.91 
47 51.59 47 832.11 
48 270.23 +8 1,008.60 
49 32.36 44 47.31 
52 9.66 m2 959.67 
He | 149.98 ™ 139.3% 
Brrr err ee no 390.14 
60 2.50 6 1,247.34 
62 46.67 62 1,463.59 
SP) Seva dendbeveced suena 63 300.00 





$84,839.38 $75,793.60 


Total 


$ 33.163.53 
144 6.82 
11.075.80 
84,839.38 
75,793.60 


$349,379.13 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE BELOIT SCHOOLS. 
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The Beloit System of School Accounting 


J. F. Cameron, Business Manager, Beloit, Wis. 


For the annual reports of city and district 
superintendents of publie schools to the state 
superintendent of public instruction of Wiscon 
sin, it is required that all receipts and expendi 
tures shall be distributed to accounts in accord 
ance with the classification provided by the state 
department. Beginning with the school year 
1924-1925 it is further required that the ex 
penditures for different types of schools (ele 
mentary, junior high, and senior high schools) 
shall be reported separately. The classification 
referred to prevides a total of 63 accounts, 42 
of which call for separate distribution of ex 
penditures for the three types of schools named. 

In Beloit the 
schools provides a concise yet fully comprehen 


accounting system of the 
sive plan of distribution and record, to comply 
with the above requirements of the state. The 
voucher record and distribution record are one. 
The vouchers are posted consecutively, and only 
made 


once, and the itemized distribution is 


only once. There is but one working distribu- 


tion page open at any one time, which takes 


\ 


Copy 


MON ° «Caen . hoe 7 


Debt 


sions. 


Service, 66 to 73—a total of nine divi 

As stated, two columns are provided for each 
division, headed by the division name as a cap 
for one 


tion, with the sub-headings “accounts” 


column, and “amount” for the other. 


Preliminary to making an entry in the 


voucher and distribution record, all bills ap- 
proved for payment are sorted in alphabetical 
order, and those of each creditor, whether one 
or many, are assembled in a manilla folder in 
the form of 


place on its back for the voucher number, the 


a voucher. This folder provides a 
name, amount, date, distribution, and being of 
uniform size makes a convenient document for 
filing. The check 


number are always identical. 


voucher number and the 


The voucher record headings are as follows: 
“Date, payable to, voucher or check number, 
amount, deseription.” 
Vouchers are entered consecutively in the 
voucher and distribution record, and debits are 
distributed across the page on the same line to 


their proper columns—the specific account 
number in one, and the amount in the other. 
may be debited 
account, others to a considerable number of 
When a page is full, the voucher 
amounts are added together and the total is set 


down. 


Some vouchers 


to only one 


accounts. 


Under this plan of distribution as many ac- 
counts as are in the largest division (13 in in- 
struction) might have to be debited in the same 
column on any one page. ‘lhis is mentioned as 
a possible point for criticism. However, it has 
been proven in practice that rarely do move 
than four accounts so appear, probably because 
operative. To 
separate these accounts and obtain the aggre- 


the law of averages is ever 


gate of each is practically as simple as adding 


columns with individual account headings. 
Jeginning with the lowest account number 
charged in any one column, the total of all 


Then 


higher number, column after 


items charged to this number is taken. 
on to the next 
column, until the total of each account charged 
on the page has been obtained. 

Under the heading of “summary of distribu- 
tion” several columns have been provided on the 
extreme right hand side of the voucher and dis- 
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care of all expenditure accounts, and from 


which the totals of the respective accounts 
debited thereon are posted to the disbursement 
ledger. 

The Beloit system is probably unique in that 
it does not require or provide a separate page 
for each class of expenditures, nor does it re- 
quire or provide a separate column and heading 
for each account. It provides but two columns 
for each class—one for the account numbers 
debited, and one for the amounts. Its method 
of operation is as follows: 

First be it explained, that in order of classifi 
cation, the Wisconsin school expenditure ac 
numbered consecutively from 1 to 


totals). For ex 


counts ire 


73 (ten of which indicate 


ample, in the elass or division covering “In 


struction,” the accounts run from number 11 to 


24, both inclusive, so that automatically these 


become identified by the numbers 


accounts 
rather than by description or name. This same 
statement applies to the entire list of accounts, 
which are grouped as follows: General Control, 
numbers 1 to 10; Instruction, 11 to 24; Coordi 
nute Activities. 25 to 30; Auxiliary Agencies, 
Operation of School Plant, 39 to 45: 


Maintenance of School Plant, 46 to 50; Fixed 


iL to 38: 
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FIG. 5. 


columns are 

designated 
After posting, the 
total of this summary is taken, and, if it bal- 


record, and to these 
posted the totals 


by their account 


tribution 
of each account 


numbers. 


ances with the voucher column total, there is 
reasonable certainty that the entire distribution 
of this page is correct. 

All expenditures are distributed in voucher 
record. Not only invoices for supplies of every 
character, but also payrolls, and other miscel- 
distributed in the 
Teachers’ payrolls are entered 
Officers’, 


checks are 


laneous expenditures, are 


voucher record. 


as a single amount for each school. 


supervisors’, clerks’ and janitors’ 


entered individually. However, an auxiliary 
detailed record of the teachers’ payrolls is also 
The voucher-distribution sheets measure 


Full 17”x14”"; eut 


kept. 
as follows: 


1114”x14”". 


sheets, sheets, 


Before vouchers are filed, they are first 
indexed in such manner that any invoice de 
sired can readily be found. Details of any 


charge are thus easily obtainable, either in the 


voucher and distribution record, or from the 
original invoice. 

The requirement of the state department of 
education for the segregation of expenditures 
to different types of schools for the 1925 report 
has complicated the school accounting system 
in no small measure. It therefore seemed ad 
visable to make inquiry to see if anywhere a 
simple and comprehensive plan had been de 


vised to meet the new conditions; nothing satis 


factory was found. 

All existing systems coming under observa 
tion seemed to follow one general plan of dis 
tribution: A separate sheet or page is used for 
each class of expenditure, with a _ separate 
column and heading for each account therein 


~e 


The sheet size averages about 18”x15 

\lnder the former requirements there were 
six classes or divisions of accounts; under the 
present there are nine divisions, the number of 
accounts in each running from four to thirteen. 
Obviously, the segregation of expenditures for 
elementary, junior high, and high schools adds 
greatly to operating details. It seems inevit 
able that systems commonly used (above re- 
ferred to) must add considerably to the number 
of pages formerly used, practicaJy multiplied 
by three, to provide distribution space for the 
new requirements. 

At Beloit. one folio page is still used for all 
This is aecomplished by the inser 
tion of a cut sheet 
distribution 


accounts. 
which provides eighteen 
additional columns. The number 
heading has 
that is, 


column for account numbers, and one each for 


division 
four, 


f columns under each 


be en) 


increased from two to one 
“elementary, junior high, and high schools.” 
Three divisions, viz., “seneral control,” “coordi 
which are 


and “debt service” 


not segregated, still have but two columns each. 


nate activities,” 


distribution” in the 


‘ 


('nder “summary of 


voucher record are provided four “amount” col 


umns, paralleled by ‘four “account numbers” 
under the headings “general, elemen 
Into these 


columns are posted separately the totals of all 


columns 


tary, junior high, and high school.” 


TYPICAL PAGE OF THE DISBURSEMENT 


| 


LEDGER. 


accounts on any one page, and from there into 
the proper section and column of the disburse- 
ment ledger. 

The “disbursement ledger” is a special loose 
leaf book having sheets 1134”x1114”, ruled, and 


with printed headings on both sides. These 
sheets fit into a stock binder. Each page con- 
tains eight “amount” columns, paralleled by 
eight voucher record reference columns. The 


page caption is as follows: 
(See voucher 
the heading of 


“Expenditures for Record 


for details)” and each column 


“V. R. page,” “amount,” and above “aecount 
number ‘eg 
The “elass” of expenditures and aceount 


numbers are not printed in, but are written in 
as sheets are needed. 

This ledger is divided into four sections, as 
For that is, for 
iccounts not different 
“elementary, junior high, and 
The 
exactly the same as to form, but paper of a 
different Thus 


general white sheets; ele 


follows: “veneral accounts,” 


segregated to types of 
schools, and for 
high schools.” sheets in all sections are 
color is used for each section: 
accounts are put on 
junior highs, buff; and 


mentary schools, tan; 


high schools, blue. By this method confusion 
in posting is avoided, and the respective ac 
count sections, or sheets, are immediately iden 
tified even at some distance. 

The colors used have no particular signifi 
cance other than to make a distinction between 
This 


that ledger paper is obtainable in only a limited 


accounts. discovery was made, however, 
number of colors, and in this ease a rood bond 
paper was substituted. 

disbursement 
the 
the 


proper section. and to the column headed by the 


Amounts are posted to the 
from the 


voucher distributi n 


ledger summary columns of 


record—each item to 
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same account number, and the V. R. page is 
marked opposite the amount, for reference. 
This procedure is followed page by page each 
sueceeding month throughout the school year. 
The total expenditures for any one or all 
accounts are thus immediately available as soon 
as ledger is posted. 

Following are the more important “auxiliary 
records” in use: 

Services and Material: In this book is kept 
a full account of coal used in each school. Also, 
electricity for both lighting and power, gas, and 
water used in each school. From this is com- 
piled each month a comparative statement of 
the services used in all schools, and sent to the 
respective principals and janitors. 
In this the teachers’ 
payrolls are entered in full, including amounts 
of deductions for retirement fund, ete. It is 
also used to show comparative total expendi- 


Recapitulation Record: 


tures month by month, and in recent years, the 
figures been 


with the budget. 


have used to make comparisons 

A Time Book for janitors and other labor. 

A Record of Outstanding Bonds, and of in 
terest payable. 

A Property Record. 

{ Vouche r Index. 

No specially designed record for receipts has 
seemed necessary, and accordingly a stock cash 
book is used. However, special headings are 

follows: “Date, for, 
itemized amounts, total deposits, accounts to be 
credited.” 


On the disbursement 


written in, as source, 


side of the cash book 
the total of each voucher record page is posted 
as a single entry, Check Number to Check 
Number ——, and amount—all on one line. 
This cash book is balanced monthly with the 
bank statements and the treasurer’s record. 


CUCUUEDEARODUDER REE EOUEELEROTEEREGDEOOEOEEDTERELOD DEON ATEREREEOCUEE ETA LEEEEAGDEDEGOOEEDOSSOURORSRLOOORDER AEG DOGGODCN EL ARACOOOEOEE 


RELEASE FROM FEAR 


The school is becoming more and more a place 
where friendliness and good-will among teachers 
and taught is nurtured. A child who is released 
school society, is being prepared to enter the 
from needless fears, from harsh attitudes in the 
larger world in a spirit of good-will and affection. 
The importance of this point is confirmed by the 
researches of the alienists and it is gratifying to 
find that teachers everywhere are following up 
the clues afforded by these investigations into the 
unconscious mind.—J. J. Findlay, University of 
Manchester. 
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BELOIT CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Distribution of Expenditures, July 


General Elementary Schools 
Acct Acet 

No Amount No Amount 
3 $ 301.39 11 $ 2,897.50 
4 3,000.00 12 66.86 
6 66.48 13 103,861.56 
7 6,213.75 14 4,287.33 
s 123.62 15 3,071.55 
9 213.15 16 1,372.59 
25 953.71 17 1,039.65 
26 513.57 21 theeone 
27 2,195.86 31 578,53 
ON 1,464.61 36 180.92 
66 11,000.00 39 12,787.73 
70 1,980.00 40 1,336.13 
72 1,498.74 41 8,574.96 
No. 1 1,077.48 $2 988.03 
No. 2 2,268.38 $3 1,731.50 
Stores 2.12 44 524.33 
ROTC 42.67 465 32.45 
———_———_— 17 19.93 
$33,163.52 $8 146.78 
19 328.55 
Kindergarten 2 16.80 
16 $ 446.52 4 158.86 
17 50 a. ccivtanak ae eaewaauee 
18 .. 10,614.05 60 6.25 
21 ; 3.15 62 98.05 
3 1.55 Sree. 

48 7.87 -_~ -—— 
62 2.16 $144,506.82 


$11,075.80 


25, 1924, to July 24, 1925 


Junior High School High School 

Acct Acct 

No Amount No Amount 
11 $ 5,961.34 11 $ 4,360.00 
12 11.75 12 24.64 
13 60,878.07 13 47,423.55 
14 2,350.40 14 2,364.06 
15 934.39 15 rrr 
16 562.90 16 492.24 
17 3146.93 17 394.51 
21 1,120.11 21 1,419.70 
31 ; 515.24 3 543.88 
36 146.6 Pe. i50.00k ak eeu oe : 
39 5,661.67 39 3,949.53 
40 836.76 40 493.12 
41 3,754.81 41 3,877.77 
42 286.21 42 320.24 
43 667.11 3 923.28 
44 224.92 44 188.02 
46 8.15 16 2,530.91 
47 51.59 47 832.11 
48 270.23 48 1,008.60 
49 32.36 49 47.31 
52 9.66 §2 950.67 
ty 149.98 ™ 139.3% 
error re no 390.14 
60 2.0) oO 1,247.34 
62 46.67 2 1,463.59 
OM  kndaswhc 0 ¥ne cee een 63 300.00 


$84,839.38 $75,793.60 


Grand Total 


General 
Elementary 
Kindergarten 
Junior High 
High School 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 


$ 33,163.53 
144 506.82 
11.075.80 
84,839.38 
75,793.60 


$349,379.13 
THE BELOIT SCHOOLS. 
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Cardinal School Pests 


The Issue Between Tweedledum and Tweedledee 


Once upon a time there were two bankers in 
the same town but on opposite sides of the 
street. 

The name of the first was Horton, a man of 
substance and dignity, a member of the Kobolt 
club and a deacon of the Brown church which 
stood on the west hill. The name of the second 
was Burchan, likewise a man of substance and 
dignity, a member of the school board, treasurer 
of the school district and a deacon of the White 
church which stood on the east hill. 

Mr. Horton was a man well past middle life, 
who had grown gray in the service of his bank 
Prosperity had kept his eye bright and had 
stamped him with a certain aggressive pres 
ence. Good, easy living had rounded his figure 
and brought about that dilation at the equator 
which marks the beginning of mellow old age. 
Ile was well kept, well fed, and was favored 
with that degree of deference which members 
of a community always accord a man who has 
gotten ahead in the world. 

To the same extent, Mr. Burechan held an 
honorable place in the public eye. Those who 
came to the First National Bank and spoke 
to the president in terms of Mister and Sir, 
were likewise in the habit of addressing the 
president of the First State Bank in the same 
soft-spoken terms of respect. Whenever a 
heretic privately referred to Mr. Horton as a 
rusty old skinflint, he was likely to include 
Mr. Burechan in the same breath and in the 
same terms. 

From this you will gather that these two 
financiers were as alike as two peas in the same 
pod. 

Maybe their very likeness brought about the 
keen rivalry which existed between them. 
When Mr. Horton built a house of red sand- 
stone on the west hill, Mr. Burehan built him 
a house of even greater dimensions of red sand- 
stone on the east hill. Whenever a committee 
representing a worthy cause called upon Mr. 
Horton he would grumble a bit and then con 
tribute generously to charity lest 
should say that he lacked publie spirit. And 
when they visited Mr. 


anyone 


Jurchan on the same 
mission, he would glance at the name of his 
rival, and after a bit of grumbling subscribe a 
similar amount. 

So far, this rivalry had never broken out 
in open hostility, yet when Mr. Horton turned 
politician and ran for a seat in the state legis 
lature, Mr. Burechan was thought to be luke 
warm to the project if not secretly hostile. The 
next spring when Mr. Horton came up for re 
election as treasurer of the school district, there 
was a scattered vote against him. In some 
quarters it was whispered that these dissenters 
were none other than the president and the 
principal officers of the First National bank. 

There was this additional difference: Mr. 
Horton was a devoted follower of the Brown 
church on the west hill. Mr. Burechan could be 
seen every Sunday in the front pew of the 
White church which stood on the east hill. 

About this time a great wave of financial dis- 
tress swept over the country. A visit from 
the federal banking department sent Mr. Hor- 
ton on a hurried trip back east in search of 
credit and when he got home he looked as 
though he had slept little on the way. Passers 
often observed Mr. Burchan in earnest con- 
sultation with his directors at a late hour of 
the night. The brows of these small town lead 
ers grew furrowed with perplexity and care. 

But such is the contrary and inconsistent 
nature of small town rivalries, that instead of 
being brought together by adversity, these two 
men got more and more outspoken in their 
dislike as pros} faded away. Mr. Horton 


was reelected to the legislature in the early fall 
but he made it by a narrow margin. Whether 
Mr. Burchan instigated the opposition I ecan- 
not say. Mr. Horton thought he did, and this 
thought brewed and simmered in his head. 

At this time it so happened that the Brown 
church which stood on the west hill had a very 
capable minister and a very empty treasury. 
This minister, whom I shall not name, was 
building up a reputation which extended be 
yond his small community. There was the fear 
that he would accept a call to a bigger charge 
unless the members paid up his salary. 

Mr. Horton began to work secretly among 
the members of the Brown church. He pro 
posed to make this minister principal of the 
school and thus provide for his keep. To accom 
plish this it was of course necessary to oust 
Mr. Burchan from his seat on the school board. 
The town already had a capable principal but 
to Mr. Horton and his confidants this was only 
a minor obstacle. | 

So adroitly and so secretly was the campaign 
carried on, that election day caught Mr. 
Burehan unprepared to defend his position as 
school treasurer. In school elections, people do 
not turn out in great numbers unless there is 
promise of a fight. The patrons had come to 
regard Mr. Burchan as permanent custodian of 
the publie school money. Except the few in on 
the secret, no one dreamed that there would 
ever be a movement to put another man in his 
place. 

Mr. Horton and his friends waited until five 
o'clock on election day to spring their coup. 
Then they got out their cars and worked indus 
triously until sundown, gathering in the mem 
bers of the Brown church and hauling them to 
Before the rest of the town 
knew what was up, the polls had closed. It was 


the polling place. 


then found that the personnel of the school 
board was due to change. Incidentally, the cus 
tody of the public money would likely be shifted 
to the opposite side of the street. 

By itself, this did not promise any great 
change. So far as these two banks or bankers 
were concerned, it meant that tweedledum had 
come .to take the place of tweedledee. One 
bank was as safe as the other, and Mr. Horton 
was quite as able as the man he had defeated 
at the polls. 

3ut so far as the town itself was concerned, 
it meant that the two peas had split the pod 
wide open. Mr. Horton’s methods savored of 
conspiracy, and the members of the White 
church were furious at the prospect of having 
the minister of the rival church in charge of 
the schools. They turned upon the capable 
minister with a vengeance. They attacked his 
character and denounced his manner of living. 
He was, in fact, in some minor respects a man 
of easy ways. They maintained that his wide 
friendship among the young people had been 
cultivated with the sole purpose of some day 
becoming head of the school. All this, even 
though he had not turned a hand in the affair 
so far as anybody knew. 

The minister, lucky enough, was able to get 
out of his trouble. He accepted the bigger 
charge which had been offered him some weeks 
before and thereby closed the first chapter of 
It is quite likely that 
he would have stayed where he was if the 


the small town quarrel. 


trouble had not come up for he had grown 
attached to the town and its people. 

The minister was not the only bystander 
dragged into the fight. About this time a minor 
affair of school discipline came up in which 
Mr. Horton’s boy was implicated. Ordinarily 
the event would have passed unnoticed but Mr. 


JAMES LOW, Jr. 
Secretary, Board of Education 
Fort Madison, lowa 
Mr. Low’s connection with the Fort Madison 
board of education dates back about five years, 
when he was elected a director to fill an unex- 

















JAMES LOW, JR., 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Fort Madison, lowa. 


pired term. After serving one year in this 
capacity he resigned to assume the secretary- 
ship. Since then his position has been crowded 
with duties. The school board built a $400,000 
high school and many of the financial labors 
fell upon Mr. Low’s shoulders. 


OOLCEOCEEDOEPAUEGEDEDEOEUEAEOEEOEODOEUEOEUECEDERUODEREDEEODORUEEDODEGEUDEDSOEDEGOOEOROEDSOERGSOORODIROTOEUSORUDOEEONOROEOESORONOOOGS 


Horton and his friends took exception to the 
disciplinary measures of the principal. They 
crested a scene at a school board meeting. The 
merabers of the Brown church induced partly 
by Mr. Horton, and partly by a desire to justify 
their action at the spring election, began to 
search microscopically for flaws in the school 
system. 

The principal found the only possible way 
out. He wrote to another school board in a 
similar difficulty and got him another job. 

A large population of floating teachers could 
narrate stories like this one. 

It is a simple thing for a minister or a prin 
cipal to move out of a community broil. The 
real tragedy remains with the fair-minded peo- 
ple who are left behind. 
who have to clean up the mess. They are the 


They are the ones 


ones who have to send their children to school 
when every semblance of order and system have 
disappeared. They are the ones who have to 
patch up the difficulty when intolerance and 
jealousy and greed are turned loose. 

It was found that Mr. Horton, being a mem- 
ber of the legislature, was not eligible for an- 
other civil office. The election was left to the 
county superifitendent who, after three stormy 
mass meetings, decided to let Mr. Burchan hold 
over for another year. The public school money 
remained in the safe keeping of the First State 
bank. So that, excepting the fact that the town 
had lost two good men, affairs stood pretty 
much the same as at the beginning. 

I talked with the new principal not long 
ago. He is ready to testify that the issue be- 
tween tweedledum and tweedledee was thor- 
oughly thrashed out before the affair died down. 
Fair-minded people finally got the situation in 
hand. They brushed Mr. Horton and Mr. 
Burchan aside like a pair of troublesome school- 
boys. They elected a new member to the school 
board who had been neutral in the fight. He 
was a colorless individual, this new trustee, as 
most compromise candidates are. He was not 
as aggressive as either one of the bankers, but 
he did help to restore peace. 
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Suggestions for Scoring School Budgets 


Harold F. Clark, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Preparation of the budget is the process of 
collecting the fiscal 
It includes studying the past 
considering changes that must be 
made and laying plans for the future, in so far 
as these facts determine the amount of money 
that must be Budget preparation re- 
quires a consideration of all facts that affect 
revenues and expenses, the collecting and put- 
ting in one document of all financial matters 
for consideration by the legislative body. 


information concerning 
school activities. 


situation, 


spent. 


1. Who Prepares Estimates? 
The estimates should be prepared under the 
general supervision of the superintendent of 
schools. Many of the estimates can be prepared 


directly by the superintendent from records 
already on file. Others will 
by subordinate officers in 


activities, 


need to be made 
charge of units or 
these will be carefully 
checked by the superintendent and changed if 


although 


necessary to make a unified document, conform- 
ing to the general policies of the legislative 
body. The school principals, heads of bureaus, 
chi t attendance officer, ete., will have knowl- 
with 
superintendent can 
check and supplement this detailed knowledge 
with the broad view that seeks proper correla 
tion of all the units of the school system. 


edge that comes from intimate contact 


actual needs; and _ the 


Score: 
Full Value: If the superintendent has 
actual charge of preparation of the budget. 
Half Value: If the school board nominally 
prepares the budget 
ally does the work. 
Zero: 


the board does the work with only an occasional 


the superintendent actu 
If the sehool board or a committee of 


conference with the superintendent. 

Other values within the above limits may be 
assigned using the criteria given as a guide. 

2. How Are the Estimates of Expenses 

Prepared? 

] These estimates should be based on the 
experience of previous years and especially of 
The 
for at least the five preceding vears should be 
available, attention to the 
obligations that must be met. 


the vear just closing. average expenses 


with special fixed 
Due considera 
tion should be given to changes in price levels 
9. With figures for past vears as a basis, the 
new estimates should be made in the light of 
present conditions, the necessity for expansion, 
and the addition of new activities. 
3. Reliable unit costs are 
Unit 


essential to aceur 
ate estimating. should be on the 


basis of daily 
better, on a student clock hour basis. 


eosts 


average attendance or even 

4. The number of pupils entering school for 
the first time must be known. It is especially 
number entering the 


kindergarten or first grade, and the high school 


important to know the 


5. If the net increase of pupils is known, the 
estimate of the number of new teachers should 
be fairly schedule will 
The 
change in salary, if any, must be allowed for 
in the budget. 


accurate. The salary 


determine the cost of the new teachers. 


6. Standard ratios of supplies and materials 
should be available and should be used. They 
should be available in per pupil units, and for 
some supplies separate units for boys and girls, 
and for elementary and high school pupils. 

Unit costs of operation and maintenance 
should be 


available in order to estimate these 
items for new buildings. 


Score 
Full Value: If each of these points is fol 
Zero: If no one is followed. 


TENTATIVE 


SCORE CARD 


Budget of a School System 


(Both procedure and results) 


Score on the basis of 100 points. 


1. PREPARATION 


study Manual before scoring 


Maximum | Local | 


Score Score | 
1 ee. I Cs oi wic cide nes Cakes iswslnn xe bao es iene ‘ ; 6 | | 
2.. How are the estimates of expenses prepared?.... 7 
4. How are the estimates of revenue prepared?....... 6 | 
4. Universality—are ail the items in the budget?.......... 5 | 
5. Specialization—in how small divisions is the budget prepared? .......... erry 4 | | 
6. When—how near to date when budget gues into effect? sade dae ve oe 4 | | 
7. Time consumed in preparing 5 | 
8. Sinecerity—are estimates padded. or amounts given as needed? 5 42 
1! VOTING 
%. Provision for public discussion, hearings before voted , ; 4 
10. Iiow much does legislative body change budget?. 4 s 
Il, EXECUTION | 
11. Who executes, carries out provisions of the budget? ........ | 6 | | 
12. Provision made for checking expenditures with budget appropriations § | | 
13. What are the provisions for handiing deficiencies? .............. | 3 | 
14. Amount of borrowing necessary } 
15. Provisions for seeing that departments do not oversnend ni >t 
tv. CONTROT 
16. How completely is the fiscal period closed? Method .............. 5 | 
17. Per cent of surplus or deficit 4 | 
18 What provision for andit? 5 "4 
Vv SPECTAT 
1%. What is the cost of the budget: what savings does it make, what waste prevent ? s 
2°) =6Fage with which publicity material can be prepared from budget forms 4 12 


Intermediate values should be assigned if the 
methods followed deserve it, deducting one for 
each, of the above aids in estimating, that is 
not used. 

3. How Are the Estimates of Revenue 
Prepared? 
The superintendent needs to possess a know] 


edge of the probable available revenues. Some 
of the facets involved in this knowledge are: 
(a) the assessed valuation of property, which 


must be checked most carefully before the bud 
get is built, to see the way it will probably 
change; (b) the trend of the tax rate, whether 
up, or down, or stationary; (c) the legal maxi- 
mum and minimum tax rates; (d) the condition 
of, and probable income from permanent school 
funds; (e) revenue 
soUuTCeS 5 (f) all 
cluding tuition and fees; 


federal 
other sources of revenue in- 
(gz) all of these facts 
for other cities and previous years. 

The following record forms will need to be 
kept and carefully examined: 

1. Wealth; total wealth, per capita wealth, 
valuation, ratio of total 


from state and 


assessed assessed to 


wealth. 


2. Tax: total tax rate, municipal tax rate, 


‘hool tax rate, ratio of school to total tax rate. 
8. Revenue from state and federal sources. 


4. Revenue from tuition and fees. 


Ss 


5. <A list of all other sources of revenue. 

6. Debt; total city debt, per capita city debt, 
total school debt, per capita school debt, ratio 
of school debt to city debt, legal debt limit. 
Neore 

Ku value: If a 
lowed and if each of the records is available. 

Zero: If so few of the records or so little of 


the information is kept that the estimates are 


these suggestions are fol 


essentially guesses. 
Intermediate values may be assigned. 
4. Universality—Are All the Items in the 
Budget? 
The budget should include all items of ex 
pense and also expenditure items that are not 
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expense. It is just as essential that capital out- 
lay be included as that current expenses be in- 
cluded. Items for emergencies, in fact every 
item should be included. This is necessary in 
order to have a view of the total financial situa 
tion of the schools. 


Score: 

Full value: If all items are included. 

Half value: If any item, regardless of how 
small importance is omitted. 

Zero: If an 
omitted. 


item of any importance is 


5. Specialization or Itemization in Budget 
Making 

The degree to which itemization or speciali- 
zation is desirable in budget making is gov- 
erned by two considerations: (a) information 
necessary to an understanding by all parties 
concerned and the meeting of their minds re- 
garding the use and purpose of proposed expen- 
ditures; (b) the exercise of control through 
mandate and prohibition over the use of funds 
which direct that they shall be used for certain 
purposes and not for others. The budget 
should be divided into a large number of items 
in order that it may be justified in the minds 
of the committee, the school board, the levying 
body, and the publie. 

The superintendent should have detailed in 
formation on each item, supported by unit 
It is not desirable that the smallest divi 
sions appear as such in the actual budget. This 
supplementary material should be available to 
explain and defend the items that are in the 
The itemization and _ specialization 


should be carried to the point that the superin 


costs, 


budget. 


tendent could answer any question concerning 

the estimates on the basis of function, char 

acter, object, or location. 

Score: (School budget for small city or town) 
Full value: If the budget is presented in 

from 20 to 50 divisions or more, and supplemen- 


tary data is available to support every item 
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(Budget is not to be voted in this many divi- 
sions. ) 
Zero: 


divisions is 8 or 10 or less, with little supple 


If the number of divisions and sub 


mentary data to support. 

Intermediate values may be assigned. 

6. Time of Preparation 

The budget proposal is an estimate for a 
future period based, arnong other things, on the 
past experience. This makes it advantageous 
that the estimating date be as near the spending 
time as is possible. The final estimates should 
be prepared long enough before the beginning 
of the fiscal period to allow careful considera 
tion of the budget by the voting authorities. 

Writers on public finance agree that such esti 

mates should be considered before the begin 

ning of the fiscal period. A budget which is 
acted upon after the spending period begins, 
and thus leaves a certain length of time in 
which to make expenditures that are not limited 
by the budget is undesirable from the viewpoint 
of the control of funds. 

The formula should be: Present the budget 
as near the beginning of the fiscai period as 
will allow careful consideration of the pro 
posals by the legislative body, before the actual 
beginning of the fiscal period. 

Score (For medium sized and small school Sys 
tems) : 
Full value 

within two months of the beginning of the fiscal 

period. 
One point off, if presented in final form three 


If final proposals are presented 


months before the opening of the fiseal period; 
two points off if four months before, ete. 

One point off, for each week after the open 
ing of the fiscal period that the budget is 
printed. 

7. Time Consumed in Preparing. Are Standard 
Forms Kept? Is a Budget Book Kept? 

(a) Uniformity in estimate forms is essential 
to good budgetary procedure. Estimating off 
cers should be required to use standard or uni 
form blank forms in the preparation of esti 
should be used for the 

(1) To 
doing estimating by furnishing him a guide as 


mates. The forms 


following 


purposes: assist persons 
to the data to be assembled and a means of sys 
tematizing and organizing his data; (2) 1 
facilitate the work of assembling estimates in 
central office; (3) to constitute a check upon the 
estimating officers and act as a preventative of 
extravagant and reckless estimating: (4) to re 
quire an estimating officer to proceed with 
greater caution than if he were without such 
restraint; (5) to make possible ready compari 
son between the figures and methods of the 
various estimating officers and act as a check: 
(6) to facilitate 
years, and with other systems. 

(b) The budget book is composed of the in 
formation included in the above 
for collecting budget data and other similar 
data. The book might well be in 
form. It facilitates preparation of the budget 
in that all the required information is at hand 
in a compact form. 


It is very difficult to sav how much time a 


comparison with previous 


record forms 


t 


loose-lea 


superintendent should spend in preparing his 
budget. If the information that will be needed 
is collected all the vear and properly classified. 
budget-making should take relatively little of 


his time To decide if this procedure is satis- 


factory is much easier than to say irbitrari] 
how much time should be spent. 
Neore 

Full Value: 
estimating and a budget book or file kept of 
other 


If standard forms are used in 
all 
ai 


information that will be needed and 


things seem t: be on the same standard of effi 
ciency. 


Zero: 


record of needed inforn ition are not kept. 


Tf standard forms and a cumulative 
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(For 


a small city or town, if more than two or three 


Intermediate values may be assigned. 


weeks of the superintendent’s time is consumed 
in the actual preparation of the budget, full 
credit should not be given. In a city of 20,000 
to 30,000, or larger, more time of some official 
may have to be given, but ordinarily, it should 
not be the superintendent's time. 
8. Sincerity 

The budget estimates should be presented foi 

needed. A 


might conceivably arise where it would seem 


the amounts actually situation 
necessary to ask for a larger amount than was 
needed, knowing that the requests would be re 
duced. This would be 
should be so scored. 
Score 

Full value: If 


actually needed. 


a very poor procedure and 


turned in as 


requests art 


Ilalf value: If some requests are not made 
with care, but made sufficiently irge to cover 
whatever needs may arise. 

Zero: If some of the requests are deliber 
itely padded. 

Il. VOTING 

Voting of the budget is the process of review 
ing, studying and adopting or rejecting, by the 
legislative body, the estimates that have been 
prepared by the Executive. 

9. Provisions for Public Discussion, Hearings 
Before Voted 

The tentative school budget should be pul 
lished, in summary at least, in the paper from 
This 


will inform those interested so that they mav 


one to four weeks before it is voted upon. 


appear before the board in regard to any item. 
board 


arrange a public hearing, and allow interested 


without saying, the should 


It goes 


groups of citizens to present arguments to in 
crease or decrease any item. 


Score 


Full value If satisfactory notice is giver 


and a reasonable opportunity provided for dis 
cussion. 

Zero: If satisfactory notice is not given. or 
if sufficient opportunity is not provided for 
publie discussion. 


1 
pe assigned 


Intermediate values may 


10. How Much Do Voting Authorities Change 
Budget? Per Cent? 

The voting authorities should not change the 

budget. If 


it is too large or too small, it should 
be returned to the executive authority. The 
executive knows the working of the system and 
knows where the 


reduction can be made with 


the least amount of harm And, if new items 


should be 


should get the executive to do it. If the board 


introduced, the legislative body 
thinks any item should be changed, the budget 
should be sent back to the executive for him to 
make the changes. From the very nature of 
our democratic system of government, the legis 
lative body must retain final authority to decide 
the total amount to be spent. 
Score: 

Full value: If the legislative body does not 
the budget, but 
returns it to the executive if a change must be 


reduce, or increase, or change 


made. 

Reduce one point for each per cent the bud 
get is increased, decreased or changed by the 
legislative body. If the legislative body in- 
creases one item and decreases another, the 
total and not the net change should be counted 

Ill. EXECUTION 

Execution of the budget is the process of 


carrving out the budget by the executive as 
voted by legislative body. 
11. Who Executes, Carries Out Provisions of 
Budget? 
The superintendent should be the chief execu 
tive officer of the board of education, and should 


be held responsible for the management of the 


schools in all their relationships. 


Unification of control demands that the 
superintendent shall be in full control of the 
administration of the budget. He should carry 
out both the income and outgo provisions of the 
budget. If he does not actually authorize thx 
expenditures from the school funds, he should 
be in possession of the facts regarding expendi 
tures, together with such summaries as are 
necessary to know the trends and general con- 
dition of the finances in relation to budget esti 
mates. 

Score: 

Full value: If the superintendent is the re 
sponsible agent for carrying out the provision 
of the budget. 

Zero: 


tempts to do the work. 


If the board or some other ageney at 


12. Provision Made for Checking Expenditures 
With Budget Estimates, Through the 
Year, Preferably Monthly 

In order that expenditures may be checked 
monthly against the budget estimates a properly 
constructed accounting system must be used. 
In addition to the actual disbursements charged 
to any budget appropriation item, the outstand 
ng orders against the appropriation should be 
Ultimately, the 


should go on an accrual (the obligation in- 


known. accounting system 
curred) basis rather than a disbursement basis 
\ monthly statement should be prepared by the 
superintendent for the board showing the con 
dition of each of the budget appropriations. It 
will assist the superintendent greatly in con 
trolling expenditures, if the different school offi 
cers, when they submit their budget estimates, 
indicate how much they expect to use monthly 
or quarterly. 
Score: 

Full value 


tinuous check of disbursements and orders out 


If there is provision for a con 


standing against the appropriation. 

Half value: If disbursements are charged 
against budget appropriation in a way to make 
t possible to obtain monthly balances. 

Zero: If 


iutstanding are charged against appropriations 


neither disbursements nor orders 


in a way to make it possible to get the available 
balanee at stated intervals through the year, 
preferably monthly. 
13. What Are the Provisions for Handling 
Deficiencies? 
(a) J 


prencies; 


s 
f 


(b) appropriations for contin 
(c) additional appropriations. 

lhe budget should be voted in summary form, 
that is, only the major headings actually voted. 
(This has nothing to do with the preparation 
which should be in great detail.) The budget 
should be presented in the form it is finally 
voted. (a) Budget making authorities sanc- 
tion the transfer of one minor item to another 
This 
may be done by the executive but a report 
should be 


minor item under the same major item. 


rendered to the board of all such 
items transferred. If the budget is voted in a 
few (from 5 to 12) large divisions, legislative 
iction should be taken before money is trans- 
This 
(authorized transfer) is, without doubt, the best 
way to handle deficiencies. (b) Many budgets 
are prepared with an item for contingencies or 
The amount may be voted to the 
executive to be spent by him and a report made, 


ferred from one large division to another. 


emergencies. 


or it may be voted to “emergencies” and reap- 
propriated by the legislative body for the par- 
The latter alternative 
is preferable if the amount is large. The plan 
If past ex- 
transfers will not 


ticular purpose needed. 


has many things to recommend it. 
perience has shown that 


handle emergencies, an appropriation for emer- 


rencie s is probably the best plan to follow. The 


If an item 
for emergencies is necessary, because of care- 
(Continued on Page 133) 


sum must be kept small if possible. 
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Ox-Cart or Auto — Which? 


The report of the New York State Commis- 
sion on Ventilation is a worthy contribution 
to the science of ventilation. The experimental 
work of the Commission on the effects of air 
conditions on body temperature, on the circu 
lation, on mental work, on appetite, and on the 
nasal mucosa and the studies on air circulation, 
offer material and experimental data that is 
new and valuable. The comparative studies of 
the Commission on Window vs. Fan Ventilated 
classrooms, however, are not so credible, as they 
are based on false premises; the published con 
clusions have done a considerable amount of 
harm. The fundamental error committed in 
these tests was the assumption that “fan ven 
tilation” as used in the report is a type repre 
senting a class, and that the findings as set forth 
in the report can be fairly applied to other 
school buildings in other loealities containing 
This is an 
assumption that is entirely unwarranted. It 


mechanical ventilating equipment. 


has misled architects, engineers, and school 
board officials charged with the design and se 
lection of ventilation equipment, and is an in 
justice to manufacturers of ventilating appa 
ratus and accessories throughout the country. 

The term “fan ventilation” means nothing, 
unless the individual equipment referred to is 
specified. Fan ventilation may be inferior to, 
equal to, or far superior to any system of win 
dow ventilation with which it is compared, and 
a comparison of any system of fan ventilation 
with any svstem of window ventilation gives 
information applicable only to the individual 
systems tested. 


Perhaps, I ean illustrate this point by re 
counting an actual instance that occurred some 
vears ago. In 1910, Dr. W. A. 
tarian of national reputation, was commissioner 
of health of the City of Chicago. At that time 


tit obtained the passage of a law tor the ven 


Evans, a sani 


tilation of theaters, one of the first, if not the 
first of such m inicipal ordinances in this coun 


try. The ordinance provided for a minimum 


of 25 cubie feet of air per occupant, a maxi 
mum temperature of 68 degrees, a maximum 
carbon dioxide content of ten parts per 10,000 
and a minimum humidity of 70 per cent. We 
ean eriticize these requirements in the light 
of our present-day knowledge, but at the time 
they were adopted they represented accepted 
hygienic theory and the best engineering prac 
tice. The enforcement of this ordinance in the 
608 theaters that existed in Chicago at the 
time, was no small task. Nevertheless, in three 
vears over six hundred were induced or forced 
to provide mechanical ventilation, most of them 
against their will and many in the face of 
serious financial hardship. However, theater 
interests of Chicago recognize the fact at the 
present time, that they owe Dr. Evans an en 
Today Chicago is 
United 
The theaters enjoy a patronage 


during debt of gratitude. 


known throughout the States as a 
fheater town. 
vhich is greater in proportion to the residen 
tial population than any other city in the coun 
air-con 
ditioned theaters than all other cities of the 
United States combined. 


try, and Chicago has more properly 


The particular incident | reter to occurred 
1 the early days of this campaign to let a little 
ir (“fresh air” we called it at that time) into 
the poorly ventilated picture theaters in opera 
tion in the city. One of these theater build 
ngs had been constructed along lines differing 
somewhat from the average picture house. It 
vas provided with a large clere story above 
proper, with 


he auditorium ceiling pivoted 


E. Vernon Hill, Chicago, IIl. 
(Conclusion) 


windows on four sides. The owner who also 
managed the theater was one who appreciated 
the advantages of proper air conditions and 
who saw their reflection in the box office re- 
ceipts. He gave the ventilation his personal 
attention, operating his numerous windows in 
the clere story intelligently, consistently, and in 
accordance with wind direction and outside 
Numerous tests made by inspec 
tors from the health department showed that 
the air was clean, that the auditorium was prac 
tically tree from objectionable drafts, that tem 
perature conditions were excellent, although the 
carbon dioxide content exceeded somewhat the 
maximum allowed by city ordinance. In fact, 
the air conditions were good, although the 
theater was operating in technical violation of 
the law. 


temperature. 


In view of this situation, the theater was 
allowed to continue in operation without me 
chanical ventilation. 

The owner, some time later, sold the theater 
and left the city. The new owner was of an 
entirely different type. He failed to exercise 
the care and attention which window ventila 
tion always requires, and his general standards 
of sanitation and cleanliness were low. The 
Department was compelled, therefore, to order 
the installation of a 


system. 


mechanical ventilating 
After considerable trouble and with 
the greatest reluctance, the owner finally in 
stalled the cheapest apparatus he could secure 
and without the Department’s approval of his 
plans. The apparatus consisted of a fan with 
only two distributing ducts to the auditorium. 
The intake was located at the rear of the 
building overlooking a very poorly kept alley. 
Indirect heaters were provided which seriously 
overloaded the boilers. When the apparatus 
Was started up for test, we found that it drew 
dust and dirt from the alley, distributing it 
into the auditorium. Noise from the fan was 
objectionable, the air temperature was not un 
der control. As a result, air in the theater 
contained a higher percentage of dust and bae 
teria than with the old window ventilation sys 
tem Temperatures were uneven and objection 
able drafts and general discomfort were the re¢ 
sult. In fact, the fan system in this theater 
was very much inferior to the former system 
of window ventilation. 

Had we adopted the logic ot the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation, we would 
have reported the comparative results of Win 
dow vs. Fan Ventilation in this theater and 
concluded that fan ventilation for theaters is 


not a success. 


However, we did nothing of the kind. We 
notified the owner that the Department would 
be forced to close the theater if the equipment 
was not remodeled and improved within thirty 
days. This the owner was forced to do. Some 
vears later he increased his seating capacity, 
ma‘erially improved the ventilating apparatus 
and installed a cooling system at an expense of 
some $18,000 


The first system of fan ventilation in this 
theater was far inferior to window ventilation. 
The subsequent remodeling made it approxi 
mately equal to window ventilation or perhaps 
somewhat superior. At the present time the 
system is about the last word in theater air con 
ditioning, maintaining a comfortable tempera 
ture at all times, irrespective of how hot or 
how cold the weather is out-of-doors, and the 
theater is now enjoying a patronage that has 
increased in proportion to the increased com 
fort it is offering its patrons 
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All three systems were fan ventilation. 

It is true the New York State Commission’s 
report does not say that the ‘type of fan venti- 
lation tested can properly be compared with 
other systems of fan ventilation in other build 
ings or in other localities. On the contrary, 
they state in the Summary and Conclusion: 

“The analysis of the complete investigation 
after equalizing the influences executed by each 
school, suggests that fan ventilated rooms of 
the type represented in this study, etc.” 

They also state under the same heading: 

“Fan ventilation in school buildings as a prin- 
ciple is not to be condemned from the results of 
this investigation. Systems of more recent 
construction such as the individual duct and 
unit systems (of which there was no representa- 
tive at this investigation) may not possess the 
faults disclosed in this study, etc.” 

However, many school officials, architects and 
others interested in the subject of classroom 
ventilation have accepted the report and par 
ticularly the conclusions in the study referred 
to as a condemnation of mechanical ventilation 
in schools. This is probably due to a great 
extent to another sentence in the conclusions 
which reads as follows: 

“There are indications that something inher 
ent in the method of ventilating schoolrooms by 
means of forced draft and gravity exhaust as 
practiced in this study is productive of respira 
tory affections to an extent not present in rooms 
ventilated with windows and gravity exhaust.” 

This statement is very misleading and un 
fair. There is nothing whatever inherent in 
the method of ventilating schools by forced 
draft and gravity exhaust that would increase 
the prevalence of respiratory diseases. The 
faults or conditions that bring about these un 
desirable results are inherent in the individual 
systems tested and not in the method. This is 
not an age of charms or witcheraft. No in 
telligent person will be convinced that an evil 
genius presides over the mechanically venti 
lated classrooms, or that a good fairy with wand 
and halo guards the health of school children 
in rooms where the open window system is em 
ployed. If in a certain specific instance, respire 
tory infections exceed those in another specific 
instance, it is due to the fact that the air con 
ditions in the former are less healthful thar 


in the latter. Why was the instance of respira 
tory disease in the fan ventilated rooms greater 
than in the window ventilated rooms? We can 
not, of course, answer this question with entir 
assurance, but we can at least hazard a guess 
that will bear consideration. The types of 
respiratory illness cataloged in this study wer 
practically all simple infections of the naso 
pharyngeal mucosa. There was no pneumonia, 
no tuberculosis, or disease 
Coryza, or common colds, made up the great 
percentage of the tabulated report, with some 
bronchitis, and a few 


other serious 


cases of laryngitis, 
pharyngitis, and tonsilitis; in other words, in 
fections of the mucosa membrane lining and 
respiratory tract by the common pus producing 
organisms always present in air dust. 

Che Commission’s investigators noted the 
fact that more air was introduced in the fan 
ventilated rooms than in the window ventilated 
rooms, and out of the entire number of schoo] 
where the tests were conducted in fan venti 
lated rooms, only one or two made any attemp 
at air cleaning. 

The more air that is introduced the mor 
dust and the higher, therefore, the bacteria 
content capable of producing respiratory jl! 
ness. Furthermore, as near as we can learn 
from the report, the temperature control sys 
tem on the air supply was of an antiquated 


positive action type which throws the heater all 
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be, resulting in 
the supply 


on or all off, as the case may 


wide variations of temperature at 
register and productive of disagreeable drafts 
in the classroom. We have, then, a combination 
of drafts and a high bacteria content which is 
certainly sufficient to account for the high in 
stance of respiratory illness in these particular 
this condition is not inherent in 


tests. Clearly 


mechanically ventilated classrooms. No good 
engineer at the present time thinks of installing 
this type of automatic temperature control on 
account of the drafty conditions it produces, 
and no one thinks of introducing uncleaned ai 
unless the building is very favorably situated 
in an exceptionally clean neighborhood 

Mr. F. G. MeCann, Chief of the Heating 
and Ventilating Division of the Board of Edu 
eation of the City of New York, writes us 
follows 

“Air washers have been installed in only one 
half dozen or so of our schools. Air filters were 
not used at all. Air humidification by fan type 
humidifiers was used in many of the later 
schools. Public school 97, Manhattan, was the 
only one of the tested schools having air wash 
ers, and fan ventilation in that school was very 
favorably reported on.” (Pages 329, 354, etc., 
of the Report.) 

Again: 

“The writer believes that a careful perusal of 
the stated report will convince any disinterested 
or unbiased person that the report establishes 
no definite or useful criteria for schoolroom 
ventilation. Also that the installations tested 


and the conditions surrounding the test . were 
such as to make any definite deductions from 
such tests practically worthless. Public schoo! 
97, Manhattan, was the only really good 


mechanically ventilated school included in the 
test buildings.” 

Viewed in this reasonable light we tind noth 
that 


would convinee an unbiased person that window 


ng in the report under consideration 


ventilation is superior to fan ventilation for 


classrooms The report, on the other hand, is 
strong argument for more care in the design 
and operation of mechanically ventilated rooms, 
particularly in the schools of the City of New 
York 
Does moment thut 


children 


anvone believe for a 


respiratory infections among school 


vould be greater in a mechanically ventilated 


cleaning devices wert 


the dust 


Classroom provided air 


used that would reduce and bacteria 


content to one-third or one-fourth of that nor 
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and provided further that modern temperature 
controlling apparatus Was used that maintained 
not only the correct temperature but the cor 
rect relationship between the temperature and 
the moisture content of the air/ There can be 
but one answer. 
Classroom Ventilation in the Future 

What will be the trend of engineering pra 

It will be me 


It will be more complete, more intr 


tice in future school buildings / 


chanical. 


cate, and more expensive; and results obtained 
by such equipment will amply justify the added 


expense, in schools as it has in theaters ar 


industrial establishments. It is probabl that 


in the very near future schools will be in cor 


tinuous operation throughout the entire yea) 


Present-day practice of a long mid-veat aca 


tion is a relic of times past when school at 


tendance was made up largely trom farms and 
rural communities where the 
hands was required to plant the crops, cultivate 
the soil and do the harvesting in the 
period, There is no excuse at the present time 
for school buildings to remain idle through the 


long summer months, viewed only as an invest 


ment that is earning no Income, to say nothing 


school training and 


of the interruption of 


help of young 


Vacation 


no 


winter months; but 


pre 
Ww) 
aon 
te! 
ou 


<1 


per educational regime Our schools require 


t only better ventilation equipment for th 


artificial refrigeration and 
yper air conditioning in the summer months 


Il soon be necessary to insure the comfort 
health of 
idance, irrespective of temperature conditions 


The 


‘do of equipment was viewed as an absolutely 


dl protect the the children in at 


t-of-doors. additional expense for this 


insurmountable obstacle to its adoption a few 


Vears ago by 


} 
aa 


W 


I 
pe 


rie 


ove true with 


theater owners evervw here. To 


vy, no one thinks of erecting a modern theater 


thout ample provision for artificial cooling 


ing the summer months. The same wil 


regard to schools and the ex 


nse from an standpoint is 


economic muel 
re easily justified 
Ihre st ‘ t ! ~ t cCuslona 
ses his f progress tor 
1 backward, to better health nger life 
d greater happiness, and the leader who would 
rn back must trave 1 rt 
The Ox ¢ t was cheay d servieceab] 
ethod of transportation vears ago, but today 
rKing space for Ox Carts is not a serious mu 
cipal problen 


A Superintendent's Observations On 
Intelligence Tests 


L. S. 


Atte1 
hy the at T rt. Ind 


brief stateme 


schools 


principal of 


it seemed to us that a 


oXpe riences here would be interesting ] 
past four vears, the faculty of the | 
high sehool, in Unmionvill C‘onuneectic 


been privity one intelligence test pel ear t thre 


125 pupils of the school. Severa 
have been used, as for example, the Otis Grou 
Intelligence Seale, Miller Menta 
Mitchell Intelligence Test. and the J (1 


Secale Individua hid 


rade » al dl 


eral Intelligence 


graphs have been results ive 


compared with actual acomplishment 
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results of these tests and the estimates 1} 
viven by the teachers This difference 
made the subject of verv caret . ra 
= — - 
—. << md 
oa ; 
ee 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


reading an article on Intelligence tests, 


Mills, Plainville, Conn. 


ihe rabie isetul lie nteresting data ! ve hee 
ecured 
Kael Linnie that a soealled ntell elles te 
= been wiven, 1f has been given by thi Same 
persal ind all tests have been rive! at the 
me hour of the day This has seemed a wis 
ren is the icc up! shment of pups is 
somewhat less in the ifternoon than 
the morning, and one test given in the mornin 
t t eXt ( ven in the iftern ad 
TheretTore, ive t the start a reasonable expe 
t nsiderable difference in results 
thie Tests, very strony etl rt has 
ide to arouse the interest of the pupils 
vhere the put fort thetr bes 
rK at Toy } d, beeause nterester 
taining o high seor 
In d ssing the matter with the pupils, th 
te renee test” has not been used 
| sts have been des ribed and carried out, 
}) Z\4 imes, with each pup | aiming 
thie t ghest seP re possible, ils to he }) 
iss and school get the best seore possibl 
! esults worked out in this way may not 


do de ter 


ligre nee, but t} ey 


} . 
Olisiader ible degree ot aceuraey., 


the ability of each pupil to do a certain amount 


mates 


DUZZle work, ot a certain kind Im a give} 
rn The power of mental coordination and 
ition with the resultant econelusions on the 
int of each pupil in the particular task set, is 
neasured fairly accurately. By thus. testing 
ir p ipils in this way, we come to have a rea 


‘orrect estim ite of their ability to econ 


entrate on a given task and work it out to a 
rrect solution, in a given time. In brief. we 
ve, as t vere the real ‘bhattine i erngve” of 
ich puy 
The real “batting average” of many a pupi 
hee not avree with the “estimates ind marks” 
feachers It would alarm us if it did 
After the “batting average” has been secured 


pupil, the problem is te find 
1. Why it 
4 Why if 


ind marks ?” 


Varies Trom time to time 


does not with the “esti 


iwres 


Te partly answer the first part of the prob 


reached the following conclusion 


First, people vary from day to day, in thei 


(Concluded on Page 141) 














The Public Debt for Education in Oregon 


the History of Bonded Indebtedness Since 1912 

What tendency is there with respect to in 
deb‘edness in the State of Oregon / Table VII 
shows the increase over the twelve year period 
1112-1924. 

The increase during this period has been 285 
per cent, This increase was shown graphieally 
n Figure I. 

Oregon is falling behind in financing both its 


} 
ital ¢ 


sts of education and its cost for cur 


rent operation. It seems also that there is no 
ce rtainly within 
This, for the 
which is known fo: 


tendency for either to decrease, 
the period covered by this study. 
state, bears out the fact 
many districts, that they are not able to finance 
their present budget from their resources be 
the principal on 
forced 


issuing new 


sides not being able to pay 
their bonded debt. Many districts are 
their bonded debt by 

bonds when the old ones are due beeause the y 
This is 
of a bad financial condition. It 
] 


to refund 


are unable to pay them. an indication 


produces an 


extremely dithe ilt pr »blem 30 long as the eur 


rent cost of edueation continues to inerease 


What wav is there out of such a sit lation ? Re 


renchment in the edueatio! il program is the 
st solutior that presents itself. There is 
ch talk of retrenchment from many sections, 
d much is actually being done. Retrencl 
ment is cert nly not to be desired. It should 
ever ty rT there Ss anv otner solution possible. 


he question here is, have we not expanded out 

rapidls in comparison 
Ther 

dence that this had been done. 


r ability to support it? is every ey 


School fune 
tions and enterprises have been expended with 
uf anv cones ption ol what the result would ay 


non the ftiinan al condition ot the district. In 
ther words, we have not made progress wisely. 


We have gone about it 


ney itable 


blind], in many in 


result of such a pro 


cedure is retrenchment sooner or later. Phe 





Homer P. Rainey, University of Oregon 
(Conclusion) 


effectiveness of the compulsory attendance law 
up to the point of saturation and the increase 


of population in the state. It is possible to pre- 


dict roughly the influence of these two factors 


on enrollment. The compulsory attendance law 
will probably never be one hundred per ceni 
effective, that is, will never sueceed in enrolling 
in school the entire school population, but the 
per cent of efficiency can be very approximately 
estimated. 

Oregon enrolled 87.6 per cent of her schoo! 
population between the ages of 5 to 17 in 1921- 
1922. It is not improbable that the efficiency 
of the compulsory law will reach 90 per cent. 

Based upon past increases and present tend- 


encies, it is al 


so possible to know roughly what 
the enrollment increases from vear to year will 
be. 

The annual inerease in enrollment in Oregon 
or the vear 1900 to 
5,400. 


1922 was approximately 
A very vital question in this connection is: 
What will happen if the population of Oregon 
inues to inerease at the present rate which 
is not at all improbable, 
very probable? A 


| 
theory that tne 


but, on the contrary, is 
debt is 
one making the debt will be 
better able to pay it in the future than at pres- 


assumed on the 


ent. This is a very dangerous theory both for 
What reason 
expect this theory will hold good in 
What reason is there to believe that 


private and public corporations. 
~ the re to 


this case? 


the state of Oregon will have more revenues for 
schools twenty-thirty, or forty years hence than 
t has today? Judging from the present diffi 
culties in finaneing public education, it seems 
most likely that the next generation is going to 
be pushed the limit of its financial ability to 
fallen 


will be the effect of passing 


ie the program to which it has 
hel. What. then, 


n to the next generation an ever increasing 


handi 


debt ? Is it not setting for it a severe 





tion. The trouble with this is the cost to each 
generation is not stable. If it were, the theors 
would work out as held, but the cost is ever in 
creasing, thus forcing the next generation to 
pay more than its share of the cost. On th 
other hand, if the cost of education were con 
stantly decreasing, the succeeding generations 
would profit under such a theory. Since this 
theory assumes that each generation should and 
would pay the cost of one full generation, why 
not let it pay the cost of its own, and not one 
half of the cost of the preceding one and one 
half of its own? 

The idea that the life of 
into generations is fictitious. 


society is divided 
Society is con 
tinuous, and when we say that the next genera 
tion shall assume one-half the debt of the pres 
ent one, we are simply deceiving ourselves and 
adding an extra burden for society, ten, twenty 
or thirty years hence. 

Suppose this theory were applied to Oregon 
beginning in 1912. Suppose a new generation 
began with that year, and suppose that it was 
a short one and passed out in 1924. That nev 
generation would have assumed from the pre 
debt of $4,384,399, which was 
about 40 per cent of the value of the 
property which it received. 
the theory, all is well. 


ceding one a 
school 
Then, according to 
That generation passed 
out in 1924, passing on to the succeeding one a 
debt of $12,408,968, which was also 
per cent of the total 
passed on. The difference in the two situations 
is that the relation between the debt and the 
value of school property is the same, but the 


about 40 


value of the property 


debt in the second case is 283 per cent of that 
in the first. This clearly illustrates the 
of the theory in practice. The on 
debt, operating under this 
theory, would be for the cost of education 


fallacy 
chance to 
reduce Oregon’s 
n in the 
, until the debt has 
Operating our present program to 


future to constantly deere ast 
been paid. 








t feature of the retrenchment idea is that cap / Figure No. 1 showed very clearly that the which we aré¢ now committed there s littl 
salaries are the first factor to be state Ss not meeting its pre sent obligations for possibility ol such a decrease. 
d current expenses since the warranted indebted lhe argument is made, further, that the state 
The only solution for this problem is wis¢ ness is also constantly increasing. If the state of Oregon is in no worse financial condition in 
ng for the futur It involves a knowl s not paving off its bonded indebtedness but 1924 than it was in 1912, due to the fact that 
edge tf what must be prov ded in the future and increasing it, and at the same time is failing to her debt for schools is no more than 40 per cent 
resources there ll be to meet these needs. meet current expenditures, what hope is there of the value of the school property held, which 
W ise d sound leadership is needed here as for an improved condition? This question be is the same as the ratio in 1912. In other 
! ( Ss at a ) her point the direction of comes very pe rtinent in the light of the present words, the amount of the debt does not matter 
ir educ ll program Scho otheials must demand for relief from high taxes, for economy SU long as the proper ratio betwee n the debt and 
proach heir problems from this poimt of ind for retrenchment. Does it not mean that the value of the school property is maintained 
eV There are hopeful signs that this is be very careful thought and wise planning for the rhis argument is supported by the other argu 
r done in some sections. Medford, a city in future ought to be applied to the solution of ment that, although her debt has increased, her 
ther! Ore ro! recel tlv | id a irvey ide tn proble m ¢ resources have increased proportionate ly. Thi 
s l l OOo, cently hi a sury mn this } : ; 
ts schoo needs for the next ten ve rs. and +. | he argument is ofte n made that it is legiti ey be true or it may not be true. Phis otner 
financial ability to provide for those needs mate to bond the future generations to the ex fact is also true that as her ee a ee 
Other atete at ] ng el) " ‘ tent of 50 per cent of the value of the property the demands upon them “ure increased living 
; hich is bei pa ed n f them The theorv conditions, highe r taxes, ete., are also increase d 
“Sha ir Ww vyhiech a] elNng asse on o > . , or! 
Another question raised from a study of thes this is that the next generations will have the An increasing debt adds an increasing burden 
es and figures is: How long is this increas« benefit of the school buildings passed on, and for interest, even if nothing is p iid on the pri 
indebtedness going to continue ‘/ It sll that they should also bear a part of the burden cipal, but it should always be borne n mind 
ising now at a very steady rate. Certain of providing them. There is a fundamental that sometime the principal must also be paid 
. . . 4 ry} 
Ss cannot continue i] defit ite Vv. ‘| ere s ] weakness and error to this conception. It 1s or repudiated. The latter has been resorted to 
lequate wav of telling how long it will eo based upon the ass imption that the next gen in a number of cases already 
? ‘ The CTeASE l é I me! = eration will bear one half the cost of buildings This increasing 1 irde n oT nterest 2 no sma 
irgest factor « sing this creas ! for the present generation and will only bear item. The interest paid on bonded indebted 
| edn ss. | he nerease n ent lm nt de one half the cost of building for its own genera ness by Clackamas county for the sa vear 
ds ion tw things. namely, increasing t tion thus paving for the cost of one full genera 1923-24 would have paid the salaries of 46 
1] ne l } I 
TABLE VII. School Indebtedness in Oregon from 1912 to 1924 
hool years 1912-13 1915-14 1914 15 1915-16 1916 17 1918-19* 1919-20 1920-21 1921.22 1923.24 
Bonded indebtedness & 3.678 431 $ 4.225.616 S$ 4.718.849 $ 5.238.769 $ 5.191.915 $ 5,543,919 5,941,874 7,542 850 $ 6.474.728 $10,131,076 
Outstanding warrants 340,100 $2 430 O98 2a 798 371 840,715 1,103,413 1,173,560 1,945.265 1,803,762 1,913,700 1,927,891 
Other indebtedness 366.2438 200 205 188 809 as 340.919 110 476 277 239 208 500 289.580 225,826 350.009 
otal 4,384,399 $,428,342 5,560,894 6,373,548 6,627,455 7,392,727 9,789,685 8,568,071 11,960,355 12,408,968 
Estimated value of school 
property $10.813,193 $14,221,105 $15,080,785 $16,258,313 $16,301,808 $18,048,580 $21,315,324 $20,703,423 $22,640,821 $24,285,296 $31,036,834 


*Figures for 1917-18 were not available 
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FIG. 1. TOTAL INDEBTEDNESS FOR PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN OREGON 


teachers, paid at the rate of the average salary 


for that county. Malheur county could have 


supported 33 teachers on the interest paid; 


Lane county, 28; Umatilla county, 26; and 
Douglas, 24. 

This item of interest makes an additional 
cost for education each year. It increases the 
per pupil and per teacher costs. It is simply a 
cost for that way of doing business. 

Assuming that the theory we have been dis 
cussing is sound, what is the condition in 
Oregon relative to it? As it was indicated 
above, the present school debt is only 40 per 
cent of the estimated value of the school 
property. This is true when the state is taken 
as the unit, but it means that when smaller 
units, such as the county and district, are 
chosen, there are many of these units in debt 
far in excess of 40 per cent. In four counties, 
Curry, Harney, Lincoln, and Morrow, the tota! 
indebtedness for schools in 1924 was in excess, 
x more than 100 per cent, of the estimated 
value of school property in those counties 
There are five other counties in which the ratio 
is more than 80 per cent. This ratio is, of 


course, increased in many districts in these 
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counties due to the fact that some districts 
have no indebtedness. In these figures due 
allowance should be made for the fact that “the 
value of school property” is not usually a trust- 
worthy figure. A report made on the state of 
New York says that “careful valuations are 
rarely made and gZTOSs undervaluation seems to 
be the rule.” 

Oregon’s indebtedness for other purposes, 
such as highways, city and towns, irrigation 
projects, port and drainage districts, and state 
and national debt, is very great. According to 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of 
New York as reported in the Morning Ore 
gonian of Portland, Oregon, on January 18, 
1925, Oregon’s indebtedness for all these pur 
poses including her per capita share of the 
national debt is approximately $345,000,000. 
Her wealth is estimated at $3,419,000,000. The 
ratio between her debt and her wealth is, there 
fore, approximately ten per cent. If this 
burden rested upon taxable property and not 
upon wealth, which it does not entirely, the 
ratio would be approximately 30 per cent. This 
estimate is based upon the total amount of tax 
able property in the state as equalized and ap 
portioned by the State Tax Commission in its 
report for 1923. 

In answer to the question raised in the begin 
ning, as to how long Oregon’s debt will continue 
to increase, there is one other factor that should 
be mentioned. The law provides that no dis 
trict shall issue bonds in such amount as will 
exceed five per cent of the valuation of the tax 
able property in the district. This, of course, 
does not keep the debt from inereasing in 
amount because the valuation may be increased 
from time to time, but it does set a maximum 
limit for the ratio between the bonded debt and 
the valuation of taxable property. 

As Oregon’s debt for education has bee hl ih 
creasing, her assessed valuation of property has 
also risen very rapidly, especially since 1904. 
The increase in valuation has not kept pace, 
however, with the debt. In 1912 the debt was 


TABLE VIII. Number of Teachers that Could Be 
Supported by Money Paid for Interest on 
Bonded Indebtedness in Each County 
in Oregon, 1924 

Average Teachers 
Interest Paid Salaries in 
on Bonded Elementary 


County Indebteduess School Districts Number 


Baker . ... $14 985.00 $ 875.00 7 
Benton 10,549.56 956.87 11 
Clackamas . 44,617.45 958.14 46 
Clatsop .. 15,589.38 1,163.04 13 
Columbia 6,425.50 1,002.58 6 
Coos ; 23,718.08 1,056.97 22 
Crook 1,714.25 954.67 1 
Curry 

Deschutes 6,811.04 9OS.47 7 
Douglas 10,958.00 $0.00 o4 
Gilliam 1,756.24 1,170.00 4 
Grant 

Harney 3,601.97 048.57 3 
Jackson 10,566.28 1,012.00 19 
Josephine 360.00 1,075.50 0) 
Jefferson $2253.70 S28.70 5 
Klamath 

Lake 7,505.00 1,069.17 7 
Lane 27,218.50 945.00 pd a 
Lincoln 

Linn . 

Hood River 10,189.88 1,107.54 oI 
Marion : 

Malheur 30,849.10 960.34 33 
Morrow 11,789.82 301,67 9 
Multnomah 16,366.59 1,014.87 16 
Polk 6,234.75 776.25 Ss 


DD cocsessae aweaes 


rillamook 15.949.00 1,079.53 14 
Umatilla 45,805.00 1,742.50 26 
Union 14,965.54 1,035.00 14 
Wasco . 18,072.50 900,00 15 
Wallowa . 13,068.42 1,118.33 11 
Washington 13,195.00 1,092.80 12 

1,583.50 753.33 12 


Yamhill . { 


four-tenths of one per cent of the assessed 
valuation of taxable property. In 1924 this 
ratio was approximate ly one per cent, 

It should be borne in mind, too, that an in 
crease in assessed valuation of property does not 
necessarily mean an increase in real value. Also 
the true value may be enhanced without a 
change in the assessed value The only way in 
which these two ratios would be comparablk 
would be for the relation of assessed value to 
true value to remain constant. The law in 
Yregon requires that all property shall be 
assessed at true value. Each county has a 
board of equalization and all property is finally 
equalized by the State Tax Commission, so that 
the relation of true value to assessed value re 


mains fairly constant. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse 


L. S. Mills, Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


lhe day of the transportation ol wood and 
produce to market by the ox-cart has long since 
passed away. In its day, it was the best as well 
is almost the only way. My father as a boy 
nauled wood from Canton Center to Hartford, a 
distance of seventeen miles by oxen. He left 
home at about one o’clock in the morning and 
reached home again about twelve the following 


"night. He attended the “Little Red School” as 


did others of his time. In his home was the 
tallow candle around which the family gathered 
evenings for reading or work. His mother spun 
the thread and wove the cloth for the clothes of 
the family. All sewing was done by hand. She, 
too, as a girl, attended the “little red school.” As 
1 woman, she skimmed the milk, made the butter 
nd cheese, also all the clothes for the family 
d sewed rag carpets. 

On the farm in those days, the grass was cut 
th a sevthe, turned with a fork and raked by 


and. In 


the latter part of the winter or early 


spring, long hours were spent “sawing wood.” 
Usually some member of the family went once a 
week to the local post office after the mail, or 
drove to the village five miles away for a few 
eroceries or other necessities. This took half a 


day at least. 

The years rolled ind changes have come to 
the life of the farm. 
ning the old place. |! 
in Hartford, or Winsted 
than half a day’s time. The ma 


Today, my brother is run 
delivers farm produce 

automobile in less 
is delivered by 


the government carrier at his door daily, and he 
is in touch with the entire country at all times 
by telephone and radio. The evenings of him 
self and family are spent in the rays of the elec 
tric light, rather than the tallow candle. Clothes 
are bought ready made, and the local creamery 
makes the butter and cheese. Rag carpets are 
no longer used on the floors but to cover tobace: 
when taken from the poles and piled for strip- 
ping. Mowing machines, hay tedder, and horse 
rake lighten the work of the hayfield, and a gas 
engine fitted with a circular saw do the work in 


one hour, where it formerly took a week. Rather 


than a half day’s trip to the village by horse and 


buggy, a Buick Six, a part of the farm equip 
ment, covers the round trip in an hour or less. 

Yet down beyond the brow of the hill, the 
“little red schoolhouse” it 1s painted white of 
the old days and of past generations, still re 
mains unaltered and unchanged like a relic of 
bygone ages. Amid the changes of the years, it 
frowns down on the children of today as severely 
as in the long ago, and has come to be as out of 
place in the twentieth century, as the ox-cart or 
the scythe or the spinning wheel and the tallow 
candle. The “little red school” on the average 


has the following defects shorter school year, 


teachers receive lower salary and have less pro 





Left: The usual box car type of school where a few children daily gather during the school year and study, 
usually under a beginning teacher or one who is not qualified for a first class school. 


Right: Interior of one of the schools mentioned in 


this article (Note old fashioned stove and double desks.) 
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Left: 
Isolated here they 


fessional preparation, buildings are less com 


fortable, convenient, and sanitary than those of 
the modern one-room school or the modern con 
solidated school. 


equipment are poorer and more inadequate, the 


Books, supplies, and teaching 


attendance is poorer, health and sanitary condi 
tions are poorer. Poor, inconvenient, and in 
adequate schoolhouses, poorly lighted and poorly 
heated do not tend toward good progress or good 
attendance. Usually one or more families have 
a petty grudge toward the school or the teacher 
or the school committee, and keep their children 
home on every possible occasion, or make the 
work harder for the teacher. 

Nineteen states in the United States aid rural 
school 
has a county 
The 
state aid 
$100,000 a vear. 


consolidation. Delaware, for example, 
property tax of two and one-half 
state of 


TOW ard 


mills, Georgia extends special 


consolidation not to exceed 
lowa as a state appropriates 
sums varying from four hundred to seven hun 
dred dollars a year for each consolidated school. 
South Carolina contributes in a like manner 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars annually, 
ind Tennessee about one hundred thousand dol 
And yet, all about us, there are 


who fain would turn back the sun on the 


irs annually. 


pe ple 


Typical Red Schoolhouse in Massachusetts. 
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Right: An entire school in 


seldom meet other children and lack the advantages of a 


dial, to yest rday, aye, even to past generations. 


Time has come when all communities should 
swing into line and remodel, and equip, and up- 
build their “little red school” or close it up and 
plan for consolidation. A consolidated school 
stands for improvement and progress over that 
of the ‘ 


ing auto of the twentieth century over that of 


little red school,” as does the swift-mov 


the ox-cart of our fathers. 

This does not mean that all one-room schools 
should be closed 
breadth of Connecticut and the country. At 


large, there ire 


throughout the length and 


many community centers where 
should 


improved with modern conveniences 


} 


the “little red school” 
should be 


and the whole 


remain, but it 
plant put in shape for an up-to 
a first-class teacher se- 


date, progressive school, 
cured, regardless of cost, and a real school made 
be done, school had 


better be closed and children transported to a 


possible. If this cannot 


central school where there are better educational 


advantages 


Teachers and principals, committees, and 
superintendents may well urge and should urge 
progress along the line of bringing the “little 
red school” up-to-date or abandoning it for the 


consolidated school. There can be no standing 





lonely community. 


consolidated school. 


still. Dy. Frank MeMurry, in an address at the 
N. E. A., 


“little red schools” with which be was acquainted 


in Chicago, in 1922, stated that some 


had made, as far as he could see, little if any 
progress in 54 years. 

The up-to-date, broad-minded, and progressive 
farmer hesitates about moving to a location 
where his children will have only the meager 
“little red 


found 


advantages of the usual school,” 


Many a 


family so located, has sold out and moved away 


farmer who has himself and 
to localities, where good schools are popular and 
available. 

Any progressive rural community should, and 
will place, its “little red school” on an. equal 
footing with the best in building equipment, sur- 
if this can not be 
done, it will replace it with transportation or 
consolidation. 


roundings and teacher; or, 


If neither of these things can be 
brought about, those who look to the future of 
their children’s lives, possibilities, prospects, and 
success will sell out and move away, leaving the 
“little red school” to drift on, a lonely relic of 
the days of the tallow candle, the ox-cart and the 
Sleeps 


spinning wheel in sequestered 


Hollow. 


some 


Liability of School Authorities for Accidents 


to Pupils 


Thomas Diamond, Professor of Vocational Education, University of Michigan 


The liability of a school district for injuries 
sustained by a student in a school, while he is 
using the apparatus usually found in the vari 
ous departments of the school, has been a mat 
ter for the determination of the courts in vari 
ous parts of the country. 

In order to bring together from a number of 
sources such information as applied to the ques 
tion, inquiries were sent to 25 individuals, in 
twenty different states, who might be expected 
tc have an interest in it. Comprehensive re 
plies, supported by the opinion of the legal ad 
visers of the state departments of public in 
struction, were received from three states. In 
two other replies reference was made to specific 
cases which are quoted later. One reply gave 
the personal opinion of the writer and the re 
mainder either referred the question to some 
one more qualified to answer or did not answer 
at all. 

The Situation in Minnesota and Wisconsin 

Minnesota No specific Cases were found in 
the records of the 
following opinion is expressed in a letter re- 
ceived from the state department of public in 


Minnesota courts, but the 


“In Minnesota the industrial liability 
to employees only, since pupils in 


struction. 
laws appis 
school are not employees, the law does not cover 
them in any w Ly. In some-schools in Minne 
followed of 
agreement assuming all re 
before 


dangerous machines.” 


sota, the practice is requiring 
parents to sign an 
sponsibility for accidents pupils are 
allowed to us 
Wisconsin 

indicated by a decision handed down by the 

in 1923.1 This 
was an appeal from an order of the circuit court 


ot Monroe ¢ 


court was uphe ld: 


[he attitude in Wisconsin is 


Supreme Court of the State in 
‘ounty The decision of the lower 


“1. A defendant school district, which had 


a manual training 
liable for in 


established and maintained 
department in its schools, is not 
juries sustained by a pupil by reason of failure 
saws with proper safety devices. 


i 
While Sec. 2394-4, stats., 


includes school districts, and Sees. 


to equip ce) il! 
in defining the term 
“¢ mploye 


2394-48 and 2394-49 require employers to use 


safety devices to protect employees and fre 


District (Feb 1923). 179 Wis 


quenters, liability upon failure to’comply with 
the statute would ensue, if at all, only to em 
ployees or frequenters, and a child attending 
public school is included in neither class. 

“2. The doctrine of 
nicipal corporation for the performance of gov 


non-liability of a mu- 
ernmental functions has been long recognized 
and accepted, and the legislature did not, in 
defining the word ‘frequenter’ intend to abro 
gate.” 

Another case which incorporates the same 
principle, although it does not involve manual 
training, is also reported in the records of the 
Wisconsin courts.*. This was an appeal from 


Milwaukee 


The decision of the lower court was 


an order of the superior court of 
county. 
affirmed. 
admin 
Florence Folk to re 
cover damages for the death of said Florence, 
caused by the negligence of the defendant. The 
complaint was that the deceased was lawfully 
attending school and that, while so attending, 


“This was an action brought by the 


istrator of the estate of 


“Folk, Administrator vs. City of Milwaukee 
ber, 1900, 108 Wisconsin 350 


Decem 
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without fault or negligence on her part, she was 
made sick by sewer gas which escaped from the 
sewers in said building by reason of the fact 
that such sewers were negligently and care 
lessly allowed to become clogged up. * * * 
That said Florence Folk died in consequence 
of sickness caused by said poisoning.” 

The court ruled as follows: 
its public schools, a city is performing merely 
a public duty, and is not liable for the death 
of a pupil caused by sewer gas escaping into 
the school building from a sewer therein which 
had negligently, and with knowledge of the city 
authorities, been allowed to become out of re- 
pair and clogged up.” 


“In maintaining 


Indiana Differs from New York 
Indiana—The following quotations from a 


letter received from the legal department of the 
State Department of Public Instruction in In- 
diana indicates that that state takes substan 
tially the same stand as Wisconsin. 

“Section 25 of the latest labor law says: 
‘Nothing in this act shall prevent any pupil 
from working on any properly guarded machine 
in the manual training department of any 
school when such work is performed under the 
This 
permits the boys to use the machines, and the 
following opinion offered by Mr. U. 8S. Lech, 
attorney general, emphasizes the fact that they 


personal supervision of an instructor.’ 


do so at their own risk. 

“The duty of providing means of education 
at the public expense by building and maintain 
ing schoolhouses, employing teachers, etc., 1s 
purely a public duty, in the discharge of which 
the local body, as the state’s representative, is 
exempt from corporate liability for the faulty 
construction or want of repair of its school 
buildings or the torts of its servants employed 
therein.” 

New York—-In the State of New York a 
somewhat different viewpoint is given, as may 
be seen from the quotation from a letter written 
by Assistant Counsel of the State Department 
of Education regarding a recent case’ “In 
this case a high school pupil, 17 years of age, 
taking a course in the manual training depart 
ment, received injuries while operating an un 
guarded buzz saw as part of his school work. 
It was contended, * * * that the board was 
an agency of the state and as such was per 
forming 


governmental functions and _ was, 


therefore, immune from liability. The evidence 
shows that while the pupil was fully instructed 
in the use of the saw, such saw was itself not 
Such failure to 
provide a proper machine Was ascribed to the 


protected by proper guards. 


board of education, as it is charged by statute 
with the sole right to purchase such machines. 
The court ruled that, ‘Although it (board of 
education) acts in its corporate capacity, it is 
not absolved from liability as a governmental 
* . * It is liabli 


body for its own negligence.’ 


agency. as a corporate 
The court said 
further, ‘When the jury found the board as a 
corporate body was guilty of negligence in pur 
chasing, installing, operating, and permitting 
to be used by the pupils of the school under its 
direct control a dangerous machine, if cannot 
he held that the board is not liable for such 
negligence as a governmental agency.” 

In the statement from New York, the fol 
Jaked vs. 
Poard of Education, 198 Appellate Division, 
113; Kelly vs. Board of Education, 191 A. D. 
951. 

In summing up the situation in regard to 
New York, Mr. Charles A. Brind of the Law 
Division of the State Department of Eduea- 
tion says: 


lowing additional cases are quoted: 


“We can say quite definitely 
“1, That a board of education is not respon- 
sible for accidents to pupils in and about the 


‘Herman vs. Board Edueation, 234 New York, 196 
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school grounds unless it can be shown that by 
its own act or failure to act, when lawfully 
bound to act, it is negligent. 

“9 As a corollary to 1, a board of education 
is not responsible for the negligence, miscon- 
duct, or misfeasance of its subordinate officers 
and employees unless such liability has been 
assumed or imposed by law. 

“3. A board of education is a corporate body 
and as such members thereof are not respon- 
sible individually. This is clearly set forth in 
the case of Bassett vs. Fish, supra. The case 
of Herman vs. Board of Education, cited here- 
tofore, is also in point.” 

He says further: “We must not be led 
astray, however, and must bear in mind that 
a board of education cannot escape liability if 
it is the board’s duty to act in the first instance. 
* * * Jn all eases which involve the use 
of apparatus, we may fairly assume that a board 
of education will be held responsible to see to 
it that proper apparatus is provided in the first 
place, and that it is kept in proper condition. 
In my opinion, a board will not be held respon- 
sible for accidents in manual and physical 
training departments due to the use of appa- 
ratus if such apparatus is in proper condition 
x % * 

This opinion is supported by the decision in 
another case which appeared in the Supreme 
Court of the same state.t “A board of educa- 
tion is not liable for injury to a pupil on a buzz 
saw in a manual training school, where it neg 
ligently failed to guard the belt of the saw, if 
the unguarded belt was not the proximate cause 
of the accident.” 

In the same case it was decided that the jury 
must decide regarding the contributary negli- 
gence of the pupil. 

When the saw is equipped with a guard which 
complies with the labor law (N. Y. 
Laws 


Consol. 
Chapter 31, Laws 1921, Chap. 50) and 
pupil fails to use it the board is not liable, if 
the student’s failure was the sole cause of the 
accident. 

It was decided further that the board is not 
liable, if an accident occurs to a pupil who is 
not permitted to, or whose course ot instruction 
does not require him to, use the saw. 

Personal Liability in Massachusetts 

Massachusetts—The position of Massachu- 
setts on the question is stated by R. Q, Smith, 
State Director of Edueation, who 
has based his statements oh the opinions of 


V ocational 


sundry corporation counsel’s and attorney gen 
eral’s opinions. 

“Tt is clear that a city is not liable for in 
juries to students at trade schools due to the 
negligence of any of the school officials or 
teachers or other employees acting under their 
direction, as education and the maintenance of 
the schools is a public or governmental fune- 
tion, and when a city is discharging a duty 
imposed solely for the benefit of the pupil, and 
from the performance of which it receives no 
profit or advantage, it incurs no liability for 
officers, unless 
statute (expressly or by necessary implication) 


the negligence of its some 
subjects the city to pecuniary responsibility for 
such negligence. 

“And the city is not liable because some rev 
enue is derived from the labor and products of 
the pupils. The expenses are not met and no 
profit above them is made by such revenue, and 
the school is not conducted with a view to 
pecuniary profits. 

‘But the officials of the school and their sub- 
ordinates may be liable for their individual 
negligent acts or omissions, under certain cir- 
cumstances. <All public officers who have the 
approving their subordinates are 
bound to exercise ordinary care in selecting 


power of 


‘Johnson vs. Board of Education Supreme Court, 
N. Y., 1924—210, 210 Appeilate Division 723 


proper persons for the positions and to super 
intend their conduct; and they are bound not 
to assign to them tasks for which they know 
such subordinates to be incompetent and in the 
execution of which it is reasonable to infer that 
disastrous consequences will ensue. But, if 
they are guiltless of personal negligence in the 
selection of their subordinates, they are not an- 
swerable for the negligence of such subordinates 
necessarily and properly employed by or under 
them in the discharge of their official duties, 
The rule of respondeat superior does not apply 
to them, because subordinates or sub-agents 
which they are allowed or required to appoint, 
become, by such appointment, like themselves, 
agents of the government. 

“An official or a subordinate or sub-agent may 
be personally liable for his own negligent acts 
or omissions which are the direct cause of an 
injury to a pupil. They must exercise ordinary 
or reasonable care and prudence; that is, such 
care as men of ordinary sense, prudence, or 
capacity would take, under like circumstances, 
in the conduct or 
affairs. 

“Machines reasonably adapted to the purposes 
for which they are intended should be provided 
by those whose duty it is to provide the ma- 
chines, and they should be kept in reasonably 
safe and proper condition. 


management of their own 


“The pupils should be warned of any danger 
from machinery that is not apparent to a per 
son of ordinary intelligence of his age. 

“The duty to warn the pupil of danger rests 
upon anyone who is directly in charge of the 
work on that machine. This does not mean that 
the safety of pupils is guaranteed, but ordinary 
care must be used to guard against injury.” 

Pennsylvania and Michigan Cases 

Pennsylvania—The question was raised in 
Pennsylvania in the case of a young lady of 
19, a pupil of a publie school, who was burned 
while standing near a stove in which the jani- 
tor used petroleum to hasten the kindling of 
the fire. There was evidence to show that the 
directors knew of the use of petroleum for this 
purpose, hence the suit against them.® 

In the opinion of the court, a school district 
in Pennsylvania is but an agent of the com- 
monwealth and as such is a quasi-corporation 
for the sole purpose of administering the Com- 
monwealth’s system of public education; it is, 
therefore, not liable for the negligence of school 
directors or of their employees unless liability 
has been expressly created by statute. 
stated further that the school 
boards of the Commonwealth are authorized to 


The court 


levy a tax and to receive funds out of state 
appropriations, but these funds must be devoted 
exclusively to the maintenance’ of the schools. 
Because of this limitation on how funds shall 
be spent these districts can have no funds with 
which to pay damages. 

Michigan—The only Michigan case obtained 
is not in the field of manual training, but it 
involves the principle being considered.® 

In the case of Elmer H. Daniels, an infant, 
against the Board of Education of Grand Rap- 
ids, as a body and individually, for injuries 
caused by faulty construction of a 
balustrade in a school building, the following 
decision was given: 

“1. A school district created by Act 593, 
Local Acts 1905, limiting its power exclusively 
to purposes of education, is purely a govern- 
mental agency, and that it may hold the prop 
erty of the district in its name and sue and be 
sued, does not enlarge it as a quasi-corporation; 
and, in the absence of statute creating liability, 
it is exempt from corporate liability for faulty 


alleged 


‘De Vere Ford vs. Kendall School District, 121 
Pennsylvania 543 (October, 1888). 
"Daniels vs. Board of Education, Grand Rapids, 
June, 1916; 191 Michigan 339. 
(Concluded on Page 151) 
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One of the surprising facts brought out by 
most school surveys is that the different schools 
within a system vary greatly in the quality and 
quantity of work they accomplish. There is 
often a difference in the intellectual level of the 
children in the various schools. Sometimes the 
teaching personnel of one school is superior to 
that of others. After the factors of intelli- 
gence and teaching ability have been accounted 
for, however, there generally remains a differ- 
ence that can only be explained in terms of in- 
ferior or superior supervision by the principal. 
Nowhere in school work is there found such 
striking evidence as to the value of professional 
leadership. The principal who knows his job 
cets results that put his less able or less ener 
getic colleagues to shame. At the same time 
his results give rise to the question as to 
whether supervision in general cannot be im 
proved. 

There is a great amount of variation in the 
time given to supervision by different princi 
The report of the Committee of Fifteen 
of the California High School Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation for 1923 shows that less than nine per 


pals. 


cent of the time of the 146 principals reporting 
was spent in supervisory work. George I. Linn, 
in a study made at Stanford University in 1922, 
found that the spent in 


vision by fifty high school principals was only 


average time super 
5.6 per cent and by 25 grade school principals 
was only 7.6 per cent. 

In 1923, 
naires out and secured returns from 65 prin 
cipals from various parts of the United States. 
These returns the 


reporting 


Laura Specht Price sent question 


from larger grade 


the principals 


were 
schools and claimed 
that they gave 42 per cent of their time to the 
improvement of This 
probably best 
larger schools. 

Mr. 


and professors of education to list the duties of 
a school principal in the order of their impor 


teaching. latter 


the 


st udy 


represents practice of th 


Linn also asked 29 city superintendents 


tance, The results show that supe rvision Was 


The re 


sults revealed by the school survevs would eer 


considered the most important duty. 


tainly justify this conclusion, and it is furth: 
backed up by the experience of school adminis 
trators. 

Inquiry among school principals will almost 
always bring the response that supervision is 
their most difficult function. Of course it takes 
no special professional ability to eriticize, but i! 
does take keen insight and special training t 
enable helpful suggestions te 
teachers for the improvement of their work 
As Jessie M. Hamilton has pointed out, “It ha- 
not been long since supervision was regarded 
almost entirely from the standpoint of inspec 
hon. 


one to give 


It meant to look for poor work, to tear it 
to pieces as a foundation upon which to build 
something better.” this old 
ception of passing away, and 
many principals frankly admit their inability to 
render Others, who 
are less honest with themselves or who still look 
ipon supervision as detective work, brand thi 
new 


Fortunately Con 


supervision is 


a higher type of service. 


scientific movement in education, with it- 
for efficiency, as fad. 
Their dislike for the new methods is further 
enhanced by the fact that, no matter how much 


time they may spend in inspectional supervisio1 


demand just another 


r detective work, their schools almost invari 
ably make a showing 
measurements are applied to the work of their 
pupils 


poor when scientific 


It seems to be a universal law that whenever 


more accurate methods of measurement are de 





E. Wiley, Superintendent of Schools, Lodi, 


Achievement Test. 
Sixth Grade. Sept.’2y. 
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Scores 
Fig. 1 
Such a figure mukes clear how the ability of the 
members of the class varies, and it also shows how 
the class compares in ability with the normal class 


vised in any field of human endeavor, the pro 
duct is improved. The work of education is 
found to be no exception to this general rule. 
Educational tests make it possible Lo 
where 


find just 


poor work is being done in a school. 
Then, if there is any disposition on the part of 
those in authority to find out why the unfavor 
able conditions exist, improvement is sure to 
take place. 


real 


“Snoopervision” has to give way to 


constructive supervision, however, before 
the greatest improvement will be possibl 

Those principals who are professionally alive 
and wish to improve, will find supervisory work 
becoming more effective and easier, if they 


adopt 


will 


graphic, objective methods wherever 


possible. 


It seems that it should not be 


necessury to 
point out that the principal should have a 
definite plan and eonerete objectives toward 


which his supervision should be directed. By 
far the larger part of present-day supervision is 


without detinite objectives, however, ind is 


a random, desultory manner that is only 


utter 


done in 


saved from failure by the personality of 
of the tasks 
a principal must perform in a 
for 


a detinite 


the supervisor. The great variety 
that 


is partly 


single day 
condition, It Is 
solv dule 


lerieal or organiza 


responsible this 
hard to make out 


to it 


and keep 
when administrative, ¢ 
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In no other way can the need for individual nstruc 


tion be brought so forcibly to the attention of the 


teacher 
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Objective Methods in School Supervision 


Calif. 


tion duties may interfere at the most inoppor- 
tune times. Still, a definite plan and a sched- 
ule are imperative if the best results are to be 
obtained. 

At the beginning of the school year, admin 
istrative and organization duties will crowd 
everything else into the background and the 
principal will have little time for constructive 
He will need to new 
pupils, start his new teachers, and get his whole 
school into quiet running order. Before the 
end of the first month, however, he should find 
time to take pretty complete stock of his situa 
tion, 


supervision. classify 


In the medical profession, careful diagnosis 
is the first step in remedial treatment, and the 
same procedure should be adopted in the field of 
education. If this is not done, much time may 
be wasted treating a the 


For instance, poor work 


symptom while real 


cause is overlooked. 
in arithmetic reasoning is often found to be due 
to lack of reading ability rather than to weak 
ness in arithmetic. In order to make a correc! 
the principal will need the most 
accurate information that it is possible for him 


to get. 


diagnosis, 


For that reason he wil! use the present 
This 
does not mean that he will neglect other means 
for 


standardized tests for all they are worth. 
diagnosing his school. He should neglect 
nothing that will give him a clearer picture ot 
conditions as they exist. 

A battery test, the Stanford 
Achievement Test, will give him the quickest 
survey of the work of his school, and should bx 
given before the close of the first month. The 
teachers should be interested in the work from 
the 


their greatest purpose as they are used by tlu 


similar to 


start. Achievement tests will only serve 


teachers as tools. Their chief value lies in the 
fact that they make possible a more careful 
diagnosis of the individual pupil. Of cours 
diagnosis, as such, is of little value unless it is 
followed up with appropriate action. <A doe 
tor’s diagnosis does not effect a eure; it is the 
medicine he gives after a proper diagnosis has 
been made. In like manner, it is only after 
the difficulty in the case of each student has 


heen discovered, that remedial measures can bi 
undertaken. 

As soon as the results of the achievement test 
are determined, a frequency polygon should be 
constructed showing the relative standing of the 
See Fig. 1. When 
sented in this manner, a number of pertinent 


pupils in each class. pre 


facts are revealed. Such a figure makes clear 


how the ability of the members of the class 
varies, and it also shows how the class compares 
in ability with the normal class. Without 


question, different teaching methods should be 
employed with the class represented in Fig. I 
than with one whose members were more nearly 
equal in ability. 


The principal should collect copies of these 
pe lygons from the different teachers and con 
struct a table similar to Figure 2. This will 


give him a bird’s eye view of his whole school. 
It will be especially helpful in connection with 
special promotions and demotions found neces 
the 


will 


hom» 
his 
school is up to standard, and just how much it 


sary to make various classes more 


genous. It also show him whether 


varies from grade to grade. The layman is in 
clined to think that one fourth grade is just 
like any other fourth grade and that the classes 
j Very often it 
is found, however, that all the classes are up to 


in a given school are uniform. 


standard except one, or that one fifth grade may 
he doing work superior to the class above it. 
Many causes may bring this about, such as poor 
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AND IS ESPECIALLY HELPFUL IN CONNECTION WITH RE- 


CLASSIFICATIONS FOUND NECESSARY. 


teaching, poor health on the part of the pupils, 
a lower mental level, overcrowded classes, or a 
combination of any or of all these reasons. It 
is up to the principal to find the causes and so 
far as possible, devise ways of removing these 
causes of poor work. 

If the Stanford Achievement Test is used, 
the teacher should graph the results for the 
class by subjects. See Fig. 3. Such a graph 
shows in what subject the class is below the 
standard for its grade. In like manner, indi 
vidual graphs should be When the 
scores made by Bennie Arnold are compared 


made. 


with the class averages, it becomes apparent at 
once that Bennie will probably not benefit by 
group instruction. In no other way can this 
fact be brought home so forcibly to the teacher. 
Also, when the pupil is shown such a chart of 
his achievement, a powerful incentive for better 
work is provided. 

If some other test is given, charts similar t 
Fig. 4 will be found helpful. This shows the 
class average, the class norm, and the relativ 
standing of the various pupils. The Courtis 
Practice Tests in Arithmetic make a great deal 
of use of individual graphs to show progress 
from month to month. Such methods have 
proven their value in motivating the pupil’s 
work. 

If the principal wishes to know just what per 
cent of a class falls between given scores, he 
should construct ovive curves similar to Fig. 5. 
The ogive curve gives the most easily inter 
preted picture of the spread of ability in a 
class. It shows very clearly what per cent of 
pupils are misplaced and makes it easier to r¢ 
classify into more homogenious groups. 

With the above results before him, the prin 
cipal can tell just where his school stands and 
These are the 
things he needs to know before he plans his 
The funda 
mental purpose of all supervision should be to 


where its chief weaknesses are. 
supervisory campaign for the year. 


secure the greatest possible increase in the edu 
eational growth of the pupils. In this sense, 
supervision becomes cooperative teaching and 
cooperative problem solving. The diagnosis 
has shown him where the emphasis is needed. 
With these facts before him he can determiné 
what his major objectives for the vear should be 
and should proceed to make out a_ tentative 
supervisory program. 

The facts may show that his school is espe 
It is important to 
know this, but it is far more important that 
something be done about it. It will help him to 
plan his attack on his problem and to carry it 
out successfully if he | draw up a definite 
plan covering the subject to be taken up for 


cially weak in reading. 


special study. For instance, if he follows the 
outline suggested by Dr. Cubberley in “The 
Principal and His School,” he might have: 


October Supervision Program 
Week of 
Oct. 5-9 Supervisory Subject: Oral Reading. 
Main Objectives: 
(1) To study methods being used to 
teach the mechanics of reading; 
i. e., use of the voice, position, 
enunciation, etc. 
(2) To study methods used to 
secure mastery of new words; 
i. e., use made of phonics, use 
made of the dictic na”y, use 
made of context in wh-ch new 
words appears. 
Supervisory Sub ect: Oral Reading. 
Main Objectives: Same as last week. 
(1) Does the materis] used arouse 
the interest of the pupils? Is 
it properly graded for the class 
in question? Whoet attempt is 
made to supplement the assign 
ment through special reports 
Supervisory Subject: Silent Reading. 
Main Obiectives: 
To study the individual records 
and class records showing rate 
and comprehension with a view to 
improvement. What methods are 
being used to increase speed? 
What methods are being used to 
increase comprehension? Is com 
prehension being sacrificed to 
speed? Are the thought proc 
esses of the children being 
aroused ? 
Supervisory Subject: 
Main Objectives: 
To study the training given in 
organization, analysis, and re 
membrance in connection with 
the silent reading lesson. What 
training is being given in the 
selection of the central thought of 
a paragraph? Are the pupils 
being taught to outline their ma- 
terial? Is memory work based 
on comprehension and selection of 
the main points? 
How is the work being motivated? 
Reference books in principal’s office dealing 
with the supervisory topic: 
Bolenius, Silent and Oral Reading in the Ele 
mentary School. 
Buswell, Fundamental Reading Habits. 
Smith, One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent 
Reading. 
Gray, Remedial Cases in Reading. 


Oct. 12-16 


9 


Oct. 19-23 


Oct. 25-30 


Silent Reading. 


Such an outline of work should be duplicated 
und a copy should be given to each teacher. | 
this is done, the teachers are in a position to co 
operate with the principal in his efforts to im 
prove the instruction. Many administrators 


fail to make the best use of their teachers’ abil 
ity and experience because they do not tak 
their teachers into their confidence. By put 
ting the emphasis, in his supervisory work, upon 


I 


the problems which they have in common, the 


A CHART IS EASY TO CONSTRUCT AND IS 


ESPECIALLY HELPFUL IN SHOWING PROGRESS 


FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


principal will be able to secure a much better 
personal relationship between himself and his 


teachers. 


supervisor and teacher both maintaining a pro 
fessional attitude, 


factors militating against this attitude, how- 
éver, is the feeling on the part of the teacher 


If the child 


that her work is being criticized. 
and his achievement is made the center of in 


terest, this feeling is easy to overcome. 


The supervisor becomes, in a sense, a consulting 
physician who has been called in because of his 


supe ri r know ledge and expt rience to he Ip solve 


a difficult edueational case. 


By keeping before his teachers a special prob- 


] 


1 special habit to be inculeated, a principal will 


he 


ible to secure actual, concrete, 
results from his supervision. 


A eareful use of graphic and 


methods will impress the teachers with the fact 


that their work must be adapted to the individ 
ual pupil. 


an impression that cannot be conveyed in any 


other way. Once the teacher has been con 


verted to the individual point of view, it will be 
easier to get her to study her methods and 


teaching aims in a more critical 


About all the 


“Oh, John can’t learn. 
to be subnormal mentally.” 


are failing. 


them of any responsibility in the case. Low 
mentality is not the only cause of backwardness 
in school, and the facts may be that John is 
bright enough, but is suffering from physical. 
social, or disciplinary conditions, or all too 


often just from poor teaching 


On the other hand, teachers are often very 
much surprised at the condition which objee 


tive tests reveal. 


faster than his real 
warrant. The 


much 
would 
makes this 


teachers’ marks 


make their judgments more objective. 


grade period, he will obtain a strong argument 
in favor of more accurate measurement. He 
will be able to demonstrate that the grade “A” 
does not mean the same when given by different 


(Concluded on Page 137) 





A great deal is said in the literature 
on supervision about the desirability of the 


Probably, one of the chief 


Rather 
a spirit of cooperation will manifest itself. 


lem to be solved, a distinct end to be achieved, 
measurable 


objective 


Kacts displayed as in Fig. 3 make 


manner. 
mental testing movement has 
done for some teachers is to furnish them with 
u new excuse as to why so many of their pupils 
He seems 
They say it with 
a shrug of the shoulders that seems to excuse 


The well behaved pupil whe 
seems interested in his work is often promoted 
accomplishment 
subjective nature’ of 
possible. They 
need to be encouraged to adopt many of tht 
methods of the standardized tests in order t0 
If the 
principal will have his teachers graph a fre 
quence polygon of the grades they gave the last 
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FAIRPORT HIGH SCHOOL, FAIRPORT, N. Y. 


The Fairport High School, Fairport, N. Y. 
s considered by authorities who have visited it 
to be one of the tinest and most attractive school 
buildings, fro™m the viewpoint of architecture, in 
the western part of New York. Loeal sehool 
authorities consider the building an important 
asset to the community. The building is admir 
ably and economically planned and has a fine 
setting on a beautiful site. According to the 
State Department of Edueation, the building 
has distinct architectural merit and stands cut 
with an individuality that forees one to admire 
it. 

The Fairport High School has a frontage of 
one hundred and sixty-six feet and a depth of 
one hundred and thirty-five feet. The exterior 
walls of interlocking tile, furred and plastered 
inside, are faced with a rough texture variegated 
brick and cast stone trim. The interior parti 


tions are of brick, tile, and gvpsum block. The 


floors are of the reinforced concrete joist type. 


With the exception of the root. the building is 


of fireproof construction. 

The Interior finish oft the building Is of oak, 
the corridors are floored with terrazzo, and the 
\« stibules Wialhlscote d with mn irble, Telephone, 
cloek, and bell systems bave been installed 


throughout 


























HARDY, HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, FAIRPORT, N. Y 
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R. Drver Architects, Rochester 
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First Floor Plan 

The first floor contains offices for the superin 
tendent of schools, principal and general admin 
istration, as well as a library, eight classrooms 
with wardrobes for the junior high school pupils, 
toilet rooms, and two teachers’ rest rooms with 
and 
The men’s room is also used as a meet 


toilets and individual wardrobes for men 


women. 

ing place for the school board. The auditorium 

which seats 725 persons has a graded floor and 

balcony, and is equipped with a large stage and 

All 

are of steel with slate treads in enclosed wells. 
Second Floor Plan 


senior high schoo] occupies the second 


a motion picture projection booth. stairs 


The 
Hoor, which contains two large study rooms, four 
home rooms, three recitation rooms, a group of 
rooms all 
small elinie and hospital. 

The Basement 
basement are 


three science fully equipped, and a 


for commercia! 


COUTSEeS, drawing, biology, domestic science and 


In the rooms 


domestic art, and a cafeteria. A gymnasium 
with seating at the sides for 900 spectators is 
connecting with which are 
toilet 


An examination room and offices for 


located in the rear, 


locker, shower and rooms for both bovs 


and girls, 
physical instruetors open directly into the gym- 


naslum. The school athletic field at the rear is 


easily reached from the locker rooms and the 
evinnasium. 
The building equipped and including the 


investment of less 
than 29 
per cubie foot. The architects for the building 
were Messrs. O. W. Drver of 
Rochester, N. Y 


architeet’s fee represents an 


than $350,000, or a eost of less cents 


and Ilarwood 


A SAN DIEGO COUNTY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


J. Harold Hawkins 
schools ot the 


The 


restricte d 


southwest, excepting in 
to spread themselves 


The el 


alifornia, is a fair 


disti Cts, tend 


. , , 
spacious Comtort ementaryv schoo! 


out in 
n Chula Vista, ¢ 


An entire city 


example 


bloek hus be nm set aside tor the 


buildings and grounds of the school. The on 


story structure Is SO) situated that playgrounds 
re available in both the front and the rear. 
Phe stv le ol architecture Is, n eneral 

Spanish colonial rom the sidewalk, looking 


up the palm bordered drive, one is impressed 


with the almost countless numbers of Freneh 
doors of the school, all of whieh open out onto 
a wide cement walk. Above the do rs are tran 
SOIMS, and atop of the transoms are ventilators. 
Plenty of fresh air is present in the modern 


that! <A 


rooms 1s 


re is ne doubt about 


schoolrooms, thi 


further result of these many doored 


that a fire drill is as quickly completed as 
| 


though some giant had whitfed the little tvkes 


out of the building with one gently tirm breath. 


walls is a 


other 


eolor «of the exterior stuceo 


adobe Whi 


se bare Wi s Is relieved Lyx 


soft tan monotony of the 


\ 


| 


(it signed 


conventionally 
reveals, Dignitied eolumns grace the 
three 


lobby 


entrance that 
lobby. 


enter two othe =, 


main leads, via pairs of 


des, ti 2 From. th 


One hays 


one for the principal and one 


teachers. Directly opposite the entrance, 


Tor 


and across the lobby, is the auditorium and its 


stage, a convenient arrangement for easy entry 
and quick exit. 

he classrooms all open into one long hall 
which runs the entire length of the main build 
Ing At end of this hall 
through a door into a delightfully proportioned 


logge} 


r ‘ 
BR la 


either one passes 


that connects with the two wings of the 
The 


manual training department and the combined 


building. Here are more classrooms. 


domestic section and cafeteria are in 


science 
separate wings; all of their doors, however, lead 
into the main hall. 

he tremendous amount of window space, or 


rather door space, assures adequate daylighting 
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for all parts of the building. Seldom is there 


recourse to artifiielal feature that shout 


be appreciated where 
stantls used. 

School 
the 


ments 


architecture is a study in itself, but 


scientific arranging of 


rooms and depart 


need not, in its drastic drain on the 
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out 


the element f beaut Chis does happen re 

gretably often Pleasing lines, soft colors, and 
Proper proportions have their effeet on the 
sthetic natures of young people even though 
they may be unconscious of the influence at 


the time. 
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SCHOOL AND CIVIC AUDITORIUM, RANCHO SANTA FE, CALII ven 
Requa & Jackson, Architects, San Diewo, Calif The 
CHOGL AT RANCHO SANTA FE, C AL I When the decision was reached to found here type 
eUNs & Sackeen, Aneyeeet, San Dee, Va a2 unique community, it was also decided that the 
SPANISH ARCHITECTURE DOMINATES a 9,000-acre cattle range. Here in the olden the old ranch house and all other relies of the high 
TOWN BUILDING PROJECT days Don Juan Mario Osuna, soldier of fortune past should be carefully preserved and that all 

In southern Califor s now under way a and tirst alealde of San Diego, built his adobe © the new buildings ereeted should also be T 
big project that - attracting vide attention. a This building still stands in made to contorm in appearance to the romantic was 
The last of the historic Spanish land grants ; past. fo do this called for the expert direction with 
of San Diego county is bei transformed into the shade of the majestic pepper trees, show of architects thoroughly versed in Spanish It j 
a land of orehards and hom This estate, ing well how the country gentlemen of that) ¢olonial architecture. for that was chosen as hou: 
now known as Rancho Santa Fe, s originally early period lived. the dominant type. nine 
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All home designs, over 400 in all, must meet 
with the approval of these architects, so far as 
exteriors are concerned. This policy is pro 
dueing remarkable harmony in the entire com- 
munit’. Quaint shops and offices stand near 
the guest house, and across the plaza is rising 
a spacious structure which will house the 
yrade school, the high school, and the = eivie 
auditorium. Additions will be made to this 
building as the needs of the growing community 
warrant. 

THE FRANKLIN-RILEY SCHOOL PLANT AT 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 
D. W. Horton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Logansport, Indiana 

Following a very thorough study of the 

school population, travel distances, and future 


growth of the west side of the city of Logans 
port, Indiana, in 1922 and 1923, it was decided 
to utilize the site of the present Franklin 
schools for a junior high school building. — It 
was planned to connect up the building of the 
junior high sehool with the remodeling of the 
two old grade schools on the grounds. The 
junior high school draws its pupils from three 
other four-room schools and from one six-room 
school on the west side of the city. 

Karly in the development ot the building 
program, a detinite estimated expenditure Was 
decided upon, and the architects, Messrs. Allen 
& Garriott, of Logansport, im) making their 
plans for the structure performed their work 
with this limitation in mind. The Franklin 


schools consisted ot two old erade buildings 





and a one-story boiler room connected with 
them. These buildings were old, of antiquated 
architecture, and unsuited to present day re 
quirements. An inspection of the buildings 
and a study of their possibilities resulted in a 
decision to remodel them and to add four rooms 
to the smaller, thus providing adequate accom 
modations for the elementary grades. One 
building was planned to house the primary 
school composed of the first three grades, while 


the other was reserved for the three higher 





vrades and the administrative offices. A> third 


building, together with a shop, was planned for ENTRANCE DETAIL, FRANKLIN-RILEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI 
the junior high school, which was designated Which serve both as playgrounds and as a deco ghting is adequate for the purposes intended. 
the Riley Junior High School. rative approach to the building. It Is so planned that the fover may be entered 
In working out the building project, the Phe construction of the building is fireproof direetly from the corridor of the old building. 
factors of eCONOMY, simplicity in design, and in the essential features involving the stairways Rear exits and stave entrances are accessible 
adaptability to school purposes were taken into | and = corridors Phe building is adapted for to both schools The floor is 64 feet by 48 feet, 
account. The auditorium-gymnasium = was social and civic center purposes because of its vith baleony, and provides a total seating 
located adjacent to the west end of the old large and excellent auditorium, which lends capacity of 600° persons The stage is 20 feet 
elementary building. This, with the location itself well to school pageants and = plays Phi deep, with 36-foot)> proscenium arch. It pro 
and plan of the grade building, was made the 9 auditorium is designed in good taste and the des a gymnasium playing floor 64 feet by 35 


nucleus about which the entire scheme was 
built. Twelve houses and lots were condemned 
and the eround added to the already large 
grounds of the Franklin School, which made a 
fair-sized lot for the entire plant. 

In designing the structure as a whole, sim 
plicits was made the kevnote. The stvle of 
architecture was adapted from the Georgian 
period, and each unit carries out a chronolog 


, 


ical development in the design. The buildings 


4, 





are of Class Bo construction; the construction 





oy 
= a a 


throughout is ot brick, stone, steel] and wood, 


with tireproof stairways and corridors. 








Unilateral lighting is employed in all rooms, 
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‘ 
yl 
a 
t 
t 
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except in the primary building, where tables 
and chairs are used. Steam heating and unit 


4 b . . ‘ 
ea 


ventilation have been provided throughout. 


The buildings are of the two-story-and-basement 





here type and house a total of 950 students—500 in 

that the elementary section, and 450 in the junior 

the high school group. 

t all The Riley Junior High School 

» be The junior high school unit of eighteen rooms 

ntic was located west of the gymnasium-auditorium, 

‘tion with corridor connection to the main foyer. 
nish It is a fine example of Georgian architecture, 72 v4 3 
n Os housing the pupils of grades seven, eight and ) 


nine. The building is set in spacious grounds, PLOT PLAN OF THE FRANKLIN-RILEY SCHOOL PLANT, LOGANSPORT, IND 
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RiLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND FRANKLIN SCHOOL, LOGANSI 


feet in size, with a capacity tor four hundred 
spectators. Space is reserved under the audi 
torium floor for a future school cafeteria. Un 
der the arrangement, the baleony can be used 
without interfering with the use of the first 
oor, where athletic games may be in progress 


The Riley building is lighted by means of 
banks of windows arranged so that the light 
falls over the left shoulders of the pupils. In 
direct lighting fixtures have been installed for 
use on dark days, and for evening use. Shops 
and classrooms, with some exceptions, are 
planned to seat thirty pupils each 

In connection with the building, there Is a 


large industrial prevocational shop unit for 


boys. It contains shop rooms for printing, 
electricity, machine shop practice, sheet metal 
work, wood-working, drawing, forge work, auto 
mobile repair and plumbing. 

The home economics departm«e nt occupies the 
entire west side of the first tloon 

In addition to class and shop rooms, ther 
are a nurses’ room, a rest room for women and 
one for men, and an office comprising a recep 
tion room and a private office. The office is 
provided with a large safe for the storing of 
other valuables of the 


school records and 


schools. Lockers ure found in all corridors, 


and drinking fountains are placed at convenient 
points. 
The floors in the building are sate, sanitary 


Toilet and corri 


and pleasing in appearance. 


dor tloors, as well as stairways, are of light 





red asbestos, with dark red borders. These floors 


are soundproof and fireproof and enhance the 


appearance of the corridor. All cement floors 


are treated with a surface-hardening material, 
which eliminates dust and bleaches the surtace. 

The cost of erecting this school plant was 
low, The Franklin building was remodeled at 
a cost of $60,000, while the Riles building cost 
$140,000, making the total cost of the entire 
plant, $200,000. 

SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

Milford, N. H. A twelve-room — school 
building is in process of erection and will be 
occupied about January first. The building re- 
places two old elementary schools, and accom- 
modates grades one to six. 

New York, N. Y. As was predicted last 
March, the board of education has asked for 
only $20,000,000 for new buildings and sites. 
This is the smallest sum requested by the board 
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for this purpose in many years. The 1925 
budget carried an item of $32,700,000 and the 
1924 budget $40,536,000. 

In explanation of the reduced request, the 
building committee pointed out that the build 
ings now under contract will provide some 
70,000 new sittings and that plans are in prep- 
aration which will add 40,000 more. Projects 
remaining in the programs for other years will 
provide approximately 50,000 other sittings. 

It is estimated that it will cost about $100, 
000 to complete the earlier programs, and 
therefore it was deemed advisable to estimate 
the 1926 program at $20,000,000. 

Paducah, Ky. The board of education has 
issued a call for a bond issue of $175,000, to be 
subject to a vote of the citizens on November 
third. The bond issue is to provide school build- 
ings to take care of an increased population due 
to the expansion of the shops of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company and other new in 
dustries coming to the city. 
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E. E. Joralemon, Architect, Buffalo, N. Y 
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Pontiac, 


budget 
tax 


The 


Mich. 
dollars have been collected by the board 
budget for lS 
amounts to 
monies 
budget 


and esti 


also 


j25-1926. 


$1,063,130, 
resources 


mated 
include 


DETAII HIGH SCHOO! 
AND TAXATION 
More than half 





a millior 


The 
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tot 
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of edu 
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voted by the district for school site purchases. 
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year, as against $42,915 for the previous school 
year. 

Cleveland, O. A large increase in expendi 
tures by the board of education in the last 25 
as compared to the growth in population 


F. Walsh, 


years, 
in that period, has been revealed by J. 


chairman of the committee on public expendi 

tures of the Building Owners and Managers’ 

Association. Referring to the reports of the 

state auditor, it is shown that there were col 

lected in taxes in Cuyahoga County in 1900, 
=> = 


$5,721,337, while the amount collected this year 
will be above $71,000,000. In 1900, the popula- 
tion was 381,768 and the budget of the board 
$1,559,107. 

In July, 1925, the population was 936,485 or 
less than two and one-half times what it was 
in 1900, and the school budget for 1925-1926 
calls for $19,620,942. 

In 1900, new school buildings were paid out 
of the current revenues, while at the present 
time new school buildings are paid for by bond 
issues, and there are bonds outstanding amount- 
ing to $30,000,000. 

Lima, O. The school board has asked that 
two-tenths of a mill levy be placed before the 
voters this fall for the maintenance of the city 
playgrounds. This action has been found nec- 
essary because of the difficulty of raising suffi- 
cient funds by popular subscription. 

The school board of Corning, Ia., has been 
restrained from holding a sale of $160,000 of 
school bonds in a temporary restraining order 
issued by the Supreme Court. The injunction 
is a step in the fight between rival factions, one 
of which claims the election authorizing the 
bonds was illegal. 


Council Bluffs, Ila. Members of the school 


board anticipate the refunding of between 
$180,000 and $190,000 worth of bonds in con- 
nection with the construction of the Thomas 
Jefferson School. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Among the budget 


allowances of the city, the largest increase was 
that of the board of education budget, which 
calls for $7,559,625 for 1926, as compared with 
$7,168,400 for 1925. In 1924, expenditures for 
this department totalled $6,572,401. 

St. Paul, Minn. Commissioner L. R. S. 
Ferguson has asked $3,011,455 for school pur- 
poses, an increase over this year of $328,501. 
The greater part of the increase is for new 
teachers and other employees required to 
operate eleven new be occupied this 
fall. 

Greenfield, Ind. 
commissioners has 


schools to 


board of tax 
approved a proposed bond 
issue of $38,600 for the erection of a high 
school building. The board has conditionally 
approved a bond issue of $30,000 for the con- 
struction of a gymnasium for a school in Dear 
born County. 
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The Work of the School Janitor 


Charles E. Reeves, Ph.D. 


(Continued from September) 


Scrubbing and Mopping Floors 

In a study of rules and regulations of boards 
of education, it is evident that there is seldom 
a distinction made between the scrubbing and 
mopping of floors. Yet, these are entirely dif- 
ferent jobs, as the connotations of the words 
themselves imply. Serubbing is the more thor- 
ough process, and implies work with a brush, 
followed by the use of a mop. Mopping would 
Each is an important 
job and each has a proper place in the janitor’s 
work schedule. There the 
cleaning of oiled floors, where the mop is en- 


omit use of the brush. 


are cases, such as 
tirely ineffective and thorough scrubbing must 
be performed. There are also cases, such as the 
semi-weekly, or more cleaning of 
corridors, where it 
would be a distinet waste of time to scrub every 
the 
mopping is sufficient. 


Fre quency of Cleanin gq Floors: 


frequent, 
kindergartens or unoiled 


time with 


rooms are cleaned water, and 
There is wide 
variation in the requirements of rules and reg- 
ulations for frequency of scrubbing and mop- 
ping floors of rooms. 


Of the 67 rules and regulations making specifi- 


classrooms and _ special 


cations as to frequency of performance, 24 re- 
quire serubbing or mopping three times per 
vear, eighteen require this work to be performed 
monthly, while the others make requirements 
for other frequencies ranging from “weekly” to 
“vearly.” 

thirteen of 


Practice in the eighteen schools 


observed was to scrub or mop, either two or 
three times per year, and in the other five 
schools, either vearly or never. 

Floors of corridors and stairs must be 


scrubbed or mopped four times per year accord- 


ing to the median requirement of rules and 
regulations. Median practice in the schools 


observed was to serub or mop them three times 
per vear. However, in the case of both require- 


ments and practice, medians have little mean- 


ing because there are two distinct means of 
earing for such floors, which require different 
frequency of serubbing or mopping. Wooden 
floors of corridors and stairs that are oiled, 


require scrubbing or mopping three times per 


vear, i. e., before each oiling, but terrazzo and 


often cement and composition floors, where left 


unoiled, must be scrubbed or mopped once, 


twice or even more frequently per week, de- 


pending upon the condition of the playground, 


the amount of use and the material of which 
the floors are composed. 
Kindergartens and domestic science rooms 


are left 
of the little children sit on the floor, 
while in the latter, dresses may touch the floor 
while girls work, 


special 


unoiled as a rule because, in the case 


former, 
are at Eighteen rules and 


had 


mopping 


regulations provisions for serub- 


bing or kindergartens or 
~ 


domestic 
science rooms, in fourteen of which it was re- 
quired that they be scrubbed or mopped weekly. 


In eleven of observed 


sixteen schools having 
such rooms, they were mopped three times per 
week. It is doubtful if weekly mopping of such 
rooms is sufficient. 
week would frequent. 


Where and when playgrounds are muddy, it 


To mop them two times per 
seem to be none too 
may be necessary to mop them daily. In any 
case such mopping should be supplemented oc- 
casionally by thorough scrubbing. 

When to Mop: Floors of 
corridors should be thoroughly 
scrubbed, not merely mopped, at the three vaca- 


Scrub or rooms, 


and stairs 
tion periods, and soon enough after vacation 
commences so that they will have time to dry 
before they are oiled. 


Floors of kindergartens, 
domestic science rooms and unoiled corridors 


may well be mopped during school hours, when 
not in use. There is usually some period when 
domestic science rooms are vacant and kinder- 
garten children are usually dismissed from a 
half hour to an hour before the close of each 
The necessary oceasional scrubbing of 
these rooms may also, usually, be performed 
during such periods. 

Affecting Mop- 
The amount of furniture in a room, and 
whether it is movable or stationarv, affects both 
the results and time required for scrubbing or 
mopping. 


session. 


Conditions 


Scrubbing and 


ping: 


Movable furniture, such as the chair- 
desk, has a distinct advantage for scrubbing. 
Lack of time makes it 
desks for cleaning at the Christmas and Faster 
vacations but there is sufficient time for their 
removal, so that rooms 
during the long summer 
Where stationary desks are used, 


impossible to remove 


may be thoroughly 


cleaned, vacation. 
the 
pedestal combination-desk-and-seat will facili- 
tate the work at periods when they cannot be 
removed. 


single 


Another condition affecting scrubbing is the 
kind of floor. A hard, smooth floor, such as 
maple, may be more easily cleaned than a soft, 
rough one such as pine. Also, a new floor is 
more easily cleaned than an old, worn, splin 
tered one. 

An important condition affecting the results 
and time required for scrubbing, as well as the 
necessary frequency, is the condition of the 
playground. A _ hard surfaced, well drained 
playground will go a long way toward helping 
to keep the floors clean. Again, the time of 
year will affect the amount of dirt carried into 
school buildings. Janitors point. out the fact 
that more mud will be earried into a building 
during a spring thaw, when the mud is loose 
and sticky, than later or earlier in the year when 
the ground becomes packed by heavy rains. 

Equipment and Tools: In nine of the schools 
studied, janitors scrubbed floors before oiling, 
while in eight schools they merely mopped them 
and in them at all. The 
equipment and tools used were as follows: 

In two 


did not clean 


one 


janitors used an electric 
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scrubbing machine, squeegee, two mops and two 
pails. 


schools janitors used a 


In three 


hand 


brush, a hand mop rag and two pails. 


scrub 
bing 


In four schools janitors used a long-handled 


scrubbing brush, 


a long-handled cord mop and 
three pails, one with a wringer attached. 


In eight schools janitors used two long 
handled cord mops, three pails, one with a 
wringer attached. 

Janitors also often use the hose to clean 


cement floors of basement rooms, such as play 
courts, there 
is effective but 


wooden floors. 


toilets, where 
This 


cannot be used for cleaning 


furnace rooms and 


ix a drain to the sewer. 


brush and several 
who used mops maintained that brushes accom 
plish better results than mops. 


All janitors who used a 


The time required to clean classrooms was 
taken the use of 
each of The data 
time required to 
scrub or mop 700 square feet of classroom floor 
The time required by the long-handled 
brush and the long-handled mop for two jani- 
tors was 46 The results very 
poor because the long-handled brush would not 
remove all of the oiled dirt. Time taken for 


for several observations by 


the above methods.! were 


then reduced to equivalent 


area, 


minutes. were 


‘See, Reeves, C. E., An Analysis of Janitor Service 
in Elementary Schools, pp. 111-117, Contributions to 
Education, No. 167, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, N. Y., 1925 
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the cleaning of rooms by means of the serub- 
bing machine, two men doing the work, aver- 
aged 53 minutes, 15 seconds, for 700 square feet 
of floor area. However. there was a loss, on the 
minutes, 30 seconds, for each 
man, due to the waiting of one man for the 
other. 


average of 15 


This loss would have been needless had 
there been a better arrangement of the work 
so that the scrubbing machine could have been 
kept busy. The actual time spent at the work 
for each of two men, averaged 37 minutes, 45 
seconds, per 700 square feet of floor area. The 
results were excellent, practically all gummy, 
oily dirt being removed. The average time re 
quired for mopping rooms with a long-handled 
mop was 51 minutes, 50 seconds, for each of 
two men. A strong bleaching agent was used 
with the result that the floors were very white, 
practically all gummy, oily dirt being removed. 
With the hand brush and the hand mop it re- 
quired 115 minutes for each of two men to 
scrub 700 square feet of classroom floor area. 
The results poor. Of the two methods 
which accomplished the best results, i. ¢@, use 


were 


of the electric scrubbing machine, and the long- 
handled mops with a strong bleaching solution, 
the former required least actual time, while 
there was little difference in the total time used. 
The former accomplished excellent results by 
mechanical means, leaving the wood a natural 
color, 


the latter accomplished its results by 


chemical action. Thus, as far as appearance 


is concerned, both 
chine the 


the electric scrubbing ma 
and acid 
and Gold Dust accomplished excellent results. 
The loss of time with the scrubbing machine 
was 


strong solution of oxalic 


unnecessary for 


had 


two men, and would not 


have oeecurred one man been serubbing 


alone. 

It is easier work to guide the machine over 
the than to the floor to the 
dirt. The work is so easy that no rest periods 
were needed. Further, time would have 
saved if the janitors had had a wringer attached 
to their pails, for it 1s a waste of 


floor 


mop loosen 


been 


time as well 


as more difficult to wring mops by hand. 


Time 
would also have been saved if the electric cord 
could have been attached near the floor instead 


of at the ceiling. 
The 


weight 


electric scrubbing 


machines observed 


40 pounds each. In use they are pro 
pelled directly by the revolution of the brush. 
The diameter. 
They revolve rapidly when the current is turned 
on, and both 


size and more rapid movement, are 


brushes are eleven inches In 


hence, because of their 


greater 
capable of 
actually brushing much more space in a given 
time brushes. 


the 


than are hand 


The machine is 


easily guided in direction desired, by 


lowering the handles, which 
tips the brush forward or backward. 


slightly raising or 
The ma 
chine can be pushed close to corners or desk 
legs without harm, because of a felt buffer 
around brush. A long-handled squeegee 
in pulling water to portions of the 
floor yet unscrubbed, and in helping to dry the 
floor, but the mop is best for picking up dirty 
water and final drying. 


each 


is useful 


Some of the advantages of the electric serub 
bing machine over hand brushes and mops are 
the following: 

i. It is 
weight for muscular force. 

2. The brush is larger and will thus clean 
more space as it moves on the floor. 


much heavier, replacing machine 


3. The brush will move many times faster 
than a brush operated by hand. 
4. It substitutes electric energy for man 


energy, thus conserving the jJanitor’s energy for 
other tasks. 

5. The operator can stand and operate at 
his ease, merely watching to note where to guide 
the machine. 
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6. The operator does not come in contact 
with water and dirt as in hand scrubbing. 

7. The machine does not splash water on 
the walls as does the mop or the long-handled 
brush. 

s. Water can be used more sparingly on the 
floor, thus saving the wood. 

%. The machine may be used to displace sev- 
eral other hand jobs, such as sand-papering 
floors, table tops, or desk tops, properly waxing 
floors or furniture, removing paint or shellac 
from flat surfaces, ete., special dises being used. 

These particular machines cost $120 each. 
The cost of electricity to run them is estimated 
at about one cent per classroom. Such cost is 
so low that, considering the saving to the janitor 
in effort, the superior quality of work as com- 
pared to that accomplished by any kind of hand 
brush, and the possible saving of time over the 
other methods that pretend to clean floors by 
mechanical means, these machines ought to be 
considered an essential item of equipment for 
every elementary school. The need for frequent 
scrubbing of unoiled floors of kindergartens, do- 
mestic sicence rooms or corridors, as well as the 
very great need for thorough cleaning of oiled 
floors three times each year, would seem to war- 
rant the small expenditure necessary for this 
equipment. 

Three mop wringers were observed in use, (1) 
a wringer having corrugated steel rollers, turned 
by a handle, (2) a V-shaped wringer the sides 
of which are caused to press water out of the 
mop by use of a long handle, (3) a wringer of 
two wooden rollers operated by the foot. They 
were all far superior to wringing mops by hand, 
but the last is easiest to manipulate, because it 
is operated by foot and the janitor does not have 
to stoop over as is necessary when using the first 
wringer. 

Cleansing Agents and Their Treatment: In 
nineteen schools the following agents and treat 
ments were used in cleaning floors: 

In eleven schools Gold Dust and warm or hot 
water were used. Sometimes washing soda, 
ammonia or disinfectant were added. 

In one school Babbitt’s cleanser was used in 
warm water. 

In five schools washing soda was used in warm 
water. Sometimes ammonia was added. 

In one school the following formula was used: 
Six bars of laundry soap, one-half bottle of am 
monia, one-half box of Gold Dust, these boiled in 
a sixteen-quart pail of water. Two quarts of 
this solution were then poured into an eighteen- 
quart pail. The pail was filled with hot water 
and used for one classroom. 

In one school the following formula was used: 
One quart of soap chips, one quart of Gold Dust, 
the two boiled in a sixteen-quart pail of water. 
One quart of this solution was used to sixteen 
quarts of hot water. Then two-thirds of a cup- 
ful of oxalic acid was added. 

The last two recipes are extremely strong and 
are calculated to eliminate the necessity for 
scrubbing by securing an agent which will take 
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practically all greasy, gummy oil and dirt from 
These 


agents are successful not only in cleaning but in 


the floor merely by chemical means. 


Chemists maintain 
that such solutions as oxalic acid, lye and strong 
solutions of Gold Dust should not be used be- 
cause they attack the cellulose of the wood fibre. 
They recommend weak solutions of Gold Dust or 
washing soda. 


greatly bleaching the floor. 


If strong solutions should not be used because 
of their chemical effects, then we are left with 
the weaker solutions and mechanical means for 
removing dirt. This means that the use of 
mops will be entirely ineffective and since hand 
brushes were shown to be only partially effective, 
the scrubbing machine is the only satisfactory 
mechanical means for cleaning floors. 

Methods of Procedure: If the electric scrub 
bing machine is used, the time can be shortened 
to the exact time required to handle the machine 
where two men do the work, that is, to the time 
required for moving the machine to the room to 
be cleaned, attaching and detaching the electric 
cord, and operating the machine. The helper 
can carry the other materials, move the furni- 
ture if it is movable, spread water on the floor, 
scrape up muddy water with the squeegee, pick 
up muddy water with mop and wring mop with 
wringer, and use a clean mop on the space 
scrubbed for final drying, while the other oper 
ates the machine. If a machine is kept con 
stantly in use, 700 square feet of floor space may 
be serubbed by two men in 38 minutes or less, 
including moving the machine, attaching the 
cord, etc. 

In all serubbing or mopping, by whatever 
means used, water must be used as sparingly as 
possible to avoid soaking and swelling with con 
The floor should 
as possible immediately after 


sequent warping of the floor. 
be wiped as dry 
scrubbing. It is, therefore, necessary that small 
spaces be wet, scrubbed and dried at a time. A 
janitor should never wet the entire floor at the 
beginning of the process. Such a method might 
gain some time but it would injure the floor. 

If mops are used, particular attention should 
be given to corners and janitors should wipe off 
baseboards as soon as the floor is dry enough not 
to track. With any method the janitor should 
begin at the aisle farthest from the door, work 
ing backwards in order to keep off the portion 
that has been cleaned, scrubbing aisle after aisle 
under desks on one side only, and drying as he 
progresses. Then he can scrub across one end 
ond down the outside aisle, then down the other 
aisle and across the other end. 


Oiling of Floors 
If all schools had sufficient janitorial force to 
accomplish it, it might be desirable to clean all 
floors as are kindergartens and domestic science 
rooms, i. e, mop them daily, and frequently 


scrub them thoroughly. However, with the 
janitorial force found in most schools, there are 
not nearly enough janitors to accomplish this 


work in the time remaining after dismissal. If 


sweeping is to be the mode of daily cleaning, 
there can be little question that, except where 
the vacuum is used, floors will need to be kept 
well oiled. Dr. Lambert? quotes experiments 
from English journals to show the necessity for 
oiling floors to keep bacteria from the air. In 
these experiments it was found that when a gele- 
tin plate was exposed for six minutes in a class- 
room where children were walking about, plates 
showed that there were 60 colonies of bacteria 
where floors were oiled as compared to 270 
When they 
were exposed for five minutes during sweeping, 


colonies where they were unoiled. 


rooms having oiled floors produced 38 colonies 
of bacteria as compared to 456 colonies produced 
by unoiled floors. Such data indicate the need 
of oil on floors that are not cleaned daily by 
They should be 
oiled properly, however, so that they will not 
appear dark and gummy and gather too much 
dirt. They should be cleaned well before oiling; 


better means than sweeping. 


the oil should be of a good grade and applied 
thinly enough so that there will not be a sur- 
plus on the floor after the wood has absorbed all 
oil possible. Any surplus oil should be properly 
wiped up afterward, and it will be found that oil 
actually improves the appearance of the floor, 
without causing the inconveniences which are 
often used as arguments against oiling. 

Rules in 
eight of ten cities that make specifications for 


Frequency and Time of Oiling: 


frequency of oiling classrooms and special rooms 
state that this work must be done two times 
Sixteen of the eighteen schools ob- 
served had oiled floors. 


per year. 
In nine of these they 
were oiled three times per vear; in the other five 
schools, two times per year. The specifications 
of rules and regulations for oiling stairs was in 
eight of twelve cases, three times per year. In 
schools observed, the practice of oiling corridors 
and stairs occurred in eleven schools and varied 
from two to six times per year. 

Vacation periods are the times specified in 
rules and regulations and used in practice for 
oiling floors so that while the rooms are not in 
use the oil will have opportunity to dry without 
being tracked about. Because of the diffieulty 
of oiling and drying floors during school terms, 
greater frequency than three times per year for 
oiling is probably impracticable. 

As an aid to determining whether floors 
should be oiled two or three times per year, the 
In six- 
teen of the eighteen schools studied, where oiling 
was done, twelve head janitors believed that 


opinions of head janitors were secured. 


tloors should be oiled three times per year, while 
two believed that two times per vear is sufficient 
if the oil is of good quality and the playgrounds 
are not muddy, and two believed that two times 
per year is sufficient. 

Factors which janitors pointed out as deter- 
mining the necessary frequency with which 
floors should be oiled, are: 


Lambert, John. “Preparations for the Prevention of 
Dust in Schools,"The Child, London, pp. 279-89, Jan., 
1912 
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1. The amount of mud tracked into the 
schoolrooms, which depends largely upon the 


condition of the playgrounds. 


”) 
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desks are to be preferred as furniture, while the 
single pedestal combination-desks-and-seats 
have an advantage over any of the four-leg 
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floor, it could not be spread well and there were 
places on the floor where the oil was too thick. 
Patches of unabsorbed oil would remain on the 


2. The quality of oil used; a wax oil having types. Loose furniture is generally removed to floor sometimes long after the oiling process, 
much better wearing qualities than a mineral oil, the corridor, while stationary furniture cannot producing a gummy, slippery floor. Moreover, 
though it may be somewhat less effective in be removed except in summer, because of lack of with this method, where the floor was well 


keeping down the dust. 
3. The 


whether it 


wood of the floor and 
is hard or soft; old and soft wood 
floors absorbing and holding oil better than new 
ind hard wood floors. 


age of the 


Since the majority practice in the schools 
studied seems to be to oil three times per year, 
since most of the head janitors questioned be- 

eve ‘that floors should be oiled three times per 
vear, and since it is impossible to oil them more 
than three times per year because of the use of 
the building, probably this should be accepted as 
hest practice, unless conditions of playgrounds, 
quality of oil used, and the kind of floors are all 
such as to make two times per year sufficient. 
Where three times per year is insufficient for 
corridors and stairs, which receive considerable 
use, especially for entrances from playgrounds, 
an oiled sweeping compound will supplement 
ind prolong the lasting qualities of the oil until 
the next vacation period, and this is the device 
sed in some of the schools observed. 

Affecting Oiling: The eonditions 
affecting the job of oiling floors are the follow- 


( onditions 


Ing 
1. The 


posed such as maple, hard pine, 


material of which the floor is com 
compos? ticn 
cement, ete. 

2. The age and use of the floor. 

3. The state of cleanliness of the floor, and 
whether it has been previously oiled. 

t+. The amount of furniture in the room. 

A maple floor will not absorb as much oil as 
ne of softer wood hence, needs more frequent 
oiling. However, it is easier to spread the oil 


evenly over the floor. A new floor needs more 


time during the short vaeations. The removal 
and replacement of desks is a big job but should 
be done for scrubbing and oiling at least once a 
vear. 

Tools and Appliances: The following tools 
and appliances were found to be in use: 

1. The oil spray, which consists of a small 
tank containing oil, and a pump with which a 
fine mist is directed to various portions of the 
floor. 

2. The cord mop and water sprinkler, the 
latter used to convey the oil to the mop, which 
in turn is used to spread it over the floor. 

3. The cord mop which is dipped into a pail 
containing the oil, and used both to convey the 
oil to the floor and to spread it. 

It was found that of the sixteen schools in 
which tloors are oiled, the spray is used in four, 
the mop and water sprinkler in four, and the 
mop, dipped into a pail of oil is used in eight 
schools. 

Head 
amount of oil used per classroom, size 22 feet by 
30 feet. 


janitors were asked to estimate the 
They were also asked to estimate the 
time required to oil the floors of their entire 
buildings. These estimates were then reduced 
The results of the esti 


mates were that the spray requires 3.3 quarts of 


to a man-hour basis. 


oil per classroom of the given size, the mop and 
sprinkler, 3.7 quarts, while the mop dipped into 
the pail of oil requires 7.1 quarts of oil per class- 
room. The spray requires on the average 9.5 
hours, the mop and sprinkler 27 hours, and the 
mop and pail, 41 hours to oil the floors of an 
entire building. While the sizes of 


these buildings were not equal, it was found that 


average 


rubbed for spreading, surplus oil would be 
pushed around desk legs where it was impossible 
to spread it. It is not possible, by this method, 
to spread oil evenly. <A surplus in corners and 
around desk legs cannot be avoided. Since the 
conveyance of oil to the floor by means of a mop 
dipped into a pail of oil, requires much more oil, 
much more time, and accomplishes poorer re- 
sults than either of the other methods, it should 
never be used, even though it is most common of 
the methods practiced by janitors. 

With the spray there is also a tendency for 
oil to strike desk legs and run down them to the 
floor. Thus, again, a surplus is added to those 
portions of the floor which are not used. The 
most evenly oiled rooms were those where oil 
was conveyed to the mop by a water sprinkler, 
care being used to keep the oil from the space 
around desk legs. Rooms oiled in this manner 
did not appear evenly oiled at first, because most 
of the oil was applied in the aisles and directly 
under the desks where the wear is greatest; but 
in a week or two after oiling, usage made them 
appear evenly oiled. Such rooms did not show 
a surplus of oil and dirt accumulations around 
desk legs as did rooms oiled by either of the 
other methods. 

By use of the sprinkler to convey oil to the 
mop, the mop is not so completely soaked with 
oil, does not spread the oil so thickly, does not 
require a great amount of rubbing to produce an 
even spread, and for this reason can be kept 
away from desk legs almost entirely. If, after 
the first oiling, the floor around desk legs is not 
oiled, usage of the room will soon make it appear 


, 14 evenly oiled, while if these unused portions are 
frequent oiling th: . that has bee se oiled wi : spray were largest, : ose ; 

Trequent oiling than — that ha been oiled those oiled with the pray were largest, and those given a concentrated supply of oil, usage only 
several times. The results for oiling a clean oiled by mop dipped into a pail of oil were the 


accentuates the difference in the amount of oil 


foor will always be superior to those for oiling smallest, which would, were they reduced to in aisles and under desks as compared with that 
, i dirty one. In one school observed, the floor common floor area bases, make the above differ- around desk lems and the floor acon bes ec 
was never serubbed, “to save the old oil” accord- ences even greater. The spray, therefore, has “patchy” appearance. 
: ng to the janitor. This floor presented a dirty, two distinct advantages over the other methods, F iia allele ail stir ih dies onl 
gummy appearance and was the type of oiling namely, the conservation of oil and the length _ — 7 . — sw ene 2 ‘d catanaeie 2 oe 
: that is often cited in arguments against oiling of time required to perform the work. The os oom Ot = Se a ~ ee ee Ks 
floors. Doubtless the janitor’s desire “to save spray requires less than half as much oil per time, the — of the water SpEnaee Gne mp 
: the old oil,” may have been intensified by a feel classroom as the mop dipped in oil. The spray to be pretenses. F “set a wee of 
7 ing that to oil on top of the old oil would save requires, on the average, less than one-fourth as rpaeiae*-d go on omy we ; one ” 2 
5 the janitor’s back from serubbing, since no elee- long to oil an entire building as the mop dipped - quality - ee " penn } on 
‘ tric scrubbing machine was provided. The best in oil and a little more than one-third as much peli " * egy sh ; “age ee ote 
appearing floors after oiling, were the new, hard time as is required to oil an entire building by pices a on "id is to be condemned from 
; maple floors or those that were thoroughly means of the mop and sprinkler. shot eae sis eee 
. scrubbed before oil was applied. After scrub When a mop is used to spread the oil by either Materials Used and Ther Tre atment: A 
7 hing, the floor must be thoroughly dry or the 011 method, rubbing of the floor is required. This mineral oil 18 used for schools because odin Saar 
will not be absorbed so readily. is especially true by the method of dipping the effective than linseed oil in holding dust. For 
r- [he amount of furniture a room contains de- mop in the oil. When the sprinkler is used to composition or cement entire eye Cay as 
ch termines to a large degree the effectiveness of convey oil to the mop, less oil is conveyed to a oiled, linseed oil is frequently used, eing sup- 
the work. An empty room ean be oiled very single place on the floor, and part of the rubbing plemented by the use of sweeping compound in 
evenly, but it is difficult and requires experience is obviated. Thus, the spray is the most rapid daily cleaning. In order to make any kind of 
by to oil a room filled with desks because the oil tool to use, the mop and sprinkler being second oil spread evenly, janitors often mix it with 


concentrates around desk legs where it cannot 


} 


be spread. For even oiling, the movable ehair 


best. As to quality of results, it was noticed that 


where the mop was used to convey oil to the 





kerosene in about the proportions of three parts 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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WEBSTER PARISH, LOUISIANA, IS GIVING EVERY COUNTRY CHILD HIGH SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES 


HIGH SCHOOL. BY MEANS OF THESE TRUCKS, 
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EDITORIAL 


MUNICIPAL FINANCING AND SCHOOL 
BOND ISSUES 


There are economists who take a_ rather 


alarming view of the modern tendencies in 
municipal financing and the constant mounting 
of bond issues. The failure of some American 
cities, and many more Canadian cities, to meet 
the interest charges on their obligations has led 
to some serious discussions of the subject. 

The fact that these defaults have occurred 
has led to the belief that the volume of bond 
issues has been excessive and that those respon- 
sible for their issue were not sufficiently cir- 
cumspect as to their ability to redeem them 
when due. They failed, at any rate, to esti- 
mate the future taxable capacity of the unit 
they represented. 

The per capita debt of the cities of the United 
States ranges all the way from $268.85 for 
Atlantie City, New Jersey, to $8.63 for Quincy, 
Illinois. In Canada the debt rate is muecl 
higher, ranging from $375 per capita for FEd- 
monton to $138.33 for St. John. 

The fact that a few cities have defaulted in 
their interest payments does not prove that the 
Canadian city has en 
gaged in unwise financial policies. or that fur 


average American or 


ther obligations are to be deprecated. 

Municipal housekeeping, efficiently directed 
has a proper regard for the actual needs of the 
community on the one hand, and the taxability 
of the same, on the other. One community 
may require larger expenditures for the protec 
tion of life and property than another. The 
taxable wealth of one community may vary con 
considerably with that of the neighboring com 
munity. 

In arriving at the total indebtedness engaged 
in by American cities in behalf of their schools. 
we find that in 1920 the figure had reached the 
sum of $904,802,000. 
the sueceeding years were as follows: 
$243 .639,.448 : 
890.510: 1924 


The school board sales for 
1921— 
1923—$289,- 
$308,676.589; and for the first 
six months of this year $243,393,878—or a total 
for the four and one-half vears of $1,364,168,787 
Adding the figures for 1920 and the school bonds 


since issued, we have a total of $2,468,970. 787 


1922—$278,568,362 ; 


Realizing that the bond issues are retired on a 
serial basis of ten, fifteen and twenty years, it 
is safe to deduct at least twenty-five per cent 
from that figure, as having been paid off since. 
which will reduce the total to $1,715,015,632. 

The valuation of all public property used for 
school purposes is computed at $3,619,574,625. 
The valuations are based on original building 
costs, less the depreciation. In many instances 
the replacement costs would be double. It is 
therefore. safe to sav that the total value of the 
publie school plants of the United States may 
be fixed at somewhere near the five billion 
mark. 

In view of this value, the obligations entered 
into for new school buildings cannot be deemed 


too high. But, in determining upon the reason- 
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ableness of the total school bond indebtedness, 
the question does not hinge so much upon the 
total school property value as it does upon the 
tax ability of the communities that issue the 
bonds. Again, the actual need for school ac- 
commodations, after all, becomes the primary 
consideration. 

The growth of a state in population and 
wealth is usually reflected in school bond sales. 
This is illustrated by Florida which has had an 
influx of population and an increase in land 
values. In 1921 Florida issued school bonds 
amounting to $1,040,000; in 1922, $2,091,000; in 
1923, $2,590,000; 1924, $2,163,000; 1925 (first 
six months) $10,554,000. 

We have heard of no failures in meeting the 
interest charges on school bonds, thus demon 
strating that they have been issued not only in 
response to pressing school housing needs, and 
consistent with sound school government, but 
also with a due regard for the wealth and the 
tax ability of the communities that issue them. 

WHAT ABOUT THE SCHOOL SUPERIN- 

TENDENCY TURNOVER? 

When a superintendency change is attended 
with some strife and embarrassment, there is a 
tendency to speculate on the future stability of 
that office. When j 


theatrical antics over the removal of a schoo] 


school boards engage in 
executive, and local public opinion is divided, 
on the question of retention or dismissal, the 
community is confronted with one of the most 
unpleasant situations in school administration 
effort. 

There have been periods in the history of 
American school administration when superin 
tendeney changes came with such frequency as 
to cause alarm, not because the schoolmaster 
willingly resigned to accept a better position, 
but beeause prejudice and unfairness had 
crowded him out. A certain number of cities 
gained the unenviable reputation of having be 
come veritable gravevards of superintendeney 
ambitions. 

It was estimated for a time that the average 
official life of the 


three vears. 


schoo] superintendent was 
Today we find states where the 
superintendeney turnover is about twenty per 
eenut, which probably applies n the malin to the 
country at large. 

subject 


A more recent examination of the 


does not reveal conditions that are alarming 


in any disturbing degree. Superintendents 
come and pO, it is true. B it it is also true that 


the reeords show more voluntary resignations 
than compulsory dismissals. 

Changes in themselves as a le are not 
harmful either to the edueator or to the sehool 
system. The smaller community may pay the 
penalty of inexperience, but the migration from 
smaller to larger posts of duty has its advan 
tages as well. Men grow in office, and equip 


themselves for larger responsibilities and a 


wider field of service. If the small community 

does not get the henetit of age and experience, 

it secures youth and enthusiasm. 
On the other school 


bodies called upon to fill a vaeaney naturally 


hand. administrative 
seek the trained man, one who has made a 
record in a smaller community and may be 
TInducements fol- 
low, and the onward and upward movement 
continues. The laudable. It 
It makes for progress. 


equipped to serve the larger. 


transition is 
spells ambition. 

The superintendeney migrations engaged in 
recent vears have not on the whole, in our judg- 
ment, been detrimental to school interests. We 
have seen long cross country jumps, such as had 
not been heard of before, and not always from 
larger to smaller either. 

The explanation here is that there has come 
to boards of education a higher appreciation of 
the superintendeney service, together with a 


readiness to pay adequately for that service. 
They have been inclined to break away from 
local influences and have widened their horizon 
of search and selection. 

Let us assume, for the moment, that schoo] 
superintendency positions were permanent as to 
tenure of service and that all recruiting was 
made from local talent. In that event the smal! 
town man would remain just where he started, 
with no prospect of promotion. Likewise, the 
superintendent in the large community, who 
may have grown up from the local ranks with- 
out having had the opportunity of a widened or 
varied experience, would become a stationary 
and possibly stagnant fixture. 

The changes in the superintendeney field 
prompted by school administrative bodies who 
look for high character and efficiency in eduea 
tional leadership, can only exert a wholesome 
influence on the calling. They excite profes 
sional ambition and leave the way open for pro- 
motion to those who may desire to embrace it. 

THE PUBLIC PRESS AND SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

That the public press is an important factor 
in American life, and one with which school ad- 
ministrative bodies are frequently called upon 
to reckon, must be conceded. There are in 
stances on record where an irrational editor has 
wrecked a most laudable administrative de- 
parture, such as the erection of a new school- 
house, because he believed himself the guardian 
of the public welfare. A local newspaper has 
frequently held the fate of a school bond issue 
in its hands. 

Naturally school officials dread criticism and 
welcome favorable publicity, and the complaint 
is frequently made that the local newspapers do 
not print enough news regarding the schools. 
On this point Dr. Glenn Frank, the new presi 
dent of the University of Wisconsin in a public 
address recently said: 

“If the press is to do more toward interpret- 
ing the schools to the public, the primary re- 
sponsibility for bringing that happy event about 
will rest in the practical working out of things, 
not with the press but with the schools. If 
schoolmen want more matter about schools in 
the press, schoolmen must do more things that 
have legitimate news value in the minds of the 
editors. : 

“Personally I should like to see the American 
press develop more than it has up to date a tech- 
nique for extracting the real news values that 
exist in creative ideas. If we journalists are 
really up to our jobs we would realize more than 
we do that there are as vivid news values in 
ideas as there are in incidents. But, again, it 
will do no good for schoolmen to stand on the 
side lines and tell the journalist how he should 
run his job. 

“T suggest, therefore, that we stop centering 
our energies on trying to wheedle the news- 
papers into giving more space to the schools; 
that we do our best to do things in our schools 
that will be so vital that newspapers will take 
the initiative in giving more space to our activi- 
ties, and that we try to make it increasingly 
clear that press and school have a joint responsi- 
bility in seeing to it that there is thrust into the 
stream of public thought, in terms that men who 
haven’t a Ph.D. can understand, those new ideas, 
new idealism and new spiritual values that have 
been thrown up as by-products of the sciences, 
philosophies and practical adventures of the 
modern mind.” 


This implies that the school official who de- 
sires publicity for the school system must be 
possessed with a socalled news sense, and know 
exactly what would make good reading matter. 
After all, the average school official supplies the 
school facts and lets the reporter or editor de- 
termine upon their news value. 

But, there is much published by the press of 
the country which has no direct news value and 
yet provides instructive reading. There are 
editors who devote pages to illustrations and 


descriptions of local schoolhouses, and to dis- 
cussions pn educational matters written by the 
Such publicity is designed to let 


school people. 
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the world know that the town has an efficient 
school system and to excite an interest on the 
part of a local constituency. 

The executive officers of a school system must 
at all times realize that while favorable public- 
ity is desirable, the public has the right to know 
all about the schools, the unfavorable as well 
as the favorable. Support for the schools is 
generally best obtained where the public is well 
informed. 

THE NEW MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 

In a western town, some few years ago, a 
citizen became incensed at the local superin- 
tendent of schools and swore vengeance. His 
only son had gotten in a school fracas and was 
expelled. The superintendent consequently was 
a bad man and the school board members were 
fellow conspirators. He would get himself 
elected on the school board and make it his sole 
objective to get the offending official removed. 

Ilis district elected him and he made his 
appearance in the board rooms ready for a 
tight. An older member, however, took him 
inder his wing and cautioned him to hold his 
tongue for at least six months, study the 
manner and methods of the superintendent and 
the Inside operation of the school board. 

Le reluctantly heeded the 
equ tinted with the superintendent and became 

quiet. observer of school administrative effort 
is he found it all around him. At the end of 
six months he remarked to his friend: “You 
from making a fool of myself, and 


saved my boy 


advice, got 


saved Tri¢ 
from turning out to be a bad 
prospect The 
man. I shall 


gainst him.” 


superintendent is a_ splendid 


work with him rather than 
Phis little story has repeated itself in varied 
forms all over the country a thousand times. 
Men frequently go into board of education serv 
c"¢ inder peculiar apprehensions and some 
times with unwarranted prejudices and notions. 
The view gained from the outside changes when 
they get to the inside. They begin to see things 
as they are and become imbued with the higher 
purpose of school administrative service. 
Many of the eruptions whick afflict the 
ernment of the schools arise out of misconcep 


a4 
gov 


= and a lack of that comprehensive grasp of 
the larger objectives which every administrator 
must eleinent 
comes into play, and there must be a due regard 


for the man 


possess. The human 


always 
as well as his purposes. Sympa 
thetie cooperation is worth more than harsh 
exaction. 

‘he new member who enters upon his duties 
with the thought of familiarizing himself with 
the duties of his office, the operations of a 
school plant, and the finer objectives to be 
aimed at, will surely become an efficient and 
serviceable worker in the field of popular eduea 
tion. 

ARE SCHOOL BONDS COMMANDING THE 
RIGHT PRICE? 

School bonds do not as a rule command a 
higher price in the financial markets than is 
paid for other municipal bonds. The thought, 
however, that there is in the nature of things a 
better security behind a school bond than there 
is behind a bond covering road construction, 
sewage, electric light plants and the like, is 
occasionally advanced. 

Occasionally too the fact that school bonds 
have not brought a better price is attributed to 
the lack of business acumen on the part of 
school small towns. Jess W. 
Miley, stafe superintendent of Kansas recently 
said that school officials ought to make a study 
of investments before attempting to market 
their bonds. He added: 

“At least, they should study bond price move- 
ments on the market pages of newspapers before 
putting their districts into debt. 


authorities in 


Bonds are 
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issued only about once in a lifetime in the more 
remote school districts. It seems that the school 
boards meet, and somebody asks: 

‘The 
bonds issued by this district twenty years ago 
paid 5 per cent,’ recalls the oldest member of 
the board. ‘All right, let’s pay 5 per cent.’ 
agrees the third member. 

“And conditions in the bond market might be 
such that 4 per cent bonds would bring a pre- 
mium. Some broker takes advantage of the 
unsophisticated 


“*How much interest shall we pay? 


school board 


members, and 
offers to pay par for the securities. Thinking 
par is a fair price, the board lets him have them. 
Then the banker turns around and sells the 5 
per cent bonds at a handsome profit, the new 
purchaser being glad to receive a 4 per cent net 
return from a safe investment. 

“Often board members admit to the school 
fund commission that they pay 5 per cent al- 
though they could issue bonds at 434 per cent,” 
said the superintendent. “Their only explana- 
tion is that it’s easier to multiply the amount 
of the bond issue by 5 instead of 434.” 

The experience of the past year has demon 
strated that where the school authorities sub 
mitted their bond offerings to the large finan 
cial firms located in the large cities, rather than 
rely solely upon the local banker, much better 
terms were secured. 

STATE PRIDE AND EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 

A southern manufacturer sent a copy of a 
new arithmetic to the school authorities of 
Tennessee with the enthusiastic comment that 
“this arithmetic was compiled by a Tefnessee 
man. The wood from which the book was made 
grew on ‘Tennessee hills; it was ground in a 
Tennessee pulp plant, the pulp was converted 
into paper in a Tennessee paper mill, the type 
was set and the book printed and bound in a 
‘Tennessee printing establishment. All of these 
conversions from one good stage to another 
were made almost entirely by the 
Eastern Tennessee.” 


people of 
The question whether the arithmetic is a 
good one, and whether the price exacted for the 
same is a reasonable one, is not mentioned, leav- 
ing the thought that because it is a home pro 
duct it must be acceptable. 

The fact that a state is able to produce useful 
things is no doubt commendable. There is an 
economic advantage in patronizing home in 
dustry, providing its products are as good and 
as cheap as can be purchased from the outside. 
In other words, where all things are equal the 
preference may consistently go to the local pro- 
ducer. But, the reciprocal relations which 
make for trade and commerce between state and 
state do not encourage that self sufficiency 
which favors home production to the exclusion 
of something better. Wholesome competition 
knocks all that sort of local pride into a cocked 
hat. 

What applies, however, to the marts of trade 
applies with even greater force in the educa 
tional field. The competitive idea, or at least 
the expression of preference, not only enters the 
choice of textbooks, but also the selection of 


snenoenecennecnnant 





INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Where appropriate caution has been shown in 
administering these tests and in following up the 
pupils who seem to be out of place, there is no 
doubt that pupils have greatly profited by this 
relatively new departure in education. It must 
be borne in mind that these tests are indicative 
of intelligence, not of character. They do not 
measure physical stamina; nor do they measure 
industry, perseverance, aspiration, incentive or 
other emotional and volitional characteristics 
which will insure success, provided they are not 
handicapped by a too inferior intellect.—Stuart 
H. Rowe, Principal, Wadleigh School, New York 
City. 
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professional service and of schoolhouse plans 
Textbooks are chosen because of their merit re- 
gardless of the state that produces them. 
Teachers are selected on the basis of character 
and fitness, regardless of former abode. School- 
house plans are agreed upon because of their 
suitability. 

The tremendous progress which the schools of 
America have attained was not won by clinging 
to the home production idea. State pride and 
local patriotism have their value, but after all 
they get their best inspiration out of the things 
really accomplished by the schools, rather than 
out of the home production boast. 


McANDREW ON SCHOOL SERVICE COSTS 


The modern school superintendent is not only 
expected to guide the professional service of a 
school system, but also to promote matters of 
finance when these affect the professional serv- 
ice. At least, he may be called upon to express 
definite views as to what financial policies shall 
govern the school service costs in this direction. 
In this he must be the guide of the school board. 

In commerce and industry it has long be- 
come a recognized rule to afford a liberal re- 
muneration and then exact a maximum service. 
The business man finds no difficulty in securing 
a one thousand dollar man; he is looking for 
the ten thousand dollar man who is harder to 
find. 

School superintendents have been chosen in 
recent years upon the basis of an adequate 
compensation and the promise of high class 
service. Thus, the calling stands upon a higher 
plane today than ever before. It is attended 
with greater prestige and is rendering finer 
service. 

But, the modern superintendent, too, recog 
nizes the fact that the forces that he leads must 
come under the same policy of selection. Su- 
perintendent William McAndrew of Chicago 
recently said: 

“My chief duty is to give the community a 
high class school service. To relieve the in 
creased cost by reducing the compensation of 
the schoolroom workers rather than in econo 
mizing on school structures and the supple- 
mentary agencies, means to debilitate the serv 
ice. If school superintendents dodge this issue, 
they are losing sight of a universal law: good 
produce means good workman; good workman 
means good wages; poor wages, poor workman, 
poor products.” 

The principles here enunciated are being rec 
ognized more and more at the hands of school 
administration bodies, They have not in all 
instances found if possible, with the fluctuation 
in values on the one hand and fixed taxation 
rates on the other, to meet the situation 
equitably. The pressure for more school ac 
commodations, especially as exemplified in the 
larger communities, has led to some embarrass 
ing situations. 


While salaries on the whole have been in- 
creased in recent years, there is no general 
tendency to reduce them. The recognition of 
the thought that excellence of service can only 
be commanded through adequate compensation 
has prevented the clamor here and there for 
reductions. The policy of commanding profes 
sional services of the highest character must be 
adhered to as a fundamental requisite of mod- 
ern school administration. Nothing less will 
satisfy the American people. 


SCHOOL BUILDING LOAN FUND 

The state superintendent of education of 
Alabama has recommended to the state board of 
education, the establishment of a $5,000,000 re- 
volving fund for loans to boards of education. 
North Carolina has a $10,000,000 building fund 
for loans and seeks to increase this by $5,000,000 
more. 
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Business Managers and Secretaries 


of School Boards 


Sketches of Men and Women Who Direct School Business Affairs 


BONNER FRIZZELL 
Secretary Board of Education, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Palestine, Texas 

Bonner Frizzell was born Feb. 16, 1882, on a 
farm in the Pine Grove community near Athens, 
Texas, obtained his elementary education in 
short term rural schools and Athens where he 
attended high school. On obtaining a teacher’s 
certificate after attending a summer normal, he 
taught a rural school for two terms and then 
entered a commercial college where he qualified 
as a bookkeeper and stenographer. After 
working in a bank for a time and later in a law 
office, he entered Texas Christian University of 
Fort Worth, Texas, and was graduated in 1909. 
After a year’s experience as a newspaper re- 
porter in Waco, Texas, he attended Columbia 
University in the City of New York and ob- 
tained a degree in 1911. 

For the next two years, he taught English 
in the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, and then became principal of a ward 
school in Palestine, Texas, and served for five 
years. He was appointed by the state superin- 
tendent as chief supervisor of rural schools for 
Texas, but resigned after a year’s service to re 
turn to Palestine as superintendent of the city 
schools and secretary of the board of education. 

Mr. Frizzell has taught for two summer ses- 
sions at each of the following institutions: Sam 
Houston State Teachers’ College, at Huntsville; 
Southwest Texas State Teachers’ College, at San 

















BONNER FRIZZELL, 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Palestine, Texas. 
Marcos; and the University of Texas, at Austin. 
He is director of the Summer Normal at the 
University of Texes. He has served as a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Examiners and of the 
State Textbook Commission, and as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Texas State Teachers’ Association. 

He married Miss Jennie Elisabeth Keller of 
Palestine in 1913, and they have two children, 
Jean Eliz ibe th, aged a. and Eunice Louise, 
aged 5. 

Under the leadership of an excellent board of 
education composed of practical business men, 
the people of Palestine have twice voted in- 
creases in the school maintenance tax within the 
past three years and have voted bonds for a 
modern junior high schoo! building and also a 
modern 
students. 


building for colored high school 


LYLE G. SHAW 
Secretary, Board of Education 
White Plains, New York 
When Mr. Shaw entered upon his present 
position he came with considerable business 
He had been the chief clerk for 


experience, 

















LYLE C. SHAW, 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
the supervisor of bridges and buildings of the 
New York Central Railroad Company. He had 
also served for a few years as clerk for the 
board of water commissioners of White Plains. 
Mr. Shaw was born in South Royalton, Ver- 
mont, August 26th, 1878. 
present position since 1916. 
OSCAR B. HEIM 
Secretary and Business Manager, School Dis- 
trict, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Heim is a product of Reading. Here 
he was born and educated. Before entering the 


He has been in his 


service of the school board he was engaged in 
the insurance business. He is the fourth sec- 
retary of the Reading district who has served 














OSCAR B. HEIM, 
Secretary-Business Manager, Board of Education, 
Reading, Pa. 

under the all-time system adopted some fifty- 
four years ago, and was elected to his present 
post six years ago. 

Mr. Heim has manifested a deep interest in 
the intricacies of his office. He is actively 
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identified with the Pennsylvania state associa 
tion of public school officials. He is also a 
member of the national body fostering efficiency 
in school administrative labors. 

He has charge, under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools, of all secretarial, 
clerical, and business phases usually ascribed 
to the business manager. This plan eliminates 
duplication of work and correlates all phases of 
school expenditures, thereby bringing about 
great economy and acquainting the superin- 
tendent with every part of the school system. 
The combined position was created December 
Ist, 1920, and Mr. Schramm was the first party 
to be elected thereto. 


GEORGE P. VENABLE 
Treasurer, Board of Education, 
Lexington, Missouri 

Mr. Venable was elected a member of thi 
board in April, 1884, and three years later was 
made treasurer. In April of this vear he 
began his 42nd year of continuous service as a 
board member and his 39th year as treasurer. 

This remarkable tenure may be attributed not 
only to the efficient mannez in which he has dis 
charged his duties but also the fact that he has 
always been a progressive type of citizen. Al 


though he is now more than eighty vears of ag 








GEO. P. VENABLE, 

Treasurer of the Board of Education, 
Lexington, Mo. 
he has lost none of his youthful spirit and view- 
point. For this reason, he has frequently been 
referred to as one of the young men of the 
board. Always present at board mectings, ac- 
curate and strictly honest in his handling of 
school accounts, frank in his dealings with 
patron, teacher and pupil, he continues to hold 
after these forty years the confidence of the 
community. 

It is interesting to note that the year he as- 
sumed his office there was an unapproved high 
school taught by one teacher. There were only 
fourteen teachers in the elementary schools. At 
the present time there is a vastly improved and 
much larger school plant. The high school has 
since 1912 been a member of the North Central 
association of colleges and secondary schools. 
This year there are 1,250 pupils enrolled in the 
schools and a corps of approximately forty 
teachers employed. 
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Below: Scene in the gymnasium at Sim- 
me. & mons College, Abilene, Texas. This floor 
Mtr | 3 33 is subjected to.40,000 student hours of 

aia 24 work annually. Two gallons of Valspar 
- are used each year to keep the woodwork 
in perfect condition, always smooth and 
bright and free from splinters. 




















Above is shown one of the gymnasium floors in the Inde- 
pendent School District of Virginia, Minn. Valspar is 


i 
used wherever varnish is required in all the schools and 


buildings of this district. 


How 


Nearly forty thousand student working 
hours per year is the record of the gym 
floor at Simmons College, Abilene, Texas! 

And the only protection—two gallons 
of Valspar Varnish put on once each year. 


“T use hot water and washing powder 
to cleanse the floor,” writes Y. P. Kuhn, 
Director of Indoor Sports. “The Val- 
spar is not affected in the least. You 
will notice in the picture the shine is still 
there—and this in spite of constant work 
and scrubbing. 

“There is not one other varnish I 
know of, that will stand such a test.” 


Convincing proof, you'll admit, that 
Valspar is adapted for use on gymnasium 
floors and in schools where varnish is sub- 
jected to such severe traffic. 


























will your gym floor look at the end of the year? 


Valspar stands up under years of hard 
usage. It resists abrasion, it preserves its 
original lustrous smoothness, and it is 
the one varnish that will not turn white 
in water, hot or cold, even under long 
exposure. 

If you want Valspar in Colors, use 
Valspar Varnish-Stains or Valspar-En- 
amels. Valspar Varnish-Stains enable you 
to Valspar your woodwork and at the 
same time color it with transparent wood- 
colors. With Valspar-Enamels you cover 
the surface with lustrous solid colors just 
like paint, only with the added advan- 
tages of Valspar’s lustre and waterproof- 
ness. 

Reduce your yearly maintenance cost 
with Valspar. 


Anything that is worth Varnishing is worth Valsparring. 





VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 











VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1832 


New York 


London Paris 


Boston Toronto 


Chicago 
Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 
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We shall be glad to send you, on request, 
we have just issued describing this ideal light for schools. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., 
219 South Jefferson St., Chicago 


a new catalog 


for Less Money 


In many cases it has been found that 
by substituting DENZARS for the old 
school lighting equipment fewer units 
are necessary, thus economizing cur- 
rent consumption. 


But it is not the economy of DENZAR 
but its peculiar fitness for school il- 
lumination that we wish to emphasize. 
DENZAR is so designed that it not 
merely DIFFUSES the light but di- 
rects it towards the working planes, or 
in other words (in the case of class- 
rooms) to the students’ desks and to 
the blackboards. 


In classrooms lighted with DENZAR 
(and there are thousands of them) 
there are neither unduly bright areas 
nor harsh shadows, but an evenly dis- 
tributed and properly directed illumi- 
nation of just the right intensity for 
eye comfort. 


oN. hall 
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More Light 
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Cleveland, O. Plans for the new Roxboro 
junior high school at Cleveland Heights have 
been completed by John H. Graham and Com- 
pany, architects, and the contract awarded to 
the A. A. Lane Construction company. The 
building is patterned after the colonial type and 
will be of red brick trimmed with Indiana lime- 
stone. It will cost over $400,000. It will have 
eight classrooms in addition to the administra- 
tion offices, an auditorium seating 750, and a 
girls’ gymnasium on the first floor, ten class- 
rooms and a boys’ gymnasium on the second 
floor and other rooms in the basement. 


—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has 
under consideration a resolution requiring that 
all contracts with the board for the erection, 
enlargement or repair of buildings and grounds 
shall contain the following stipulation or its 
equivalent: The contractor hereby agrees that 
all persons employed by him in the performance 
of his contract shall be paid wages which are 
not less than those required to be paid under 
the minimum wage ordinance of the city of Mil- 
waukee, and that the contractor hereby agrees 
that he will make a sworn bi-weekly report or 
affidavit, and. will procure and submit a like 
sworn bi-weekly report or affidavit from every 
subcontractor employed by him, to the secre- 
tary of this board, of every employee employed 
on or under this contract or sub-contract, show- 
ing the employee’s name, address, type of work 
performed by him, number of hours employed 
during said weeks, and the hourly rate of pay; 
said reports of contractor or sub-contractor 
shall include a statement that each and every 
employee has been paid in full an amount not 
less than that required by the minimum wage 
ordinance of the city of Milwaukee, and that 








there has been, or is to be, no rebate or refund 
of any part of said wages by employee to em- 
ployer. 

That, until the secretary of the board shall 
receive an affidavit as above required in full 
compliance from the contractor, he shall not 
permit any estimates to be honored or any 
moneys paid to said contractor, and that he shall 
promptly call to the attention of the building 
committee of the board any violations of the 
provision. 

Gloucester, Mass. At an election held in 
December last, the city voted to give the school 
committee charge of school buildings, repairs, 
and janitors. Formerly, these matters were in 
charge of the Committee on Public Property of 
the Municipal Council. 

A small primary school is being fitted up en- 
tirely for use of children in special classes. The 
building is centrally located so that children 
can be transported to the building from all] parts 
of the city. 

~A contract has been let for the erection of 
a high-and-elementary school at Taneytown, 
Md., to cost $52,000. 

—Arabi, La. St. Bernard’s Parish has con- 
tracted for the building of a two-teacher colored 
school, and for the erection of a modern eight- 
room and auditorium school for white children 
of the second ward of the parish. The architect 
of the latter school is Mr. W. R. Burk, New 
Orleans. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has approved plans for the erection of two 
schools, one to contain twelve classrooms and to 
accommodate 538 pupils, and the other to con- 
tain 22 classrooms and to accommodate 1,363 
pupils. The former school will cost $363,000 and 
the latter $740,250. 

~The high school at Gloucester, Mass., is 
located in a rented building. There is a move- 
ment now on foot to raise $234,000, for a new 
high school building. 

—New York, N. Y. President George J. 
Ryan, of the board of education, has estimated 
that the school building program for 1926 will 
approximate $30,000,000. The statement is 
made unofficially and in confirmation of the 
denial of Dr. John A. Ferguson, of the building 
committee, that the board is at the end of its 
building program. 


It is charged in Chicago that $70,000 worth 
of window glass was broken in the Chicago 
schools by vandals. 

Los Angeles has under way 78 new school 
buildings which are to be finished by January 
1. The buildings will cost $6,540,000, and will 
provide sittings for 23,000 school children. 

Newark, N. J., has adopted a budget for 
building and alterations in the schools totaling 
$1,258,000. Included in the budget are $750,000 
for new buildings, $95,000 for additional land 
for schools, and $373,000 for alterations. 

—Woodbury, N. J. Seven new schools will 
be erected, one enlarged and several portable 
buildings will be provided for a growing school 
population. Some of the buildings were ex- 
pected to be ready for the reopening of the 
schools. 

Lexington, Ky. The board of education has 
approved an ordinance for a $400,000 bond issue 
to be voted on at the November election. The 
proposed bond issue is to go toward the erec- 
tion of a new building, of an addition to the 
Lexington senior high school, and further addi- 
tions to two elementary schools. 

—Shelbyville, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a standard color for outside finish of 
school buildings in the city. The standard pro- 
vides a gray color for woodwork and fences, 
with black for metal parts and iron work of 
buildings. 

-Benton Harbor, Mich. Fire protection on 
two of the school buildings has been increased 
with the installation of sprinkler systems in the 
basement. 

—Seventy-five per cent of the school buildings 
of the country violate the safety and sanitary 
codes, according to press statements attributed 
to F. G. Stecker, secretary of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 

Conditions were found to be worse in large 
than in small communities. New York, the 
largest and wealthiest tax list in the country, 
plans to open elementary schools in condemned 
buildings. 

Low tax rates for educational purposes lead- 
ing to a lack of funds for adequate housing, 
vetty factional differences instead of whole- 
hearted cooperation in school government, and 
a general indifference from parents in school 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Bonded Floors of Gold-Seal Battle- 
ship Linoleum make for quiet comfort 
in classrooms and corridors of the 
Freeport High School, Freeport, N. Y. 
Architect: W. A. Adams. 
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Battleship permanence in your school floors— 


It there is one place where floors receive harder 
usage than in the corridors and classrooms of a 
school building, it is on board a battleship of 
the U.S. Navy. 


Therefore, when it’s a question of laying a 
permanent, yet comfortable and economical, 
school floor, we recommend a resilient flooring 
built to withstand even battleship service— 
Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum. 


Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum conforms in 
every respect to the rigid requirements of Federal 
Specification No. 209 for battleship linoleum. 
When this super-durable flooring is installed the 
Bonded Floors way—i.e. by skilled workmen 
using scientific modern methods, under the super- 


vision of our experienced flooring engineers—we 
are prepared to back its durability by a Surety 
Bond. This Surety Bond, issued by the U. S. 
Fidelity and Guaranty Co., insures against repair 


expense. 


But your Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum floor 
will have other merits than freedom from the 
trouble and expense of repairs and refinishing. 
It is resilient and restful to walk on; sanitary; 
easy toclean; noiseless—no disturbing clatter of 
footsteps will take students’ minds off their work. 


Whether it is a question of new floors or an 
installation over old or noisy concrete or wood 
floors, educators are invited to consult our highly- 
trained engineers. Write our nearest office. 


BonpbeED FLoors Co., INc. 


Division of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia 


San Francisco ’ Los Angeles ’ ’ 





Cleveland + Detroit » Chicago + Kansas City 


, ’ Distributors in other principal cities 
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—they have 
had nearly 
equal service 


but one flight is hollowed 


ind worn while the ther 





NORTON COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


4/i type of Norton File 
permanentir 
quiet by the bonded electri 


wy 


long used in the well-known 
Grinding Whee 
(Concluded from Page 72) 


policies, are in most cases found to be purely 
responsible for these conditions. 

The Federation of Teachers has begun an 
active campaign for securing the erection of 
adequate schoolhousing facilities; schools that 
are comfortable, safe, sanitary, and _ well- 
equipped, and not too large. 

Newark, N. J. The city board of estimate 
has approved an appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
the carrying out of the school board’s school and 
playground program for 1925-1926. The board 
had asked for $1,258,000. 

Madison, Wis. A budget of $996,717 for 
the operation, maintenance and capital outlay 
of the schools has been approved for 1926. This 
is approximately $96,000 more than last year’s 
expenditures. 

Growth in school enrollment and the need 
for a building program to relieve congestion 
have been emphasized in a recent report of the 
superintendent of schools of Alton, Ill. The 
report asks that the building program be as 
extensive as funds permit, and that definite 
work be carried out for each year of the five- 
year period covered by the program. The pro- 
gram should follow a careful survey of school 
building needs to provide the facts necessary 
upon which to base the building program. 

Cleveland, O. With the school system still 
12,000 seats short of the needed number, the 
school board is seeking to prevent a reduction of 
the $3,000,000 building program presented to 
the citizens’ committee for approval. It is esti- 
mated that all but $1,300,000 of a previous ap- 
propriation of $4,000,000 will have been spent 
by the first of the year on buildings now under 
construction. 

The school board contends that the $1,300.000 
plus the $3,000,000 sought, will be no more than 
sufficient to carry out the building program for 
1926. The total program to 1928 calls for an 
expenditure of $13,000,000. 

—Thirty portable school buildings were va- 
cated by the Youngstown (0O.) board of educa- 
tion this year, with the completion of two new 
buildings and two additions. The new projects, 
costing $1,189,000, will care for approximately 
5,000 students. 

The cornerstone laying of the John Harris 


lipproof, durable 


furnace 


Det 
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high school at Harrisburg, Penna., was attended 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. There was a 
large concourse of people, band music, and 
speech making. The presentation was made by 
Dr. C. E. L. Keen, president of the board. The 
principal address was made by Judge William 
M. Hargest. The members of the board of edu- 
cation are: Dr. C. E. L. Keen, president; Mr. 
Franklin J. Roth, vice-president; Mr. John W. 
Appleby, Mrs. Emma Astrich, Mr. William B. 
Bennett, Mr. Daniel H. Kunkel, Mr. Howard M. 
Bingaman, Mr. R. E. Boswell, Mrs. Elbridge W. 
Cowden. 

Chicago, Ill. A building program of $51,- 
000,000 for the years 1925, 1926 and 1927 was 
submitted to the school board by Supt. William 
McAndrew late in June. The program calls for 
the completion of schools already under con- 
struction, the building of new schools, and the 
acquisition of new sites for buildings. The new 
progrum is expected to reduce the seating short- 
age 20,000 seats two years in advance of the 
time they would be normally furnished, at a cost 
of $1,250,000. 

The program will provide 43 additional ele- 
mentary schools, including sites for buildings 
not yet recommended; 26 junior high schools; 
eleven senior high schools, and two special 
schools, also sites for buildings not yet recom- 
mended. 

The editor of the California published 
at Angel’s Camp, Calif., puts it this way: 
“Coming right down to the cold-blooded brass 
tacks of the question of securing a site and the 
erection of a modern school building is about 
the first best investment that the taxpayers of 
the district could make. It is true that it will 
cost something but it is the erection of a fine 
building on our own property. It will increase 
the selling price of every piece of property with- 
in the district many times over what it is worth 
today.” 

The California state Granges have adopted 
resolutions condemning “the expansion of edu- 
cation and the high cost thereof.” The Citizen 
of Elk Grove, Calif., says: “Attention is called 
to the fact that we have been more than liberal 
in our expenditures of public funds, payable 
from tax revenues, in constructing palatial 


schools: that we have extended the curricula to 
cover almost every known subject. And the 
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“NORTON FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 


HESE two stairways are in the ad 


ministration building of a large 


manufacturing plant. As nearly as 
can be estimated they have had approxi 


mately equal wear. (Well over a million 


people have used each. ) 


Ihe stairway (lower picture) with nosings 
of Alundum Stair Tile has no sign of worn 


hollows. <A straightedge laid along the 


nose of the treads shows them to be as true 
and level as when the tile was installed. 
The treads on the other stairway are badly 
hollowed and worn. 


The stairway using Alundum Tile is sate 
(slip-proof) and without grooves or 


rugations to cause tripping. 


In school buildings as well as in office 
buildings resistance to wear is an impor 


tant requirement for stair treads. 


cester, Massachusetts 


phia Hamilton, Ont. 


question is seriously raised as to whether we 
have lost sight of the fundamentals in their gen- 
eral expansion. No one can seriously object, 
least of all those charged with the administra- 
tion of the school laws of the state, to the turn- 
ing on of the flood light of investigation as sug- 
gested, though not actually proposed, by the 
Grange resolutions. In many of the counties 
in this state upwards of fifty per cent of all 
public monies are spent for education.” 

In arguing publicity in public affairs the 
News of Yelm, Washington, says: “The schoo! 
board is the largest spender of public money 
Its financial acts should be open to public view 
for the protection of the board members, the in- 
formation of the public and the conservation of 
our public school system. Eventually a law 
will require the publication of the proceedings 
and financial transactions of the school boards. 
But boards which recognize the rights of the 
public do not need to wait for a law. They can 
obviate the need of legal compulsion by acceding 
willingly and gladly to the requirements of good 
public policy.” 

New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has asked the city board of estimate for $15.- 
000,000 for the purchase of additional sites and 
new schools to complete the present building 
program of the schools. At present, 57 build- 
ings are under construction, and plans for 35 
are in process of completion, in addition to those 
contemplated under the new group. One hun- 
dred and seventy buildings were opened previous 
to the beginning of the school year. 

Dayton, Ky., has completed and occupied a 
high school costing $200,000. 

The New York City board of education re- 
cently bought 10,000 chairs made in Czecho- 
Slovakia, for use in the schools. The local labor 
union has made a protest, and says that the chairs 
were purchased because they average 30 cents 
a chair cheaper than the American make. The 
specifications not only make it possible for 
foreign manufacturers to compete with Ameri- 
can makers but actually favor the Czecho- 
Slovakian factories by specifying beechwood for 
all bent-wood chairs, it was charged. The beech- 
wood that grows in this country, it was said, 
cannot be used satisfactorily in bent-wood fur- 
niture. 
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Home Economics Building, Michigan State College, Lansing, Michigan. Architect: E. A. Boyd 


ARCHITECTURAL FENESTRA 


Architectural Fenestra windows attord the school 
architect practically unlimited opportunities for in- 
teresting effects. 

And that, without tor a minute losing sight of the 
chiet functions of a school window—to provide abun- 


dant natural daylight and easily controlled ventilation. 


What may be done with Architectural Fenestra is 
well illustrated in the Home Economics Building at 
Michigan State College, Lansing, Michigan, shown 


above. 
Here, the architect employed reversible sash units, 


set in stone with deep-cut stone mullions between 


the sash. The narrow, graceful bars of Fenestra and 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY ¢__ Diwision 


of Architectural Construction 


the stone trim relieve the flatness of the brick surtaces. 


The practical advantages of Architectural Fenestra 
are equally interesting to school architects and execu- 
tives. ‘These windows are made of solid steel bars, 
and so are indestructible, fire-resistant and economi- 
cal. ‘They operate freely, and supply plenty otf tresh 
air without danger of draft. ‘loo, they are easily 


washed and shaded and last as long as the building. 


The specification of Fenestra insures not only a 
product of the best quality, but a designing, estimat- 
ing, detailing and erection service that is backed by 
the experience and reputation of the largest steel 


window makers in the world. 


H-2266 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories in | Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Cal., and Te ywonto, Ont., Can. 


Fenestra 


schools and institutions 


OT; homes and apartments 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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For Cleaning and Polishing 
Floors at Lowest Cost 


N class rooms, where the seats are close together and fastened to the floor, one 
of the small FINNELL machines is the only real method to clean and polish 
floors. Schools in scores of cities, as well as a number of the leading universities 

of the country, have adopted the FINNELL SYSTEM, and like the sc hools ot 
Bowling Green are getting cleaner floors at cheaper cost. 

lhe FINNELL SYSTEM is the “only real method” for scrubbing or polishing 
floors of any type or size. For the large open areas, corridors, etc., the larger 
models do the work with just as great an increase in efficiency and economy as the 


mall models achieve on smaller areas. 


FINNELL Scrubbers have 4 to 8 times the brush surface of a single brush used 


hand, depending on the size of the scrubber. They exert 15 to 30 time 
the force and cover 10 to 20 times as much floor space per hour as the strongest 
man. 
Whatever the floor area of your school, whether it is new or old, there is a 


FINNELL outfit of the right size to keep floors cleaner and keep floor cleaning 
costs well within the budget. Write for the booklet “ 


Ueers.” 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. Hannibal, 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Nineteen Y ears 


F INNELL SYSTEM 


* ELECTRIC SCRUBBING AND POLISHING 


Your Questions Answered 


Mo. 














Finnell System, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


Gentlemen 


We are pleased with ) 
Electric é rubbing and pol- 
hing machine and its a 


ompanying equipment Which 


purchased of you. W 





have used th machine con 
tantly in the different >» 
buildings of our system, and 
ork has been eminently 
atistactory in every way. By 
use we have cleaner floor 
a aper a 
Very truly yours, ¥ 


Tl. C. Cherry, 
Supt. City Scho 










Middletown, Ohio Pawtucket, R 
Board of Education Board of Education 

rx N. J Oakland, Calif 
Board of Education 











—Muscatine, Ia. The city school budget for 
the coming year calls for $186,000 in the gen- 
eral fund and $21,000 in the schoolhouse fund. 

Tiffin, O. It will cost approximately $163,- 
510 to operate the schools during the year 1926, 
according to F. R. Mann, clerk of the board of 
education. There is a balance on hand at the 
close of the year of about $20,000, while $9,000 
will be received from tuition and other sources. 

—Tacoma, Wash. Economies practiced in the 
schools during the past year have resulted in 
a saving of more than three per cent of the 
budget estimate of expenses, according to Al- 
fred Lister, secretary of the board. The report 
shows that in the last ten years, with the ex- 
ception of 1920, the school board has not only 
remained within its budget but has effected a 
large saving. The savings for the last year 
were $46,534, the largest single year’s saving. 

It is noted that sites and equipment have cost 
more than estimated, but that the saving on 
several buildings has enabled the board to carry 
out the tentative program as set forth when the 
bonds were voted without exceeding the $2,- 
400,000 provided. 

—Sioux City, Ia. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,571,540, as compared 
with a budget of $1,717,305 for the last school 
year, a reduction of $145,765. 

~Lubbock, Tex. The school svstem is in 
debt in the amount of $30,000, and this indebt- 
edness will be increased to more than $50,000 
within a year, if more money is not made avail- 
able, according to members of the school board. 
As a remedy for the situation, it is suggested 
that the tax rate be increased from 90 cents 
to $1 on each one hundred dollars of valuation. 
The present indebtedness is not of recent date 
but is the culmination of years of indebtedness. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. A tentative levy of $1.36 
on the basis of a $10,320,179 budget, has been 
fixed by the school board. The levy last year 
was 93.5 cents, or 42.5 cents less than the pro- 
posed levy. The school board plans to adver- 
tise a $500,000 loan, the money to be used in 
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meeting current school expenses until the tax 
distribution period is reached. 

Evansville, Ind. The school board has in- 
creased the school tax levy from 91 cents to 
96 cents. Increases in school costs, as well as 
the additions made in the items of the five-year 
building program, are given as the reason for 
the increase. 

-Chicago, Ill. President E. B. Ellicott of 
the board of education has refused to approve 
a recommendation of Supt. William McAndrew 
that funds for teachers’ salary increases be 
obtained through tax anticipation warrants. Mr. 
Ellicott holds that the funds provided through 
this means would only meet the need for two 
years, and would only result in using up the 
borrowing power of the schools. He holds that 
the question of salary increases should wait 
until the money has been raised for the purpose. 

—The budget for 1926, as submitted to the 
board of education of New York City, is $104,- 
500,000. 

—The Lima, Ohio, board of educatian is con- 
fronted with a deficit of $133,000. Dr. R. A. 
Buchanan, the president, holds that unless the 
tax collections offer the necessary relief, some 
of the schools will be closed after December. 

Manhasset, N. Y. With no funds on hand 
for current expenses, and with the school year 
opening, the school board faces a critical situa- 
tion this year. Recently, the school board re- 
fused to certify a tax rate to raise money for 
school purposes, and unless something is done 
within a short time, the new $300,000 school 
building may not be opened to the pupils. 

It appears the town board had several times 
requested the school trustees to certify a tax 
rate so that money may be raised for school 
purposes but the board had failed to act. 

The situation dates back to last April, at 
which time the board published its report of 
expenditures for the last year, and its budget 
of proposed expenditures for the present year. 
The figures showed not only that the school dis- 
trict is bankrupt, but that it will require at 
least $50,000 to cover outstanding obligations 
for the remainder of the year. Knowledge of 
the situation aroused the taxpayers and they 
elected two trustees who repudiated the board’s 
budget and adopted a substitute by an over- 
whelming majority. 





Subsequently, the taxpayers filed a petition 
with the state board of education, asking fo: 
an investigation and the removal of those mem- 
bers of the board who had brought about the 
situation in school affairs. The state board has 
not yet acted on the petition due to the fact 
that the answers of the majority of the board 
which must be served upon the petitioners with- 
in ten days after the petition is served, has 
never been served upon the petitioners. In the 
meantime the school board has neglected to take 
the necessary action to provide the district with 
funds. 

Approximately $9,217,071 were spent on 
education in Minnesota the past year, according 
to a report of the state board of education. The 
cost of the state department of education alone 
was $166,084. 

State Supt. C. A. Lee of Missouri has an- 
nounced the apportionment of state school funds 
amounting to $3,219,163, as against $4,116,387 
last year. Of the total, $734,015 is special aid 
to public schools, and $2,485,147 represents the 
apportionment to public school districts, based 
on number of teachers employed, salaries paid, 
and number of days’ attendance. 

—The cost of conducting school cafeteria has 
been fixed by an expert writing in the “School 
Cafeteria,” a monthly magazine, as follows: 
Food, 57 per cent; labor, 17 per cent; rent, light, 
and heat, 12 per cent; miscellaneous expenses, 
7 per cent; leaving a margin of 7 per cent. The 
point made is that school cafeterias can be made 
self sustaining and need not be a source of ex- 
pense to school boards. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Reductions totaling over 
$544,200 in various funds of the school budget 
have been made by the finance committee of the 
school board. The reductions were made in the 
departments of teachers’ salaries, manual train- 
ing high school repair fund, library, books and 
binding, building fund, repairs, and capital out- 
lay. 


North Plainfield, N. J. The new high 
school was used by the high school and eighth 
grade classes for the first time this year. With 
the removal of these classes from the somerset 
school, additional classrooms are at the dis- 
posal of the school authorities, thus eliminating 
part-time classes from consideration. 
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For the first time in the history of the 
board of education of Los Angeles, Calif., its 
officials have succeeded themselves in office with- 
out one change either in personnel or in com- 


mittee arrangements. The last year’s board 
went out of office, only to re-appear almost in- 
stantly as the board for the coming year. The 
officers reinstated are: George A. Odell, presi- 
dent; John D. Beaman, chairman of financial 
committee; Arthur S. Bent, chairman of purchas- 
ing and distribution committee; Robert L. 
Burns, chairman of building committee; Mrs. 
E. L. Clark, chairman of teachers and schools, 
committee; F. R. Feitshans, chairman of insur- 
ance committee, and Mrs. Lucia Macbeth, chair- 
man of law and rules committee. 

-The bipartisan plan for electing school 
board members proposed at Utica, N. Y., has 
been cancelled. The chairmen of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic organizations have an- 
nounced that the usual partisan method will 
prevail. 

Dr. Albert B. Weaver and Edward Gott- 
schalk of the Louisville, Ky., board of educa- 
tion have announced that they will retire with 
the expiration of their term, January 1, 1927. 
“Our terms will round out sixteen years in the 
work of educating our youth and we feel that 
the time is opportune that we take a place on 

side lines and watch the work go on by 
thers,” said Dr. Weaver. 

Lansing, Mich. In compliance with a state 
law eliminating secret societies in schools, the 
board of education has asked parents of stu- 
dents to ascertain whether their children are 
members, and has asked that they co-operate 
with the school authorities in eliminating mem- 
berships. 

Chicago, Ill. Henry M. Ashton, assistant 

hool attorney for the board of education, has 


SMM AA 


presented a report in which he shows that there 
is due the schools on delinquent real estate taxes 
approximately $26,000,000. Of this amount, 
about $12,000,000 are due on real estate for- 
feited to the state for non-payment of taxes. 
Forty per cent, or $4,800,000 of the amount, be- 
longs to the board of education. 

With the co-operation of the state attorney, 
the board of education has begun a series of 
suits for the collection of a large part of these 
taxes. 

—McAlester, Okla. Suit was filed in the Dis- 
trict Court of Pittsburg County by the board 
of education, against the board of education of 
Krebs for $600. The amount is due for tuition 
of twelve Krebs boys and girls who were trans- 
ferred to the McAlester high school during the 
year. Tuition is charged at the rate of $6 a 
month. 

—Superior, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a recommendation of Supt. P. R. Spen- 
cer, providing for the establishment of a re- 
search bureau, to be in charge of Miss Roma 
Gans, formerly supervisor in the public schools 
of St. Louis. 

In addition to providing for the bureau, the 
board approved the installation of a standard 
census and record system, to facilitate the 
checking up of increases or decreases in school 
enrollment and daily attendance. 

—The Allentown, Pa., school board has abol- 
ished the committee system and all matters will 
come before the board in the capacity of a com- 
mittee on the whole. 

—Coventry, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a rule, permitting children to be ab- 
sent from school to receive religious instruction. 

—Seattle, Wash. The school board recently 
rejected bids of three cents a pint for milk for 
school children. The board has fixed a limit of 
two and three-fourths cents. 

—Salt Lake, Utah. Liability of school boards 
for damages arising from injuries to trans- 
ported children has been denied in an opinion 
given to State Supt. C. N. Jensen by Attorney 
General H. H. Cluff. It was held that a con- 
tractor, working under contract for the trans- 
portation of children, would be liable for dam- 
ages in case of an accident due to carelessness 
or negligence. The attorney general recom- 
mends that bonds be required for guaranteeing 
the faithful performance of such contracts. 





The school board of Ottumwa, Ia., has given 
orders that janitors in the several schools shall 
hereafter take care of the blackboards in class- 
rooms. Written instructions for the care of the 
blackboards have been issued. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Over half of the local 
school board will be elected this fall. Owing to 
vacancies to be filled, there will be two direc- 
tors to be chosen, in addition to three whose 
terms end this winter. 

—Topeka, Kans. The residents of the district 
of Kenwood have protested against the name 
“Nickelplate” for a new school. The people of 
the district ask that it be given the name of 
Kenwood or some distinctive title indicative of 
the neighborhood. It seems that the name 
Nickelplate was first applied to a rural school 
from the fact that it had a nickelplated stove. 

—Commissioner of Education Payson Smith 
of Massachusetts has refused to approve the 
dismissal of Supt. George B. Whitney of Charle- 
mont. The trouble arose with the resignation 
of two principals in June. One resigned be- 
cause of differences with the superintendent, 
which resulted in the former’s friends demand- 
ing the resignation of the superintendent. The 
other resigned because of trouble with a mu- 
tinous boy, and the superintendent was blamed 
for inability to maintain discipline. Those op- 
posing Mr. Whitney tried by court action to 
prevent his obtaining his salary. The contro- 
versay was carried to the state department, 
where Commissioner Smith refused to approve 
the dismissal. 

-Wauwatosa, Wis. The rescinding of a rule 
limiting first grade students to a minimum age 
of 6 years has prevented court action against 
the school board by Martin White, to permit his 
daughter, Carol, 5, to enter the Wauwatosa 
schools at the opening of the fall term. Because 
of the fact that Carol had spent a year in kinder- 
garten, and was qualified by home training to 
continue in school without a break, Mr. White 
sought to bring suit against the board. 

The rule was rescinded following a court de- 
cision at Eau Claire, where the six-year rule 
was held illegal by the Circuit Court. The case 
will be appealed to the Supreme Court. 

The statutes of Wisconsin make it the duty 
of the school board to keep the school building 
and grounds in good condition and repair. The 
duty is applicable to members of school boards 
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in the rural communities. It is a mandatory 
statute and the school boards must call meetings 
for the purpose of looking into the condition of 
the schoolhouses and grounds and make the 
necessary repairs before the schools open. 

New York, N. Y. Exercising the power 
conferred upon it by law for fixing salaries in 
the department of education, without regard to 
the board of estimate, the board of education 
has increased the salaries of a long list of offi- 
cials of the department. The increases become 
effective on January first, next, and the new 
rates will be filed at once with the state com- 
missioner of education, making it mandatory 
upon the board to provide the funds with which 
to meet the increases. 

The increases to officers and clerks amount to 
$51,616 and those allowed inspectors, draughts- 
men and mechanics bring the total up to $56,506. 

Of chief interest are the increases allotted to 
higher paid officers of the administrative depart- 
ment. Following are the larger increases 
granted: 

Superintendent of schools, $15,000 to $20,000. 

Superintendent of school supplies, $9,000 to 
$12,000. 

Secretary of board of education, $7,500 to 
$9,000. 

Auditor of 
$9,000. 

District superintendent of schools, $7,500 to 
$8,000. 

Director of division of reference and research, 
$7,000 to $8,000. 

Director of extension 
$8,000. 

Superintendent of plant operation, $7,500 to 
$8,000. 

Executive assistant to the board of superin- 
tendents, $6,500 to $7,000. 

Chief clerk of building bureau, $5,500 to 
$6,000. 

Assistant secretary, $5,000 to $6,000. 

Executive clerk, $5,750 to $6,000. 

Chief of furniture division, $4,500 to $4,750. 

Assistant director of reference, research and 
statistics, $5,000 to $5,550. 

Deputy superintendent of 
$4,400 to $4,700. 

Director in charge of school lunches, $2,820 to 
$3,096. 


board of education, $7,500 to 


activities, $7,000 to 


school supplies, 


The Illinois law has been amended, making 
it legally permissible to organize classes and 
schools for crippled children. The amendment 
removes entirely the legal obstruction which 
stood in the way of the law as it was enacted 
two years ago. Under the new regulations, a 
class may consist of one or more pupils, and 
the maximum amount allowed by the state is 
$300 per pupil. It is further required that a 
special teacher be employed for the work. 

Dayton, O. The school board has begun a 
study of the estimated cost of replacing the 
present school attendance department with a 
department of visiting teachers. It is believed 
the old system should give way to the newer 
plan of linking up the schools with the homes 
of pupils through the medium of visiting 
teachers. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Crippled children will 
have a chance to receive an education, under a 
plan calling for the opening of a special school 
for this purpose. About 25 children will be 
accommodated at the beginning, although it is 
estimated there are fully a hundred physically 
handicapped children in the city. The Indian- 
apolis Foundation has made itself responsible 
for the transportation of the children, for the 
nurse, and for special equipment provided. 

Piqua, O. The school board has adopted a 
recommendation of Supt. G. C. Dietrich provid- 
ing for the establishment of a research depart- 
ment in the high school. 

Despite a decrease of 27,511 pupils on part- 
time in the public schools of New York City 
during the past year, there were still 71,253 
pupils enrolled in the part-time classes of the 
elementary and high schools at the close of the 
year in June, according to the monthly statisti- 
cal report of Acting Superintendent Harold G. 
Campbell. The total day school register in June 
was 952,761, which was 17,268 more than were 
enrolled in June, 1924. Of these, 759,637, or 
83.51 per cent, were on a whole-time regular 
schedule, 85,871, or 9.01 per cent, were on whole- 
time special schedule, formerly designated as 
double session, and 71,253, or 7.48 per cent, were 
on part time. 

The elementary schools reported a total en- 
rollment of 832,900 pupils, a gain during the 
year of 5,423, and the high schools a register 
of 113,023, or an increase of 11,094 during the 


same period. Elementary school part-time 
totaled 56,117 and high school part-time totaled 
15,136. 

Interesting facts disclosed by the report are 
these: Manhattan is the only borough in 
Greater New York City to report a decreased 
elementary school enrollment, having 15,316 
fewer pupils on register than it had a year ago. 
Brooklyn leads With an elementary register of 
333,565 pupils. The largest number of part- 
time pupils is in Brooklyn, where there are 32, 
460, or 9.23 per cent of the register. In Queens, 
with a register of 96,017 elementary pupils, 
there are 13,820 on part time, or 14.39 per cent 
of the register. 

The teachers of the Central High School of 
Newark, N. J., are opposed to the repeal of the 
all-year school plan. They hold that under the 
all-year plan, students can complete the course 
of study in three years instead of four as in 
the traditional school. This saves one year’s 
cost in the education of each pupil. To send a 
child through an all-year high school, therefore, 
it costs the city of Newark the sum of $603 and 
to send a child through the regular four-year 
high school course costs $675.28, or a saving in 
favor of the all-year school of $72.28. 

Enrollment of the public schools of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is to be increased by 200 children 
living in adjoining townships outside the city 
limits, provided parents take advantage of a 
new law, authorizing them to request transfers 
of trustees from township to city schools. It 
is expected that a large number of parents in 
Adams township will ask transfers to Fort 
Wayne schools, these requests to be followed 
by similar action on the part of Wayne and St. 
Joseph townships. 

The Saginaw County, Michigan, Normal 
School has been transferred from Chesaning to 
Saginaw, W. S., and is housed in the South In- 
termediate School. 

-Saginaw, Mich. The east side and west 
side school boards have voted to effect a con- 
solidation of the school districts of the city. A 
general election will be called to vote upon the 
proposed consolidation. 


—Lake Geneva, Wis. Uniform dress for girls 


in the high school will go into effect immediately 
after the spring vacation next year, provided 
(Concluded on Page 8&2) 
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the board favorably approves the proposal of 
a group of mothers and teachers. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board for 
financial reasons, has refused to order a gen- 
eral appraisal of school property. An appraisal] 
of the sites of two schools will be made, how- 
ever, as these are abandoned sites which may 
prove profitable as business sites. 

Greater Detroit, in Michigan, now has a 
population of approximately 1,500,000, accord 
img to an estimate made by A. N. Hennigar, 
supervisor of the school board’s census work. 
The population of Detroit proper is estimated 
at 1,255,892, based on a school population of 
313,973. The school census shows an increase 
of 29,320 students in the past year. 

Pontiac, Mich. The school board has re 
scinded a rule prohibiting the employment of 
a teacher with less than one year’s experience. 
It was believed the rule was too ironclad and 
that there were instances when new teachers 
without experience might profitably be em 
ployed. 

Newark, N. J. A resolution adopted by the 
school board provides that the all-year schools 
shall be continued for an indefinite time. It is 
the purpose of the board to keep the schools 
open until an opportunity is given for further 
study of the survey and until a plan of action 
has been devised. 

Sapulpa, Okla. Old and obsolete equipment 
must be used in the schools another year for 
the reason that the board has no money for 
equipment. Approximately $21,000 have been 
cut from the school budget, leaving it at 
$200,000 for the next year. 

East Liverpool, O. The school board has 
adopted a resolution making Bible study in the 
schools elective: The action permits use of the 
buildings, but provides that pastors shall fur- 
nish competent instructors, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board. 

The charge of school buildings in Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, ha r many years been in 
hands of the public prope. committee of the 
municipal council. At a city election last De- 
cember, it was voted two to one, to give the 
school board full charge of all school buildings 
and janitor service. 

Owosso, Mich. The three months’ deadlock 
on the school board has been ended with the 
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election of Mrs. Hugh Manahan as president. 
Mrs. Manahan is the first woman to be elected 
an officer of the board. W. H. Vansice and 
James R. Ketcham, original candidates, who 
were deadlocked for nearly a month, withdrew 
tneir candidacies. 

Without any notice, the board of education 
of Boonton, N. J., on August 28th, discharged 
Albert S. Davis, supervising principal of the 
schools, following a secret session, when the 
nine members, comprising the full board, voted 
unanimously to terminate Mr. Davis’ contract 
The principal was engaged two years ago, and 
he holds a contract which does not expire unt! 
June, 1926. No charges were preferred against 
him and he has obtained legal assistance to 
bring about his reinstatement. 

The Chicago board of education has been 
asked to change its system of school custodian 
ship. A recent report says: “The best plan 
and unqualifiedly recommended, is that the 
board come out flat-footedly and adopt the com 
plete direct employment plan under which all 
employees from the chief engineer to the chat 
woman would be direct employees of the board 
and subject to its supervision, authority and 
control.” 

The Spring City, Pa., board of educatior 
has procured a legal opinion to the effect that 
that body may purchase school sites outside of 
its own district. 

Complaints have been heard by the lowa 
state teachers’ association to the effect that 
superintendents have suffered discrimination. 
“Numerous instances recently of boards of edu- 
cation ousting superintendents of schools be- 
cause of political or religious differences have 
disclosed that the office of superintendent is 
beyond petty politics,” Secretary Chas. F. Pye 
reported. “The law specifically states that the 
superintendent of schools can be discharged be 
fore the expiration of his contract only because 
of incompetency, inattention to duty, or partial- 
ity. The mere fact that the superintendent i 
not liked by some people, or that his polities or 
religion is different than that of the board of 
education members can bear no weight when an 
effort is made to discharge him before the ex- 
piration of his contract. The superintendent of 
school cannot be hampered by politics, for his 
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gardless of the passing whims of boards of edu- 
cation.” 

The last session of the legislature of New 
Mexico enacted a new child labor law, which 
requires children who work to have “labor per- 
mits.”” Permits will be issued by school super- 
intendents in cities of 2,000 and more popula- 
tion, and by county school superintendents in 
other cases. Under the law, permits may be 
issued to children under 14 years of age during 
school vacation; to a minor more than 14 and 
under 16, permits may be issued during the 
school term if the income is necessary to sup- 
port self, family or dependents. It is necessary 
to show that the child be in good physical con- 
dition, and that the work to be performed be 
not such as to injure his health, morals, or men- 
tal development. 


John J. Riegelman is the newly appointed 
member of the Racine, Wis., board of education. 

R. M. Arnold and W. T. Laney were elected 
members of the Atlanta, Georgia, schools for 
terms of five years. 

The Sun of Hartwell, Georgia, regards W. 
E. Meredith, president of the board of educa- 
tion, as Hartwell’s greatest asset. 

Mrs. L. A. Ingram was elected a member of 
he school board of the consolidated Fayette, 


+ 


Ga., district. She is the first woman in the 
county so recognized. 
W. T. Bourke, secretary cf the board of 


education at Omaha for many years, passed 
away on August 15th, after a lingering illness. 

Mrs. R. M. Smiley has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Augusta, Kans. 
Mrs. Smiley is also chairman of the board of 
education round table of the Wichita section, 
Kansas Teachers’ Association. 

Edward Villars, for the last 27 years a 
member of the school board of District No. 1 
of the town of Wilna, has been re-elected for 
another year. Mr. Villars is completing thirty 
years as a member of the board. 

Mr. N. J. Silk has been elected a member 
of the board of education of Thief River Falls, 
Minn., to succeed Mr. M. Barzen, Sr. 

Dr. W. E. Cladek has been appointed school 


duty is to educate the children of the state re-medical inspector for the city of Rahway, N. J. 
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Vul-Cot—the 
strongest waste- 
basket ever built 
—is made of Na- 
tional Vulcanized 
Fibre ... “the 
material with a 
million uses!’ 








—Ccapacity, 18 tons! 


ACK in 1910, when Woodrow Wilson was 
president of Princeton University, a VUL- 
COT basket went on duty at the desk of the 
sporting editor of a great metropolitan news- 
. paper. During fifteen yearsthat VUL-COT has 
carried more than eighteen* tons of news- 
papers, cigarette stumps, ashes and whatnot, 
and has had more hard knocks than any other 
single thing in the office! . . . And yet—there 
it is, still in service and for all practical pur- 
poses good as new! . . . Business men who 
buy business equipment on the basis of service 
are standardizing on VUL-COT! 
VUL-COT! At stationers and school supply houses. 


(*Originally estimated at two tons—but the editor weighed 
the basket at the end of an average day and wrote us the 














corrected figure . . . Eighteen tons! ) 
n. 4 : ° 
. National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
- Letnees visit adidas WILMINGTON, DEL., U.S. A. 
pra = ts aiden te We operate six great plants and maintain sales and service offices at New 
wear and tear of hardest us- York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Los 
V age — recognized through Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit, Rochester, Birmingham, Denver, Seattle, 
“s out industry os the strene Toronto, Greenville, St. Louis, Baltimore. 
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the radiators. 


Air Eliminator. 











SECOND The Dunham Return Heating System re- 

turns the condensate to the boiler through 
the scientifically designed Dunham Return Trap, or 
by means of the Return Pump, the air being permitted 
to escape to the atmosphere through the Dunham 


Why the Dunham Return Heating System is 
so Satisfactory for School Buildings. 


FIRST Because it provides a two pipe system with 

a positive venting of the air and water from 
radiators through the application of the Dunham Trap. 
Steam, air and water do not get along well together 
in the obsolete one or two pipe systems no matter how 
many air valves or other attachments are placed on 


fully flexible. 


sputtering air valves. 


THIRD The Dunham Return Heating System pro- 
vides a maximum radiator efficiency, using 

all of the steam in the radiators. 

free from air, prevents the collision of steam and water, 

and thus eliminates the knocking, pounding noises of , 

the old-fashioned one and two pipe systems not pro- 

vided with proper traps. 


FOURTH The Dunham System is noiseless, re- 


sponsive, easily controlled and wonder- 
It does away with leaking, hissing, 


secured in existing one or two pipe systems where satisfactory 
results have not been obtained by changing over to the Dunham 
Two Pipe Return System. 
heating problems and let our engineers advise you. 


C. A. Dunham Co. 


230 East Ohio Street, 


Over siaty branch and local sales offices in the 
to your office as your telephone. Consult your tele phone directory for the 


Chicago. 


United States and Canada bring Dunham Heating as close 


It keeps radiators 


Frequently these advantages may be 


Write us fully regarding your 





address of our office in your city. 








Dr. George F. Zook, a specialist in the Bu 
reau of Education, has resigned to become presi- 
dent of the Municipal University at Akron, O. 
As a parting gift, Dr. Zook received an illumi- 
nated testimonial bearing the signatures of the 
heads of the various branches and divisions of 
the Bureau. 


Mr. L. R. Alderman, formerly superinten 
dent of schools of Portland, Ore., has recently 
been appointed as Specialist in Adult Education 
in the United State Bureau of Education. The 
position is a newly created one, and the special- 
ist’s duties will comprise problems of illiteracy, 
immigrant education, home education, factory 
education, and prison education, co-operating 
with the university extension departments of the 
several states. Mr. Alderman possesses a 
wealth of experience fitting him for the position, 
having been a county superintendent, a city su 
perintendent, state superintendent and univer- 
sity professor ay egg © He inaugurated a 
plan of education for the Navy. 

—Supt. E. J. Willman of Owosso, Mich., has 
been named chairman of the budget committee 
of the state teachers’ association. 

Dr. Virgil E. Dickson, a well-known educa- 
tor, and a part-time employee of the school sys- 
tem at Berkeley, Calif., has been made a full- 
time deputy superintendent in charge of the 
bureau of research and guidance. 

—J. P. Coates of Seneca, S. C., has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the state teachers’ 
association to succeed C. M. Wilson, resigned. 
Mr. Coates had been released in order that he 
might accept the superintendency at Beaufort. 
He is succeeded in the latter position by Mr. 
L. K. Hagood. 

Mr. Harold R. Kratz has been elected sec- 


retary of the school board of Norristown, Pa. 
succeeding Clarence Moore. 
and Ross McCormick was elected vice-president. 

—Mrs. H. A. Ranzram is the first woman to 
serve as a member of the board in district No. 
72, Waseca, Minn. 

-Mr. W. S. Finney has resigned as secretary 
of the school board at Sandpoint, Ida. 

—Members of the school board at Monroe, 
Mich., formally recognized the fine character 
and splendid service rendered by the retiring 
president, Dr. C. T. Southworth, when remarks 
of tribute were signed by each member of the 
board and made a part of a permanent record. 

Twenty-five years of service covers a leng 
time and in this case is representative of a 
period in which the entire school system has 
been revolutionized. He assisted very materially 
in laying the foundation for the present strong 
school structure that the city now enjoys. 

-~Mrs. L. A. Meraux has been re-elected as 
president of the Bernard Parish school board, 
Arabi, La., for the six-year term ending in 
1930. 

-Mr. J. R. Pearse has been elected a mem- 
ber of the school board at Hancock, Mich., to 
succeed H. M, Field.. Mr. J. A. Close was elected 
president of the board. 

Arthur B. Moehlman, director of statistics, 
reference and administrative research for the 
Detroit, Mich., school system since 1918, has 
resigned in order to devote more time to writ- 
ing, teaching and research at the University of 
Michigan, where he has been professor of school 
administration and supervision for the past two 
years. 

While engaged in teaching, Mr. Moehlman 
made careful studies of administrative records 
in use, and was able to suggest many improve- 
ments in them. As a result of these studies, 
he was made director of statistics and reference 
in 1918. 

Among the outstanding features of Mr. 
Moehlman’s work in Detroit were the work in 
child accounting, the development of publica- 
tions, the standardization of teachers’ salaries, 
and numerous studies in administrative research. 
H. H. VAIL, PIONEER SCHOOL BOOK PUB- 

LISHER, DIES 

Henry Hobart Vail, for many years editor of 

the American Book Company, died at his home 


in Woodstock, Vt., on September 2nd, at the age 
of 86. His death removes from the American 
school field one of its most picturesque figures 
and a man who rendered an immense service to 
the school-book publishing business. 

Mr. Vail was born May 27, 1839, at Pomfret, 
Vt., and attended Middlebury College, from 
which he was ‘graduated in 1860. He began his 
career as a schoolman in 1861 at Dayton, Ohio, 
where he taught in an elementary school. In 
1864 he resigned and volunteered in the 13l1st 
Ohio Infantry. After the war, he entered the 
service of Sargeant, Wilson, Hinkle & Co., edu- 
cational publishers, Cincinnati, and later be- 
came a member of the firm when it was reor- 
ganized in 1874 as Wilson, Hinkle & Co. He 
remained a partner in the firm with the suc- 
cessors of the Company, then Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., until 1890, when the business was 
absorbed by the newly formed American Book 
Company. 

In the new firm he held the position of di- 
rector and editor-in-chief, from 1890 to 1907. 
He was then made vice-president of the Com- 
pany. He continued in office until 1911 when 
he retired and took up his residence in Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

Mr. Vail was interested in the preparation of 
some of the most successful textbooks of the 
past fifty years. In 1878 he directed the re- 
vision and the preparation of McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Readers, which were already popular and 
which, in their revised form, attained an an- 
nual sale of 1,200,000 copies. The readers are 
still in use in certain rural districts of the mid- 
dle west and in the south. A year previous, in 
1877, he edited and supervised the preparation 
of Ray’s new arithmetics, which reached an an- 
nual sale of 300,000 and which are still in the 
market. 

Mr. Vail was married in 1867 to Minerva 
Elizabeth Hewitt of Newlon, Ohio, who died in 
1895. In 1896 he was given the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws by his Alma Mater, 
Middlebury College. Mr. Vail attended the con- 
ventions of the N. E. A. for many years, and 
his tall, spare figure was familiar to all school- 
men. His acquaintance among superintendents 
and teachers was probably as wide as any other 
school-book man. 
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LUPTON 


STEEL WINDOWS FOR SCHOOLS 
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Worcester Junior High School, Worcester. Mass.. counterbalanced windows, without muntins. as well as 
Joseph D. Le land, An hitec Se on Ro he | rd cr S mS, Lupton rolled steel Casements. The steel plate spandrels 
Contractors. Showing the use of Lupton irrou m this huge 


school building were also made by Lupton. 














DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 





Lupton steel school windows give the maximum of daylight and natural 
ventilation for any given opening. They combine dignified appearance with 
almost perfect operation. Get Lupton’s recommendations before you build. 

Our new special booklet on school 1 


windows will be sent on request 


2205 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
~ everywhere 
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The Little Miessner on the Playground at the Philippine Normal School 


Everywhere—at home and abroad—the little Miessner is bring- 
ing new ideals and new progress in music. Here you see the 
“little piano with the big tone” furnishing music on the play- 
ground at the Philippine Normal School, Manila. Its small size 
and light weight make the Miessner easy to move about. Thus 
it brings music to every school activity. 


The children of every nation are fascinated by the Miessner’s 
size—only 3 ft. 7 in. high. Its full, sweet, singing tore spurs 
them to greater success in music study. It is the ideal school 
piano. Built especially for school use. Has many advanced 
features found in no other small piano—a strictly high-quality 
instrument, the original small school piano. 

Thousands of schools have found the little Miessner the best piano to use 
for Class Piano Instruction where twenty children are taught as easily as 
one. It’s the piano for your school. The coupon will bring complete infor- 
mation about the little Miessner. Mail it today. 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
118 REED ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ails MUITESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 





gf MIESSNER PIANO CO., 

. M4 118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send me Miessner catalog, special price to schools and 
details of your 10-day free trial offer. 
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Central High School at Mishawaka. 


As a matter of fact, Durabilt Steel Lockers were not selected 
by the Board of Education and approved by the Architects until 
they had made a most careful examination and investigation 
of various lockers on the basis of quality and service. 


The reason we continue, year after year, to supply lockers 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
MISHAWAKA, IND. 
Perkins, Fellows and Hamilton, 


It did not “just happen” that the Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 4 
was entrusted with the responsibility of manufacturing and J 
installing more than $9500.00 worth of steel lockers for the new ° 


Architects. 





Door. 
Extra 





Louvres. 


cabinets. 


for the nation’s leading schools is because our products are 


substantial, long-lived, and entirely satisfactory. 

Only such high standards of Quality and Service can leave 
favorable impressions with discriminating buyers. 
will be glad to know more about Durabilt Steel Lockers. Write 
now for new folder No. 5011 which we will gladly send. 


ciently equipped 


Surely you 


DURABILT 


Steel Locker 


Six Features which 
Make Them Best 


one-piece, 
matic Latching Device. 


2—Straight-lift, 
(not cast) Handle. 


3—F ive-knuckle, full-looped, 
double-wear “strap” Hinges. 


Scientifically reinforced, rigid 


heavy, 
riveted Door Frame. 


6—Unusually large Ventilating 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel storage and wardrobe 
Send for 
Folder No. 5009. 


With the advantages of a highly spe- 
cialized Sales organization of national 
scope and a modern factory most effi- 
for manufacturing 
Steel Lockers and Cabinets exclusively, 
we are fully prepared to render un- 
excelled service on your requirements. 
Phone eur nearest Sales Office or write 
us direct at Aurora. 
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LOCKER WITH 
MIRROR AND DRAWER 





DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 400 Arnold Ave., Aureti, 8 


“No Better Built Than Durabilt’”’ 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—Supt. L. M. Neice and Principal A. H. Wood 
of Hancock, Mich., attended summer school at 
the University of Michigan. 

F. C. Lewis of Ellendale, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Slayton. 

-Raymond Cavness of San Marcos, Tex., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Wei- 
mar. 

—Supt. A. G. Steele of Elk City, Okla., has 
been re-elected for the next school year. 

John Cantlon of Lees Summitt, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Poplar 
Bluff. He succeeds G. W. Beswick. 

—~Mr. Wm. H. Slayton of Portsmouth, N. H., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Waltham, Mass. Mr. Slayton is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and has filled the superin- 
tendency at Portsmouth for the past six and 
one-half years. 

—Charles V. Carroll, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
has been named principal of the Durfee high 
school at Fall River, Mass. Mr. Carroll suc- 
ceeds Charles K. Moulton. 

—Mr. M. J. Abbett, formerly principal of the 
high school at Bedford, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Eugene S. Briggs of Trenton, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ok- 
mulgee, Okla. 

Mr. E. B. Butler, formerly principal of the 
high school at Rushville, Ind., has been named 
assistant in the inspection division of the state 
department of public instruction. Mr. Butler 
succeeds E. E. Ramsey, who accepted a place 
on the faculty of the Indiana Normal College. 

Mr. F. C. Jenkins has been named state su- 
pervisor of high schools to succeed Claude E. 
Bennett, who resigned to continue his studies at 
Peabody College. 

-Prof. Roy Ivan Johnson, for several years 
head of the department of English and director 
of research at Stephens College, has been named 
for the position of assistant in research work 
in the division of tests and measurements of the 
St. Louis public schools. 

~Mr. T. S. Cook, who has been principal of 
the Eureka County schools at Eureka, Nev., has 
resigned to accept the superintendency at 
Wayne, Nebr. 

Paul V. Brown, formerly principal of the 
high school at Barnesville, O., has been elected 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


superintendent of schools. He 
Zimmerman. 

—P, J. Zimmers, a former superintendent of 
schools at Manitowoc, Wis., has become super- 
intendent of the Milwaukee office of the exten- 
sion division, University of Wisconsin. 

-Miss Mary E. Bird has been elected secre- 
tary of the board of education at Omaha, Nebr., 
to succeed the late W. T. Bourke. Miss Bird 
began her career as a stenographer in the board 
of education offices nearly twenty years ago, 
was promoted to chief clerk, and later to assist- 
ant secretary. During Mr. Bourke’s illness, she 
acted as secretary, having been given official 
authority to conduct the business of the office. 

Mr. H. Brewster Willis, of New Brunswick, 
N. J., superintendent of the Middlesex County 
schools, died of heart trouble on August 26th, 
at the age of 75 years. Mr. Willis was a grad- 
uate of the Trenton Normal School and had 
studied law. As school superintendent, he was 
the first to have the flag flown from school- 
houses. 

James A. Barr, business manager of the 
Sierra Educational News of California, who 
passed away recently, was one man in the State 
Association who knew everybody and every- 
thing in California education. As the superin- 
tendent of Stockton in the closing decade of the 
nineteenth century, he made that city a leader, 
if not the leader, in education west of Chicago. 

Financially thrifty always, aided by great 
good fortune in the twentieth century, he de- 
voted himself to educational functioning in a 
way that no one else could or would. 


succeeds J. C. 


Mr. George H. Galger, of Hyannis, Mass., 
died early in July. Mr. Galger had been super- 
intendent of schools at Barnstable for twenty 
years. 

—Mr. C. E. Wheeler, of North Easton, Mass., 
has been elected to fill the vacancy at Hyannis. 

Mr. Walter Drury, formerly principal of the 
Tannersville (N. Y.) schools, has been elected 
principal of the Johnson grammar school, North 
Adams, Mass. Mr. Drury succeeds Miss Eva 
Haskins, who retired after fifty years of service. 

Mr. G. C. Bowman has been re-elected as 
superintendent of schools at North Adams, 
Mass. 

Mr. M. S. H. Unger, superintendent of 
schools of Carroll County, Md., has been re- 
elected for another term of four years, at a 


Remember the Name—It Signifies Locker Satisfaction 


salary of $5,000 per year. Mr. Unger is presi- 
dent of the Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

—Mr. Walter C. Jetton, principal of the Tilgh- 
man high school at Paducah, Ky., has been given 
a year’s leave of absence for the recovery of his 
health. Mr. Jetton is succeeded by Mr. Wm. M. 
Land, of the Washington junior high school. 
The latter’s work has been taken over by Mr. 
D. T. Talmadge, of Lafayette, Ga. 

‘Supt. J. C. Blanchard has been re-elected as 
head of the St. Bernard Parish schools at Arabi, 
La., for the term beginning July first. 

Mr. Lewis H. Conant of Warwick, R. L, 
has been elected principal of the high school at 
Methuen, Mass. 

The school committee of Gloucester, Mass., 
has increased the salary of Supt. E. W. Fellows 
in the amount of $250. The principal of the 
high school also received an increase in salary. 

Mr. A. K. Loomis, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, has recently 
been appointed director of the newly created 
department of curriculum revision at Denver, 
Colo. Mr. Loomis is a native of Michigan. He 
holds degrees from Baker University and from 
the University of Kansas, and has spent con- 
siderable time in special studies at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. His teaching 
career covers several principalships and city 
superintendencies in Kansas. He also taught 
summer schools at the University of Kansas, 
William and Mary College, and the University 
of Missouri. During the past year he acted as 
research assistant at Teachers College. Mr. 
Loomis entered upon his duties on September 
first. 

R. E. Pomeroy, principal of the high school 
at Stoughton, Mass., has been appointed prin- 
a of the Warwick High School at Apponaug, 
co 

R. H. Shipp goes, as superintendent, from 
Williamstown to Augusta, Kentucky. P. J. Ar- 
nold succeeds Mr. Shipp at Williamstown. 

Raymond C. Burdick succeeds Frank S. Tis- 
dale as superintendent of the Watertown, N. Y., 
schools. Mr. Burdick comes from Ticonderoga. 

Mr. George C. Francis has been re-elected 
as superintendent of schools at Methuen, Mass. 

H. P. Study of Atchison, Kan., has been 
pee superintendent of schools at Springfield, 
Mo. 
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Corridor walls re- 
cessed for Berloy 
Lockers, East Side 
Junior High 
School, Appleton, 
Wis. 









BERLOY 

















into every part. 


Write the nearest office for Locker Catalog Y-7, which explains Berloy construction. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO. 


Boston 
San 


New York 
Francisco Los 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Angeles 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 





Permanence 
built into lockers 


The builders of Berloy Lockers have always held permanence to be 
the most essential attribute of steel lockers. 

Good appearance is desirable. 
tion is important. 


Berloy Lockers have it. 
Berloy Lockers have doors which open all the way 
back without straining the hinges and a locking device which operates 
by a quarter turn of the handle. 
The schools which install Berloy Lockers are assured of a life-time of trouble-free 
a for every point of strain is doubly reinforced, an ample factor of safety 
is built 


Dallas 






Easy opera- 


St. Louis 
Roanoke 


Kansas City 
Jacksonville 














Mr. William E. Robinson, the fourth man 
to act as superintendent of schools in Detroit, 
Mich., died in July, at Detroit. 

Mr. Robinson was a graduate of the State 


Normal School at Ypsilanti and began his teach 
ing career in the Ann Arbor high school in 1866. 
For five years he was engaged in mercantile 
business, but in 1875 he came to Detroit, where 
he served as principal of the Bishop Union 
School for eléven years. In 1886 he was elected 
superintendent of schools, which position he 
held for eleven years. Since his 

from educational work, Mr. Robinson 
engayved in the insurance business. 

Mr. Stanley Adkins has been elected super 
intendent of schools at Aurora, Minn. 

Mr. G. C. Carroll, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Garrett, Ind., has become principal 
of the Wiley high school, Terre Haute, succeed 
ing O. FE. Connor. 

Dr. M. C. Del 


retirement 
had been 


Manzo, superintendent 


acting 


of schools of Lawrence. Kans... during the 1 
1924-1925, has taken up his duties with th 
International Institute, Teachers College, C¢ 


lumbia University. He is succeeded by Mr. H. 
P. Smith, who 
spent in preparing for a degree at 


after a leave oi absences 


Teachers Co 


returns 


lege. 

Dr. H. N. Sherwood, state superintendent 
of Indiana, is a candidate for reelection. This 
prompts the South Bend News to say: “The 


elective office’ when it 
should be appointive and the term is’so short 
that the incumbent is scarcely installed before 
he has to think of gaining political favor for the 
next state convention. The same objection is to 
be made to the other short-term state offices. 


superintendency is an 


“This is a lamentable situation. It means 
that the state superintendency is of necessity a 
part of the political machinery of the state. 
The head of the public schools of the state 


should receive a larger salary, serve for a longer 


term and be an appointee of the governor on 


recommendation of the state board of educa- 
tion.” 
Mr. Charles Hamilton has been elected 


superintendent of schools at Coldwater, Mich. 

The schoo] board of Baltimore, Md., has 
asked that the salary of Dr. D. E. Weglein, act 
ing superintendent of schools, be 
$6,500 to $8,000. 


increased from 


Mr. F. O. Capps has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Butler, Mo. 
W. S. Younger has been elected superin 


tendent of schools at 
Mr. F. W. 


been 


Celina, O. 
Heinemann of Wayzata, 
superintendent of 


Minn., 
has elected schools at 
Dawson. 

Mr. B. J. Rohan has elected 
tendent of schools at Appleton, Wis., to 
Miss Carrie Morgan, who is 
superintendent. 

J. G. Walvord, 


been superin 
succeed 


now assistant 


formerly superintendent of 


schools of Sheboygan, Wis., has become prin 
cipal of the Bull School at Racine. 

Mr. C. W. Tomlinson has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Shawano, Wis 


Supt. M. C. Potter of Mil 


The salary of 
from $9,000 to $10, 


waukee has been increased 
000, and that of Secretary Frank L. Harbach 
was raised from $7,200 to $8,200. Assistant 
superintendents also received increases. 

Supt. W. C. Griggs, of Danville, Va., has 
accepted the superintendency at Bessemer, Ala. 

Dr. Spright Dowell, president of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, is recovering from in 


uries received in an automobile accident. 


Superintendent Richardson to Remain at 
Increased Salary 
The school board of Webster Parish, at Min- 
den, La., has adopted a resolution, giving an in 


crease of $1,000 in salary to Supt. W. S. Rich- 
ardson, in order that he may be induced to re- 
main as head of the school system. Mr. Rich- 


ardson, who has been in his present office for 
the past five years, was recently tendered a 
position in another state, at a considerable in- 
crease in salary, and the board decided to fore- 
stall the loss of its able executive by meeting 
the increase. 

The of Webster Parish, under Mr. 
Richardson’s leadership, have made an im- 
pression on the people of the state and have won 
national fame as being the best organized sys- 
tem in the state. During his administration, 
the parish board erected more than_ one-half 
million dollars’ worth of school buildings, 
erected and operated a school-book supply store, 
the first in the state, and introduced a fine or- 
ganized system of automobile transportation. 


schools 


The parish board annually expends more than 


school 


$300,000 for purposes. A wholeseme 
school sentiment prevails throughout the parish 
which is attributed largely to the consolidated 


school system. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION—INCREASING 
SCHOOL COSTS IN ILLINOIS 
Why are the schools costing more than for 
nerly? The ansyer in brief is that the scho 
are doing more than formerly, and for an hi 


f 


creased number of pupils, and that the increased 


service must be paid for with depreciated d 
ars. 

The research department of the Illinois teacl 
ers’ Association has compiled figures showing 
the trend of school costs for the last ten years. 
In the period from 1913 to 1923, the number 


of pupils enrolled cent; th 
eighth grade promotions increased nearly 71 per 
cent; the enrollment in high 


increased 28.6 per 


increased 


1 1 
SCNOOIS 


181 per cent; the number of high school grad 
uates increased 110 per cent, and the total num 
ber of days’ attendance increased 42.5 per cent. 
There was a considerable increase in the ay 


length of term. 

Not only are more pupils enrolled for 
terms, but more is done for them. For instance, 
the amount of school funds expended for health 
promotion rose in the ten years from $13,863 
to $166,831, which was an increase of 


erage 


ionvel 


1103 per 


cent. The cost of night schools increased 177 
per cent in the ten years. The number of four- 
year high schools increased 42 per cent, and 
the number of accredited schools increased 62.8 
per cent. 

The war checked some building programs for 


five or six 
together 


caused 


years; and the building shortage, 
with the largely increased attendance, 


extensive building projects in the last 

four years, which had been a period of high 
building costs. 

All these increases in educational facilities 

are being paid for with dollars that have a 


purchasing power of only about sixty cents as 
compared with the one hundred cents of 1913. 


Miss 
to the 
Kans., 
board. 


sertha Hite, for three years secretary 
superintendent of schools at Augusta. 
has been made secretary of the schoo 
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Wooster Treads in the May- 
wood High School, Maywood, 
mM 





LN Y of the largest 

schools use Wooster 
Treads for stairway protection. 
More and more, architects and 
members of school boards are 
realizing that Woosters are a 
most economical form of in- 
surance against stairway de- 
preciation and a_ safeguard 
against damage suits. 


Wooster ‘Treads are easily in- 
stalled; they can be quickly 
renewed. They protect the 
stairs and prevent slipping un- 
til the tread is worn through 
and both metal and anti-slip 
wear away together. The 
tread never loses its tractive 
surface. 


THE 


Y 


Wooster Treads as used on 
worn wood stairs in the City 
College of New York. 








Stairways Covered With Them 
, Limb and Property—and Neve 


Wooster ‘Treads are cleaned 
easily. Dirt collects in the 
open grooves—one swish of a 
broom and they are cleaned. 
Hurrying careless feet do not 
slip on the lead or carborun- 
dum anti-slip surface of 
Wooster Treads even if they 
are oil or water soaked. 


Wooster Treads are of steel, 
yellow brass, or white brass, 
the ! ‘yy deep dove-tailed re- 
cesses being filled with lead or 
carborundum anti-slip. Any 
desired width may be obtained 
by combining standard sec- 
tions. Steel base treads come 
in the following widths: 

2] 


A 


2 in. with nosing and angle 


WOOSTER, OHIO. 


Wooster Treads inatalled in 
the College of Mount St. Vin- 
cent-on-Hudson, New York. 


- Wear Out. 


back; 3 in. with nosing and 
square-back; 2/2, 4 and 6 in. 
without nosing. Brass or white 
brass base, the latter lead-sur- 
faced only:—3 in. wide with 
long nosing; 3 in. with lip 
nosing; 3,4 and 6 in. without 
nosing. ‘Treads come in any 
length up to 17 feet. 

See’ our catalog in Sweet’s. 


WOOSTER NOSINGS 


Wooster Nosings, in aluminum, 
yellow brass or white brass, pro 
tect the edges of steps, linoleum 
ind other materials. They give 
beauty and utility to the stairs. 
Concealed screws fasten through 
the flanges. Send for blue-prints 
of installation on nosings and 
treads. See our catalog in Sweet’s. 


SAFETY STAIR TREAD COMPANY 
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WOOSTER 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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The NORTON Closer With 
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Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 








getting caught or injured. 


door open. 


PRICE :—The price is right. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 








Every Schoolroom Should Have One 


Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 

Door Closer 
with 
Ho!d-Open 
Arms 

and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door. 





















Ist. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook « or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 








A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 
East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


























DANGERS OF THE COMMON DRINKING 
CUP 

The dangers of the common drinking cup 
have been recently called to the attention of 
public authorities and the general public by the 
United States Health Service. 

The subject was the cause of considerable 
agitation some fifteen years ago, and resulted 
at the time in the general introduction of sani- 
tary drinking fountains in schools and other 
public buildings, and in parks and playgrounds. 

The recent warning issued by the United 
States Health Service is of interest to school 
authorities, which have not yet introduced sani- 
tary drinking fountains and also to _ school 
authorities who are conducting cafeterias in 
high schools, consolidated schools, and elemen- 
tary schools. The danger in cafeterias comes 
largely from careless cleansing of glasses used 
for serving water, milk, ice cream, and sodas of 
various kinds. The danger is also prevalent in 
the candy stores and refreshment parlors ad- 
jacent to school grounds, where sodas and other 
drinks are dispensed. The wayside carts serv- 
ing children ice creams and drinks are pro- 
hibited in some communities, but where they 
exist, they are a serious cause of danger. 

Among the diseases listed by Public Health 
Service as resulting from the common drinking 
cups, are: tuberculosis, pneumonia, influenza, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, whooping 
cough, cerebral spinal meningitis, infantile 
paralysis, smallpox, chickenpox, mumps, Ger- 
man measles, septic sore throat and last but not 
least, the common cold. 

“Some of these diseases may be conveyed in 
some other way,” says the warning, “but cer- 
tainly all of them may be conveyed by the secre- 
tions which escape from the body through the 
nose and mouth. They may be spread through 
articles that are carried to the mouth, such as 


glasses, cups, spoons, towels, handkerchiefs and 
pencils, if such articles are used in common with 
other persons. 

“This danger has long been recognized by the 
sanitarians of the country, and it was mainly 
through their insistence that the first effort was 
made to combat the continual danger from this 
source of infection. Kansas was the earliest of 
the States to enact a law against the common 
cup and the common towel and similar measures 
have since been placed on the statute books of 
forty-five other States. 

Curbed Use of Cups 

“In order to minimize the dangers of these 
diseases, and to prevent their being carried from 
one State to another, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in the year 1921, forbade the use of com- 
mon drinking cups on trains, steamers and other 
public carriers engaged in interstate commerce. 
The majority of the States themselves have also 
enacted sanitary measures forbidding the use of 
the common drinking cup. In addition, many 
cities and towns have supplemented State laws 
and regulations with local ordinances which for- 
bid the use of unsterilized drinking vessels at 
soda fountains, in hotels, restaurants, theatres, 
and other public places. 

“In so far as legislative action can protect 
with the exception of two States—the public is 
protected against the common drinking cup. 
However, and this is the most difficult factor 
public health authorities have had to face, the 
people of the community for whom these safe- 
guards have been devised ofttimes fail to sup- 
port the laws by failing to comply with them 
individually and by failing to insist on their 
enforcement. 

“Men and women thoughtlessly expose them- 
selves to infection by these diseases, and, what 
is worse, they permit their children to suffer a 
like risk by drinking at soda fountains where 
they can even see that the glasses are not steri- 
lized between users. In such a carelessly ope- 
rated soda fountain there may be—in fact there 
actually exists—a veritable ‘germ exchange.’ 
One wayside cart serving children from infected 
glasses is a very potential danger to any com- 
munity. 

“Tt is because of this menace to the public that 
the laws in general provide that there shall be 
sterilization of glasses after each use, or that 


cups shall be provided which may be used once 
and then destroyed. The process to be used in 
sterilization is detailed in some of the laws bear- 
ing on this subject. Ohio, for example, pre- 
scribes the following method—namely, that 
after each individual service the glass must 
first be washed by rinsing in cold water, then 
thoroughly washed in hot water with soap or 
suitable cleansing ,powder, or exposed to live 
steam, boiling water or hot air, the latter at a 
temperature of not less than 250 degrees Fahren- 
heit, for a period of not less than five minutes, 
then rinsed in clear cold water and drained. 
Heat, of course, is about the best sterilizer 
known. Boiling water kills most germs in five 
minutes, and dead germs are harmless unless 
they exist in enormous numbers. 

“There is an obvious disposition on the part 
of many dispensers of soft drinks to avoid this 
sterilization process, and it is not uncommon 
for such glasses to be dipped and redipped until 
the water in which they are rinsed becomes a 
veritable cesspool of germs; and each time a 
glass is rinsed its potentiality for danger in- 
creases for the next user.” 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

Holland, Mich. Under a new rule of the 
local board of health, children about to enter the 
schools are required to undergo vaccination be- 
fore admittance. The purpose of the rule is to 
protect the children and to keep the population 
free from contagious disease. 

Supt. G. N. Childs of Salt Lake, Utah, in a 
special letter to parents, previous to the open- 
ing of schools, asked that the children be made 
physically fit for school work. Approximately 
2.500 children entered school for the first time at 
the opening date in September. Especial atten- 
tion was directed to the necessity of caring for 
diseased tonsils and adenoids, and to defects of 
the eye, ear, nose, and throat. 

-More than half of the children who enter 
the elementary schools of the country for the 
first time each year, fail to advance to the 
second grade within a year’s time, according 
to figures compiled by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. With each school district expending from 
$72 to $80 per pupil, a tremendous waste in 
education results from the inability of such 
pupils to advance. 


(Concluded on Page 92) 
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Lyon Steel Lockers 





Steel Standing on Concrete 


In a polytechnic school, where practical The durability of Lyon Steel Lockers has 
sciences are taught, what could be more been so tested and proved that builders 
fitting than that locker room equipment . have no hesitancy about recessing them 
be strong, rigid steel lockers upon a floor into walls, making them a part of the 
of concrete? structure itself. 
And so those who had the say about Poly- The frames of Lyon Steel Lockers are 
technic High School of Los Angeles se- strong and stay rm alignment. The doors 
lected Vssein Chill Litdnen can not sag nor jam. The rugged hinges 
' will stand school-boy use of the doors. So, 
This picture shows them, in double tier, too, will the strong and positive locks. 
row after row, set back to back—the most The finish is fine and lasting. 
economical installation possible whether Why not utilize our nation wide experi- 
judged for its conservation of floor space ence in equipping schools? It is free to 
or for its durability. you. Write us about your requirements. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 








BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue CLEVELAND 815 Superior Ave. ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 
CHICAGO 230 East Ohio St. DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 
LOS ANGELES 337 8S. Anderson St. SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bldg. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 




















for every storage need 
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For every phase 
of art instruction 
there is the proper 


GOLD MEDAL 
Product. 
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the teaching of grade subjects. 
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Graphic Grade ‘Teaching in Color 


E are living in an age of information through pictures. From 
the movies we learn the world happenings of the day. 
EFA magic growth of the picture newspaper is a matter of common 
knowledge. And now a news photograph can be telephoned from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic in a few minutes! 

Progressive teachers are today applying this mcdern trend to 
Chalk in hand, they develop their 
subject graphically before the eyes of the pupils riveting their atten- 
tion; throwing light, by means of bright color, on dark, dull topics, 
and making easier the grasping of studies that are difficult and dry. 

To accomplish this with greatest efficiency, the proper Blackboard 
Chalks must be chosen. 


They should be 


Bright and clear in color— 


Economical in use— 


Free from unnecessary brittleness— 
Free from grit and other impurities— 
Capable of making clear, distinct marks. 

GOLD MEDAL Blackboard Crayons, the product of years of ex- 
perience, come as close to perfection in these essentials as utmost 
skill and care in making can accomplish. We gladly send samples with- 
out charge to principals, superintendents, supervisors and teachers 
who may be interested. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


New York, N.Y. 


41 East 42™4 Street 
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(Concluded from Page 90) 

The Bureau in its study found that much of 
this waste is due to physical and mental defects 
in children. It is believed that the number of 
pupils who repeat the first grade can be ma- 
terially reduced if parents give attention to the 
physical defects of their children before they 
enter school. A campaign was conducted with 
the aid of the national congress of parents and 
teachers in an effort to have every child one 
hundred per cent perfect in mind and body on 
the opening day of the fall term. 

‘Drastic measures are to be taken by the 
Cleveland school officials in requiring vaccina- 
tion of all school children who have not prev 
iously been vaccinated, according to Dr. L. W. 
Childs, chief of the medical staff. Last year 
parents who did not favor vaccination for their 
children could prevent it by refusing to consent. 
This year, according to Dr. Childs, children will 
be vaccinated whether parents consent or not. 
As an outgrowth of the controversy between 
parents and school officials last year, the state 
anti-vaccination league was formed in one of 
Cleveland’s suburbs. The puncture method, a 
new way of vaccinating is to be used this year, 
Dr. Childs stated. 

-~An epidemic goiter survey of Massachusetts 
will be made this fall and winter, under the di- 
rection of the state health department, in co- 
operation with the United States Public Health 
Service. 

The first problem of the health authorities 
will be to determine whether there is an undue 
prevalence of epidmic goiter in Massachusetts, 
and the second will be to establish its relation- 
ship to the iodine contents of the drinking water, 
and also the iodine contents in the soil. 

The survey field has been mapped out and 
will include 62 of the 219 high school districts 
in Massachusetts. These 62 places are scattered 
over the state, and whatever they disclose wil! 
be a good index to the goiter situation in the 
state 

The survey will be conducted in the high 
schools for the determination of the prevalence 
of the malformation, and it will be associated 
with a urvey and water analysis, all of 
which are essential to an intelligent handling of 
the problem. It is planned to have charts pre- 
pared to include al] the information of value to 


i! 
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a subsequent study, not only of the incidence 
of goiter, but of its relationship to cancer. A 
study will also be made of the factors of clima 
tic inheritance. 

The city health’ départment of New York 
City has decided to issue to school children who 
have been vaccinated against smallpox, a button 
proclaiming that the wearer has been protected 
against this disease. The plan is to enlist the 
aid of school children in furthering vaccination, 
and if it proves successful in an intensive cam 
paign, it will be used more widely and also as a 
means of prevention against other infectious 
diseases. The committee in charge of the cam- 
paign has decided to publish a weekly pamphlet 
distribute circulars, advertise in the newspapers, 
and give short talks in moving picture theaters. 

Miss Roberta Foote, of Albion, Mich., whose 
child health stories and child health pageants 
have attracted state-wide attention, has joined 
the Michigan Tuberculosis Association as a full- 
time, paid employee, working out of the associa 
tion headquarters. Through her achievements 
as a child health worker in the public schools 
of Albion, Miss Foote attracted the attention 
of the Michigan Tuberculosis Association and 
was engaged to carry on the work among the 
children of the state. 

Arabi, La. School children of St. Bernard 
Parish, La., have been examined for defects of 
the ear, nose and throat, Dr. H. F. Adler of New 
Orleans, contributing his free to the 
work. A report of the findings was made to the 
parish superintendent, to the parish health offi- 
cer, and to the parents of the children. The 
auxiliary teacher visited each family for the 
purpose of explaining to the parents the nature 
of the ailment, and how to remedy it. 

Beginning with the 1925-1926 school term, it 
is planned to conduct examinations of the eyes 


services 


of children. Dr. Arthur Whitmire, an oculist 
of New Orleans, will contribute his services to 
the work. 

A new state law in Ohio requires school 


enumerators to list the names and addresses of 
crippled children for certification to the juvenile 
judge. Each child must be examined by the 
health commissioner, who reports whether the 
condition is urgent, not urgent, normal men- 
tality, or feeble-minded. 





A total of 243,266 children and adults at- 
tended the baths and pools in 55 school build- 
ings in Greater New York City during the 
month of July, according to a monthly attend- 
ance report issued by the director of extension 
activities for the New York City schools. 

The baths and pools were open daily during 
the months of July and August. Forty-seven 
of them were open both morning and afternoon 
for the use of the children and eight of them 
were opened every evening for the use of adults. 

The baths were particularly popular with the 
people of Manhattan and the Bronx. Each of 
these boroughs had a total monthly attendance 
in excess of 93,000, and a weekly attendance of 
more than 19,000. Manhattan has 22 baths and 
Bronx has sixteen. In Brooklyn there are fif- 
teen baths, which attracted 54,924 people in 
one month, or a weekly average of 12,757. 

The Division of Rural Education of the 
United States Bureau of Education has issued 
a circular dealing with the prevalence of phy- 
sical defects among rural school children. It 
points out that a rural child generally has phy- 
sical defects which interfere with normal prog- 
ress in school. In spite of the fact that the 
natural opportunities for health in the country 
are superior to those in the city, statistics show 


unmistakably that country people are less 
healthy than city people. 

Of the twelve million or more children en- 
rolled in rural schools this fall, nine million 


come from farm homes, and three million live 
in small villages and towns. It is suggested 
that parent-teacher associations in rural schoo! 
districts may do considerable to help overcome 
the physical handicaps of these children. They 
are urged to cooperate by making personal 
calls, urging parents and health organizations 
to remedy physical defects; by appointing com- 
mittees to conduct follow-up work after medical 
examinations; by insisting that approved hy- 
gienic facilities be provided in place of the usual 
insanitary devices; by urging that school win- 
dows be screened; by procuring simple and in- 
expensive playground materials; by encouraging 
the supplying of warm lunches, and by support- 
ing other services and needs equally necessary 
for the welfare of rural school children. 
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Good paper 
improves the 
hand writing 





Perfect Penmanship Paper, 


a A Super Penmanship Paper ™& 








Nothing aids the pupil more in his penmanship exercises rae 

than the confidence and encouragement of good paper. ie 

; PENCRAFT is such a product. Manufactured by men a? 
\ es CT who are devoting their lives to the making of high grade oe 

os papers exclusively, PENCRAFT combines all the essen- > 

| \ tial qualities of a perfect penmanship paper and its use og 

Ss cs materially encourages better writing. ee 
\ ! —l PENCRAFT is really delightful to write upon. Its use oY, 

stimulates the pupils interest in the penmanship exer- wi 

cises. Teachers who have had occasion to use PEN- P 

| \ CRAFT in their classes unhesitatingly testify to its many Er 

—e [- merits and acknowledge PENCRAFT as a truly super ie 

; penmanship paper. i= 
\ / > 

I And PENCRAFT is always uniform. The quality never -_ 

oe varies. Every sheet of PENCRAFT, body, texture and > 

} itt ne finish, is exactly like the other. om 

PENCRAFT is also moderate in price. More so, than pa 


many brands of inferior quality. a 
The PENCRAFT water mark is registered in the U.S 
p 


PENCRAFT paper. Look for the name. It is your 


atent Office and appears on every sheet of genuine i=: 
protection against substitution. <M 


Sample sheets on request. et 
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|] GENERATION UPON 
WILL USE THE 
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108 ROBINSON AVE., 














“TOTS AFTER TOTS”— 


GENERATION 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


YOU INSTALL TODAY 


Blackboards of Natural Slate are easy to 
write on, easy to read from, easy to clean, 
and, most important, ever-lasting. 


Write for more Slate Blackboard infor- 


} Pictured above, — Kindergarten, 
Fargo, North Dakota, High School. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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NEW HEATING AND VENTILATING CODE 
FOR WISCONSIN 

The state of Wisconsin, through its Industrial 
Commission, has adopted a complete code for 
heating and ventilating the various types of 
public buildings and places of employment. The 
requirements for school buildings are in the 
main as follows: 

Schoolrooms 

Ventilation Required. Ventilation shall be 
provided and maintained for occupied areas of 
this class, except those which are used for open- 
air or outdoor treatment. 

Minimum Air Supply. The air supply pro- 
vided and maintained for occupied areas of this 
class where ventilation is required, shall be not 
less than two cubic feet per minute per square 
foot of floor area. 

The air supply for corridors and halls used in 
conjunction with occupied areas of this class 
shall be not less than one-half cubic foot per 
minute per square foot of floor area. 

Alternate Service and Capacity. The capacity 
of heating systems and of ventilating systems 
installed in school buildings having not more 
than two classrooms, may be based upon ser- 
vice to classroom floors only; provided that 
where basement apparatus is used, appropriate 
arrangement shall be made for alternate ser- 
vice to basement areas if used for occupancy. In 
school buildings having more than two class- 
rooms the capacity of heating and ventilation 
systems shall be based upon simultaneous ser- 
vice throughout, except that where an audi- 
torium is used for public assemblage, the addi- 
tional ventilation required because of such use 
may be secured by alternate service. 

Humidity Required. All air used for ventila- 
tion purposes in school buildings shall be ap- 
propriately humidified. 

Places of Vocational Instruction 

Ventilation Required. Ventilation shall be 
provided and maintained for all occupied areas 
of this class where the available floor space is 
less than fifty square feet per normal occupant, 
or where heat, smoke, gas, dust, spray, fumes, 
vapor, steam, foul air, or other contamination 
would otherwise be present in the air in suffi- 
cient quantities to obstruct the vision, or to be 
irritating or injurious to the health, safety, or 
welfare of employees and frequenters. 

Minimum Air Supply. The air supply pro- 





vided and maintained for occupied areas of this 
class shall be not less than an amount sufficient 
to make up for contamination of air due to the 
nature of the work being carried on, plus two 
cubic feet per minute per square foot of floor 
area, 

Wardrobes and Cloakrooms in Schools 

Ventilation Required. Where necessary in 
order to insure practical results in wardrobes 
or cloakrooms adjacent to or within occupied 
areas covered by section 5845, the required ven- 
tilation shall be accomplished by the use of in- 
lets admitting the air from adjacent classrooms 
or corridors, or similar areas, in conjunction 
with outlets and ducts discharging direct to 
outside atmosphere. The movement of air in 
such areas shall be such as to promote thor 
ough aeration of clothing therein. 

THE “JOHNSON SEATS” 

In Oakes, N. Dak., a large and modern high 
school was recently completed. L. B. Slater, 
the superintendent of this school is most inter- 
ested and resourceful, so when funds were lack- 
ing to buy seats for the auditorium, he launched 
a drive by mail and by personal solicitation, to 
obtain one dollar from every man named “John- 
son,” in the northwest. The response was 
spontaneous, and under the plan the seats pro- 
vided were called the “Johnson” seats. 

Besides the money raised by the “Johnsons” 
many persons in the community “bought” seats 
at five dollars each. 

The interest became general in the town of 
Oakes, and one business man gave the profits 
of one day’s business to the seat fund, while 
the manager of the local theater turned over 
his receipts for two nights. Enough money was 
thus raised to buy two hundred seats for the 
main floor of the auditorium, while folding 
chairs now on hand, will be used for the bal- 
cony. 

Every one became interested after Mr. Slater 
launched his plans so the Oakes, N. Dak., high 
school will be one of the best equipped in the 
State. 

PUTTING THE SCHOOLHOUSE IN SHAPE 

The editor of New Jersey commenting on the 
desirability of getting the rural schoolhouse in 
readiness for the opening, says: 

“To many trustees the school plant is in 
readiness when the grass and weeds are cut and 
the floors are scrubbed. In many instances, not 





Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Sound-proof, 


proof and Fire-resistant — the only 


material that meets all requirements. 
Samples and full details on request. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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even this much is done and teachers and pupils 
have to use the first few days of the term to 
clean up the premises. When cool weather 
comes it is not unusual to find fuel bins empty 
or grates broken or the stove pipes clogged with 
soot, and then again the school routine is inter- 
rupted. Rural school teachers often wait a 
month or six weeks for books, chalk, lead pen- 
cils, paper, and other supplies that are necessary. 

“Preparing the school plant adequately for 
the school year should include, besides cleaning 
it, repairing unsound foundations, leaky roofs 
and broken windows, overhauling heating plants, 
filling coal bins and doing other similar jobs. 
It should mean a conference of trustees with the 
teacher so that necessary books and supplies 
may be ordered in time to be on hand the first 
day of school.” 

SCALES ARE SUPERINTENDENT’S 
TRAVELING COMPANION 

Portable scales occupying the rear seat of his 
automobile accompany the superintendent of 
Grant County (Wash.) schools on all his tours 
of inspection. He plans to weigh every grade 
child in the county twice every year. He has 
found 25 per cent of the pupils to be under- 
weight. A meal-planning chart presented to 
each teacher, and health meetings for parents 
held at school centers, were parts of his health 
program. In schools visited the second time the 
underweight percentage had been reduced or 
eliminated entirely, and in some of the high 
schools the teeth of the pupils had been attended 
to and diseased tonsils and adenoids removed. 


A CORRECTION 

In the September issue of the SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL were published rules of a 
committee of the American Medical Association 
on the “Sanitation of Swimming Pools.” Para- 
graph One of these rules contained an error 
concerning the amount of B. coli content which 
is permissible in swimming pools. The correct 
reading of the paragraph is as follows: 

1. All swimming pools must. be maintained 
with a practical minimum amount of contami- 
nation. There should be not more than 1,000 
colonies per cubic centimeter of standard agar 
medinm after incubating for twenty-four hours 
at 37 F. The B. coli content should be such 
that gas is produced in not more than one-half 
of standard lactic broth cultures after incuba- 
tion for twenty-four hours with 1 c.c. of water. 
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Two Ways 


EILINGS plastered on wood lath 
are dangerous. Eventually they are 
certain to crack and probably will 
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Some school room ceilings represent 
dead 
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his Danger 


ILCOR Invisible Joint Metal Ceil- 
ings and Walls are used exten- 
sively in Schools especially in 
the smaller schools and in rural district 
These ceilings are positively safe—they 
fall off 


they are 


cannot crack or they retard fire 


remarkably inexpensive and 


very casy to erect they can be fastened 
directly over the old ceiling or wall and 
for that reason are very practical for re- 
modeling work—they are not affected by 


changes of temperature or by excessiv: 


moisture they are sanitary and easils 


cleaned or repainted, 
\ wide variety of artistic designs and 
combination especially adapted to school- 
available. 


rooms ar Investigate them if 


vour school need remodeling, or if vou 


are planning a new building. 
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FAVORING 
In Huerfano 


LOCAL TEACHER TALENT 
County, Colorado, the employ 
ment of local teacher talent is fostered. The 
Independent of Walsenburg, Colo., says: 

“School boards in Huerfano county are using 
good business sense when they employ our home 
people to teach in the public schools. In the 
first place the local men and women are well 
acquainted in most cases in local conditions that 
have to do with their particular school district 
Then, the school boards are encouraging 
local residents to stay here and help build up 
our county and to make their homes and in 
vestments here by showing their confidence in 

who have been educated in 
S¢ hools. 

“We hope that the various school boards will 
continue their practice of showing a little favor 
itism toward the locally raised men and women 
who make teaching their profession. So long 
as their ability is equal to that of those brought 
here from the outside, they will be doing much 
for their county by not neglecting the oppor 

keeping this class of good citizenry 


too, 


those our own 


tunity of 
with us.” 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

Under a late ruling of the Kentucky State 
Board of Education, eligibility standards for ap 
pointment by county boards of county school 
superintendents have been extended to their as 
Sistants., 

A 24-year minimum age limit; not less than 
four years’ experience as teacher, supervisor, or 
administrator; good moral character; satisfac 
tory evidence of graduation from an approved 
junior college; completion of two full years’ 
work in an approved normal or college, com 
prise some of the qualifications. 


Dr. Frank B. Gilbert, acting state commis- 
sioner of education of New York, has rendered 
an opinion upholding the action of the board of 
education in New York City, in dismissing 
Benjamin Glassberg of Brooklyn, a high school 
teacher, for disloyalty. Glassberg was dismissed 
five years ago, because he told his students the 
United States was suppressing news about Rus 
sia, and that in a sense, it was sometimes right 
to place the red flag above that of the United 
States. 

A judge in an 
a decision 


lowa court has handed down 
upholding contracts between school 
boards and superintendents or teachers. Super 
intendent Griffin of Glidden, was elected for a 
two-year period. By a change of the board of 
directors, an unfriendly board was elected, and 
the superintendent was asked to resign, which 
he refused to do. The court, in its decision, 
ruled against the board and upheld the validity 
of the contract. 

Under the will of the late Simon Gratz, 
former president of the Philadelphia board of 
education, one-third of the estate, said to be 
valued at $1,000,000, is left to the city for the 
relief of school teachers and clerical employees 
of the board. The sum of $50,000 is given to 
Jefferson Hospital, to be devoted to a private 
room for the use of teachers. 

Waltham, Mass. The school board ha 
raised the maximum salaries for high school 


teachers $200, and for grade teachers $100 
About 72 teachers are affected, and the esti 
mated addition to the salary account of the 


board will reach $3,600. 


Under the schedule, the maximum salary fo1 
teachers below the seventh grade will be $1,600; 
for women teachers in the junior high $1,700; 
for women teachers in the senior high, $1,900, 
and for junior high school women teachers, with 
bachelor degrees from colleges or normal 
schools, $1,900; the maximum for kindergarten 
assistants will be $900 per annum. 

Dallas, Tex. The school 
the salaries of teachers 
reached the maximum. The salaries of elemen 
tary teachers in this group have been auto 
matically raised $70, while those of high school 
teachers were raised $75. About 250 elemen- 
tary and 200 high school teachers are affected 
by the change. 


board has raised 
whose income has not 


Erie, Pa. Teachers in the public schools 
will be appointed annually in April, May or 
June, to hold their places for one year, unless 
removed or otherwise specified in appointment, 
under a new rule of the board of education. 

In filling vacancies in the elementary grades, 

preference in appointment will be given to grad 
uates of a state normal school who are residents 
of the city for at least two years immediately 
preceding their graduation from the normal 
school, Outside candidates for elementary 
teaching positions will not be employed unless 
they have had at least two years’ successful 
experience in teaching. 
Francisco, Calif. A committee has 
appointed by the Western Psychological 
Association, to cooperate with an existing com- 
mittee of the State Board of Education, in rais- 
ing the standard for credentials of teachers who 
attempt to do mental testing of school children. 
It was pointed -out that children are often 
labeled feeble-minded, or of low intelligence, by 
workers inadequately trained to conduct tests 
of children. Hasty and superficially interpreted 
tests, it was pointed out, are a menace to the 
welfare of the child and help to break down the 
confidence which teachers and the public have 
in the whole system of intelligence tests. 

After having held a 
superintendent of schools of New York City 
since November, 1923, although held ineligible 
for appointment by the state commissioner of 
education, Miss Lucille Nicol has been reap 
pointed by the board of education. Her ineligi- 
bility has been removed by issuing her a state 


San 
peen 


position as district 


superintendent’s certificate qualifying her for 
the position. 
The ineligibility of Miss Nicol was largely 


technical but there was widespread criticism of 
the action of the board of education in making 
the appointment of a person of doubtful eligi- 
bility in preference to others in the school sys- 
tem known to be eligible. 

Miss Nicol had been graduated from Hunter 
College when it was a normal school, and when 
its degree was not recognized by the state 
board of regents. The state law requires either 
the possession of a state superintendent certi- 
ficate, or college graduation approved by the 
regents. 
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TEACHERS 
SALARIES 


TENNESSEE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The State Board of Education of Tennessee 
has adopted a state salary schedule, upon which 
will be based the distribution of the state equal- 
izing fund, as provided for by the laws of 1925. 
Under the schedule, Class A teachers consist of 
those who have completed a standard four-year 
high school course and hold a bachelor’s degree 
from a standard four-year Class A college. 
Teachers of this group holding a permanent 
professional certificate will receive beginning 
salaries of $100 to $105; those holding a four- 
year professional certificate will receive salaries 
ranging from $75 to $85; those holding limited 
training or examination certificates will receive 
salaries of from $70 to $80, and those with tem- 
porary teaching permits will receive $60. 

Class B teachers consist of those who have 
completed a standard four-year high school 
course, and have completed in addition not less 
than 144 quarter hours’ credit in a standard 
college. Teachers holding a permanent profes- 
sional certificate will receive from $70 to $80; 
teachers with limited training or examination 
certificates will receive from $65 to $75, and 
teachers with temporary teaching permits will 
receive from $50 to $60. 

Class C teachers consist of those who have 
completed a standard four-year high school 
course and who have completed in addition, not 
less than 96 quarter hours’ credit in a standard 
college. Teachers holding a permanent profes- 
sional certificate will receive salaries ranging 
$75 to $85; those holding a four-year profes- 
sional certificate will receive salaries ranging 
from $65 to $75; those holding limited training 
or examination certificate will receive salaries 
ranging from $60 to $70, and those with tem- 
porary teaching permits will receive salaries of 
from $45 to $50. 

Class D teachers consist of those who have 
completed a four-year high school course, and 





Tue importance of your School in 


the community warrants the enclosure of 


the dignity of that type of fence emphasizes 
the School’s value to the community. eV 
Our Wrought Iron Fence designs are ee 
many in number—varying from the simple 
picket railing, to designs for the most elab- 
orate installation. 
in a shop in which master craftsmen have 
wrought for two generations— made to  cheerfuly furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 


(Incorporated) 


420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 








WROUGHT IRON FENCE 


for Dignity—Beauty—Permanence 


Wrought Iron Fence on the grounds of Fordham University, New York. 


We also make Chain Link Wire Fence for School grounds 
and Athletic Fields. “Chain Link Catalog” on request. 


Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


have completed in addition at least 48 quarter 
hours’ credit in a standard college. Teachers 
holding a four-year professional certificate will 
receive salaries ranging from $65 to $75; those 
with limited training certificates will receive 
from $65 to $70; those with limited training 
county or examination certificates will receive 
salaries of from $55 to $65, and those with tem- 
porary teaching permits will receive from $40 
to $45. 

Class E teachers consist of those who have 
completed not less than a standard four-year 
high school course. Teachers with limited 
training state certificates will receive from. $55 
to $65; those having limited training county or 
examination certificates will receive from $50 to 
$60, and those with temporary teaching certifi- 
cates will receive from $35 to $40. 

Class F teachers consist of those who have 
completed less than the equivalent of a standard 
four-year high school course. Teachers in this 
group having four-year or permanent exami- 
nation certificates will receive from $45 to $60; 
those having two-year examination certificates 
will receive from $40 to $55, and those having 
temporary teaching permits will receive from 
$30 to $40. 

An additional $2.50 per month will be allowed 
for attendance, after May, 1925, for at least six 
weeks, at any approved summer school, pro- 
vided the teacher receives six quarter hours’ 
credit, and $5 will be allowed for attendance 
for a full quarter, provided the teacher receives 
at least twelve quarter hours’ credit. 

An additional $2.50 per month will be allowed 
for each year of experience for a maximum of 
five years for Class B, C, D, and E teachers; an 
additional $2.50 per month for each year of ex- 
perience for a maximum of six years for Class 
F teachers, and an additional $5 per month for 
each year of experience for a maximum of five 
years for Class A teachers. 

A salary schedule providing for elementary 
teachers of New York City a minimum of $1,800 
a year, and a maximum of $3,600, has been 
urged by the Greater New York Kindergarten to 
6B Women Teachers’ Associations. As a part 
of the campaign, the Association has distributed 
to parents throughout the city, a circular set- 


standards of quality nowhere excelled. The 
expertness of that building does not, how- 
its grounds with Wrought Iron Fence—and ¢véet, imply correspondingly high prices. 
Our Wrought Iron Fences can be chosen 
to come within the bounds of a modest 


The Gates are equally important, and 


the choice is equally comprehensive. Let 
These fences are made us send you our Catalog —its illustrated 


pages are full of suggestions. Estimates 


American Fence Construction Co. 


(Incorporated) 


128 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ting forth an appeal to have the single salary 
principle applied to the elementary teachers, 
with compensation high enough so that well 
educated, cultured teachers may be attracted to 
and kept in theSe grades. 

—The South Brooklyn, N. Y., board of trade 
is deploring the fact that men teachers are dis- 
appearing from the schools. A report in the 
subject says: “Today, to teach the boys of this 
100,000 population, there are only two men 
teachers in the grades. One has been in the 
system about twenty years. The other is a new 
man and has not received a permanent license. 
It therefore needs no further facts to show con- 
clusively that the male teacher is about to dis- 
appear from the public schools of the city of 
New York. Something must be done to attract 
men into our public schools. New York City 
needs at least 5,000 men teachers; men of vig- 
orous health, clear vision, well trained men who 
actually know how to handle boys and who will 
appeal to boys, men who are alert and men who 
like the job. These men are needed in the fifth 
to the ninth grades. The present salaries drive 
them out. The only way to get them is to offer 
adequate compensation, sufficient to induce them 
to enter upon the work.” 

-New York, N. Y. Funds amounting to 
$5,700,000 have been included in the 1926 board 
of education budget to increase the salaries of 
members of the teaching and supervisory staffs. 
The action was taken over the protest of Arthur 
S. Somers, chairman of the finance committee. 

-Mr. F. P. O’Brien, director of the Bureau 
of School Service, University of Kansas, made 
a study of the teachers’ salaries in Kansas for 
the past year. The following table gives the 
median salary per month: 

Teachers’ Median Salaries per Month, 1924-1925 
For nine months: 


ee Sr ee oe ere re $ 80 
Elementary, three classes................. 100 
OMORURTY, TWO CIBBDOB isk cccccscceiccss 120 
High School, three classes................. 160 
High School, two classes............ccee0- 170 


For ten months: 


High Se hool, one cl ee See ee ae Ce $190 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 


goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to 


select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD (Co. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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R-S Vertico-Slant Sanitary Drinking Fountains have been 
BY HEALTH AUTHORITIES. They 
have been found to conform to the most rigid regulations of 


LIPS CAN’T TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE. The slight slant | 
stream prevents water from falling back upon the jet. Con- 
tamination arising through lip-contact is positively eliminated. 

Clean, fresh water is available at all times. 


R-S Fountains come in a complete range of models and sizes, 
designed especially for every school requirement. 
more popular fountains are pictured here, and they are fast | 
becoming “standard” equipment in schools everywhere. | 


Write for catalog which gives prices, specifications and com- 
plete information on the entire line of R-S Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., Milwaukee 
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Handsome vitreous china one piece foun- 
The two am. © aga 

the vertical stream fountain with the spe- 
cial slanting stream feature. Glass or cup 
may easily be filled from it. 


A pedestal fixture of 
galvanized pipe with ex- 


| tra heavy vitreous china 

bowl and vertico-slant 
stream. An extra strong 

| fountain for the play- 
ground. 
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Combines all the conveniences of 
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OKLAHOMA CITY SCHOOL NOTES 

Oklahoma City has a new superintendent of 
schools, J. R. Barton, who assumed charge of 
affairs July Ist. 

Mr. Barton has had all of his teaching experi 
ence in Oklahoma. Upon his graduation from 
Hendrix College at Conway, Ark., he came to a 
little country school at Muskogee. It was due 
to his efforts that this was made into a con 
solidated school. He was then invited to a po 
sition in the Teachers’ College at Talequah, 
where he stayed two years. From there he went 
to Sapulpa as principal of the high school. 
When the superintendent resigned two years 
later, he was unanimously elected to take his 
place. “Unanimous” is a very nice word, but 
one we hear very infrequently in this connec- 
tion. Mr. Barton must have done well as prin- 
cipal of the high school there. From Sapulpa 
he was called with a three-years’ contract to 
Okmulgee. He served one year, and then Okla- 
homa City offered him her splendid new plant 
and her thirty thousand children. Okmulgee re 
leased him. 

Mr. Barton is just 36 years old, prepossessing, 
enthusiastic, sincere, just, fair, and old fash- 
ionedly religious. Oklahoma City feels that it 
is to be congratulated. 

He is reluctant to talk of the things he has 
done or the things he expects to do. “The one 
should speak for itself, and the other will speak 
for itself,” he says. 

He maintains that he does not put over the 
programs, that the teachers and the children do 
that. He is essentially an idealist. First of all, 
he wants harmony in school affairs. He believes 
that education must correlate with life, must 
connect up with life and make it broader and 
bigger and better. He believes that schools 
should develop character as well as minds. He 
believes in improvement for teachers which will 
better fit them for their jobs. 

One of his pet ideas community athletics 
with the accent on “community” rather than on 
“athletics.” The city has three senior high 
schools. Mr. Barton would like to have strong 
football, strong basketball, strong baseball 
teams drawn from the city at large instead of 
separate teams from each high school. He be- 
lieves this would promote a community interest. 
He is right. Up to this time the interscholastic 
games have done more to engender hatred in 
the different sections than anything else. Myr 


Barton hopes to carry the idea still further in 
musical and dramatic events. 

Oklahoma City has three senior high schools, 
three junior high schools, and about thirty-five 
grade schools. The school budget is nearly two 
million dollars. 


NEW SCHEDULE IN TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule which becomes effec- 
tive with the opening of the school year 1925 
1926, It embodies a number generally ac 
cepted principles, including equal pay for equa 
work of men and women; annual increments 
based on satisfactor: anging from 
a minimum to a maximum to be attained after 
several years of 


service and 


service; special salary recogni- 
tion for those holding degrees; salary bonus 
payable at the end of the school year for definite 
professional study or travel, and higher salaries 
for teachers completing three-year or four-veai 
courses of training. 

The schedule divides teachers into seven dif 
ferent groups as follows: 

Class I. 


Teachers with at least two years of 
training, but less than three, with salaries of 
$900, $950, $1,000, $1,100, $1,200, $1,300 and 
$1,400 the seventh year. 

Class Il. Teachers with at least three years 
of training, but less than four, with salaries of 
$1,100, $1,150, $1,200, $1,300, $1,400, $1,500. and 
$1,600 the seventh year. 

Class III. Teachers with at least four years 
of training in college or university, but less tha 
five, with salaries of $1,400, $1,450, $1,500, 
$1,600, 51,700, $1,800 and $1,990 the seventh 
year. 

Class IV. Teachers with a master’s degree, 
or those who have spent a year abroad in travel 
or study, with salaries of $1,500, $1,550, $1,600, 
$1,700, $1,800, $1,900, and $2,000 for the seventh 
year. 

Class V. Principals who have taught in ele 
mentary schools enrolling fewer than three hun- 
dred pupils (same as for class III). 

Class VI. Supervising principals in elemen- 
tary schools enrolling more than 300 but fewer 
than 500 pupils, with salaries of $1,700, $1,750, 
$1,800. $1,900, $2,000, $2,100, and $2,200 the 
seventh vear. 

Class VII. Supervising principals in elemen- 
tary schools enrolling 500 pupils or more, with 


salaries of $1,800, $1,900, $2,000, $2,100, $2,200, 
$2,300, and $2,400 for the seventh year. 
Any teacher, principal or supervisor who has 


taught in the city schools three years will be 
given a bonus of $50 at the close of the schoo 
year, provided he or she has studied in some 
normal school, college or university for a term 
’ not less than five and one-half weeks, and 
secured credit in three subjects, each represent- 
ng at least 22 recitation hours, and traveled 
not less than four weeks and not less than fif 


teen hundred miles. 
Any teacher may be absent ten days In any 


school year for personal illness without loss o 
salary, and full pay for three days of absence 
will be allowed in case of a death in the imme- 


diate family. 


THE NEW YORK BUDGET FOR 1926 

New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has submitted a budget request for $110,896,000, 
which is said to be the largest increase ever 
voted at a single session. 

The largest part of the increase is $5,700,000 
for increasing teachers’ salaries. Of the re- 
mainder, approximately $4,000,000 goes into the 
general school fund, out of which teachers’ sal- 
aries are paid. 

The special school fund, out of which sup- 
plies, clerical staff, building repairs are paid, 
will require $16,472,000 next year, an increase 
of $458,556. 

In addition to $110,896,000 for the running 
expenses of the school system, an appropriation 
of $20,000,000 in corporate stock for sites and 
buildings are requested. 

The retirement system for civil employees 
will cost $331,215,215 next year, and in addition 
the board of estimate was asked to set aside 
$542,031 in special revenue bonds to redeem any 
unforeseen expenditure which might be con- 
tracted for during the balance of the year. 

The general school fund will require $88,609, 
000 next year for a teaching personnel in the 
day schools of 32,415. 

While the normal day activities of the school 
system, including the continuation schools, have 
been allowed sizeable increases, the evening 
schools have suffered a large reduction. For 
1926, the evening, high, trade and continuation 
schools will receive $1,647,209, as against last 
year, when $92,810 more were provided. 
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Side view of five row Wayne Grandstand showing sturdy steel structure, 


A seventeen row Wayne Grandstand. Height and length of stand determined 
wide footboards and seatboards. 


by space, and number of seats to be provided. 


Put A Safe Wayne Steel Grandstand 
On Your Field This Fall eras: 


rr. Birmingham High School Birmingham, Ala 
| he Football Season Is *“New Britain Park Commission New Britain, Conn 
ta The Taft School ‘ 


Watertown, Conn. 








*Delaware University ‘ Newark, Del 
| Fk I] S ~ Eastern High School Washington, D. C 
j Marylan casualty company Ba ore, Me 
Nn u W Ing B-day wien Ae ' came sy beens 
Fitchbure High School Fitchburg, Mass 
St. Mark’s School Southboro, Mass 
- . ; *Williams College Williamstown, Mass 
Ever Increasing Crowds Must Be abe ay Pee oe a 
ad Englewood High School Englewood, N. J 
»; ‘ ) Department of Parks and Public Property.Jersey City, N. J 
Accomodated Saf ely St. en oth Prep. School — New 8 N. J 
Phillipsbure High School Phillipsburg, N. J 
Rahway High School Rahway, N. J 
I , ’ 1 “ SA "y . Junior High School, No. 3 rrenton, N. J 
WIN C6 late ipme nt Albany Academy Albany, N . 
*City of Cohoes Cohoes, N F 
/ 7” » F Y Ithaca High School Ithaca, N. Y 
| An V N um be Tr of S ars <eenaeeine of Plant and Structure New York City, N. Y 
= *Fordham University New York City, N. Y 
: Rochester ‘mene Ass'n Rochester, N. Y 
. You can make your deci- It is sightly, comfortable, mie tan tie. yee, Pe 
e a Keasby & Mattison Co Ambler, Pa 
sion to purchase a Wayne economical. ‘Lower Merion High School Ardmore, Pa 
. > . Board of Recreation Beaver, Pa 
Steel Grandstand NOW, No foundations are neces- oe - ag heer Church “ae Athyn, ~ 
t Jormont ih Schoo rmont, Aa 
p without delaying to inves- _ \ . dio a Normal School, East aK o 
5 ° ° ° ‘ir ‘ ) ve . > Lafayette College Easton, Pa 
tigate whether it 1S the a labor — - ect Chattenhean Hiwh School Elkins Park. Pa 
] . Lehigh Community Parks and Playground 


best portable grandstand. ba | Haverford. Schoo Haverford, Pa 
. Leading schools and eol- Keystone State Normal Schoo! Kutztown, Pa 
’ . ***Lansdowne High School Lansdowne, Pa 
r It 18. leges own W ayne Grand- Media High School Media, Pa 
Myerstown High School Myerstown, Pa 

stands, as shown by the Episcopal Academy Overbrook, Pa 
° ° Bureau of City Property Philadelphia, Pa 
accompanying list. Many Frankford Weliow Sectuste Philedstphie, me 
Germantown Academy *hiladelphia a 


have added to their orig'- Germantown Friends School Philadelphia. Pa. 
e Girard College : Philadelphia, Pa 
a It is absolutely safe. nal purchases. Mount St. Joseph Academy Philadelphia, Pa 


The Wayne is the only 
7 portable steel grandstand. 


1 **Penn Charter School Philadelphia, Pa 

U, University of Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pa. 

sc Duquesne University....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. . Pottstown High School Pottstown, Pa. 

2 Advise “US of your requirements. Kiskiminetas Springs School Saltsburg, Pa 

= Union High School Tarentum, Pa. 

mn . ° Upper Darby High School Upper Darby, Pa 

id Prices and catalog will follow. *Radnor High School... Wayne, Pa 

**Wilkes-Barre High School Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Moses Brown School Providence, R. I 

es City of Kingsport Kingsport, Tenn 
on 


de * Added to their original Wayne stand by subsequent purchase 
ny iy N ** Added to their original Wayne stand by two subsequent pur- 
a chases 


. bd +? idde d oO heir orice inal Way ne 8 and by hree subse un 7uT - 
” Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue oa : pea i si 


chases 
he 


Wayne, Penna. 
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Four proved suggestions 
for cutting maintenance costs 


Many of the best known school 
boards in this country have reduced 
the amount of money it takes to 
keep their buildings in repair. Here 
is how they have accomplished this: 


Floors—An ordinary concrete floor in school 
service gives off a fine, harsh dust. This dust is 
almost as harmful in its effect on lungs, clothing 
and equipment as powdered emery. 


Furthermore, this dust is a sign of floor dis- 
integration. Before long it is followed by holes 
and hollows that necessitate your laying a new 
floor surface or making repairs. Yet it is a simple 
matter to fix your concrete floors so they will 
never dust or wear, A treatment with Lapidolith 
will make them granite-like in their hardness. 


Lapidolith is a liquid chemical that acts on the 
concrete, hydrates the free lime and changes the 
coarse structure to a fine-grained, crystalline for 
mation that resists the hardest kind of wear in 
definitely. The application can be made on either 
a new or an old concrete floor—overnight—and 
by morning the floor is ready for business. 


If you have wood floors you can prevent them 
from rotting, splintering, or drying out by an ap- 
plication of Lignophol. This preservative dressing 
penetrates the wood, restoring its natural oil and 
gums. It lays the dust and does away with floor 


oils. Lignophol is odorless and non-inflammable. 
It turns out a floor that is smooth, hard, and sani- 
tary, one that stays that way for many years. 


Painted Surfaces Painting time does not 
come around so often when interiors are painted 
with Cemcoat. One reason for this is the durabil- 
ity of this paint; another is the fact that it stays 
white long after other paints turn yellow. A sur- 
face covered with Cemcoat is bright and cheerful. 
It can be washed over and over again, and each 
time the paint comes forth as fresh and white as 
the day it was applied. 


Because of its body Cemcoat requires one less 


coat as a rule. Furthermore, it adheres to a brick, 
plaster, or concrete wall just as easily as it ad- 


heres to wood. 


This is because Cemcoat is not affected by free 
lime, always present in such a wall. Cemcoat is 
made for exteriors as well as interiors, in white 
and colors and in gloss, eggshell or flat enamel 
finish. 


Exterior Walls—Nothing is more discom 
forting than to sitina building that becomes 
damp and cold every time it rains. Yet it 1s easy 


to keep your interiors warm and dry even in the 


most driving storm. The way to do this is to coat 
the outside of your buildings with Hydrocide 
Colorless, the perfect waterproofing for brick- 
work. The presence of Hydrocide Colorless can- 
not be detected on a wall. The material pene- 
trates the brick; it contains no paraffin and does 
not run in hot weather; it collects no dust, and it 
can be painted. It permanently water-proofs and 
damp-proofs a building, yet retains the natural 
beauty of the walls. 


Roofs 


Stormtight 


If your roof leaks, cover that root with 
the thick, elastic, waterproofing 
compound that sticks to any surface, wet or dry. 
Stormtight permanently repairs a leak in a few 
minutes. It does more than that, for if you have 
an old roof about due for replacement, Stormtight 
will save you the cost of reroofing. 


Many an old leaky roof about due for renewal 
has been made as good as new by a coat of 
Stormtight. It is easy to apply; it goes over any 
material; it lasts for years; and it water-proofs a 
single leak or an entire roof just as effectively as 
though you covered the entire surface with a 
Send for literature and 
demonstration sample on any of the above- 


thin sheet of rubber. 


mentioned produc ts. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 




















‘Supt. William McAndrew of the Chicago 
public schools, recently issued a report in which 
he maintains his stand that meetings of teach- 
ers be held at times other than those belonging 
to the school and the pupils. The report which 
was directed to the committee on rules of the 
board, referred to a petition filed by the Chi- 
cago High School Teachers’ Council, which had 
asked the right to hold eight meetings a year 
during school time. 

In his report Superintendent McAndrew deems 
it necessary to list only two objections to the 
petition, but these he goes into detail to dis- 
cuss. The first is the fact that principals are 
excluded by the consitiution from the meetings. 
The second is the fact that eight meetings of 
forty-eight minutes each are called for during 
the year. 

In regard to the first objection the superin- 
tendent says: 

“The rules of the board of education, in com- 
mon with the rules of other school systems, 
designate principals as ‘the responsible admin- 
istrative heads of their respective schools 
charged with the organization, supervision and 
administration thereof.’ Principals have so gen- 
erally objected to the official recognition of an 
organization within the school system excluding 
them from participation in solution of educa- 
tional and other problems for the Chicago 
schools, that I cannot bring myself to approve 
the proposition of the petitioners.” 

Then, taking up the matter of the meetings, 
he says: 

“Protests against encroachment upon the 
actual teaching time devoted to the school chil- 
dren have been so general and so well supported 
by arguments that I deem it my duty to oppose 
interruptions and curtailment of this, the main 
function of the schools. If the high school 
classes should be dismissed for the purposes 
other than actual teaching, the elementary 
schoo] teachers could properly claim the 
same privilege. The argument that the shift 
system in operation makes it impossible to get 
the teachers together at any time after school 
for any purp whatsoever applies equally well 
to large mi of elementary schools. 


Chicago Teachers’ Council Plea Refused 








“Twelve of the high schools have over 100 
teachers in their faculties—obviously too many 
to secure much opportunity of expressing their 
views in meetings confined to forty-eight min- 
utes each. This amounts to less than thirty sec- 
onds for each teacher. By a plan in operation 
elsewhere of assembling morning teachers after 
the close of their service and afternoon teach- 
ers before the beginning of their service, smaller 
groups and more efficient results could be ob- 
tained. To avoid encroachment on teaching 
time the principal’s staff meetings (the essential 
of all organizations for the presentation and 
discussion of plans) are forbidden to be held 
during class time. In view of this requirement, 
the dismissal of classes for meetings from which 
the school managers are excluded would present 
an absurdity which I cannot justify. 


The fact’ that the teachers are required to 
render service in a definite locality and time at 
less than seven hours ‘per day for 195 days out of 
the 365, and the fact that the central council can 
meet out of school time and that twenty-three 
voluntary teachers’ associations, formed for the 
solution of educational and other problems, have 
not requested dismissal of classes for their 
work, indicates a not insuperable difficulty for 
meetings of high school teachers’ councils in 
other than school time. 

“On Sept. 24, 1924, so insistent were protests 
from citizens, parents and clubs against the 
shortening of the teaching periods that members 
of your board isssued a public statement that 
the dismissal of classes for teachers’ councils is 
contrary to the best interests of the school 
service and that the city is entitled to full, reg- 
ular, uninterrupted attention to the teaching of 
its children and that it could find no instance in 
other cities where schools have been dismissed 
for the purpose of holding teachers’ councils. 
The organization of teachers’ institutes under 
the direction of county superintendents, etc., 
makes no exception.” 


Leading up to his conclusion disapproving the 
petition, Supt. McAndrew cites the Chicago 
public schools Teachers’ council which was pro- 
posed by him last year, adopted by the board, 


and put into effect. This he points to as a 
solution of the teachers’ council problem as fol- 
lows: 

“To give to the school system the advantage 
of a regular organization for proposing, discuss- 
ing and recommending, I had, beginning Oct. 22, 
1924, several conferences with a committee con- 
sisting of nineteen teachers and principals, one 
district, and one assistant superintendent. They 
made an extended study of the industrial and 
educational conferences and submitted a detailed 
preliminary report to the members of the board 
of education on Dec. 31, 1924. 

“Conclusion: A teachers’ council represent- 
ing all grades of the service having been organ- 
ized with the approval of the board of educa- 
tion; the meeting of other councils (high school 
and otherwise) being possible under the cir- 
cumstances suggested in this report; the board 
of education having approved the offer of the 
use of school buildings out of class time for 
such meetings, I recommend that the receipt of 
the petition be acknowledged and the petitioners 
furnished with the superintendent’s reason for 
disapproving their request.” 


Laporte, Ind. The school board has re- 
cently adopted a rule governing the payment of 
salaries during teachers’ illness. Under the 
rule, teachers absent from classes on account of 
illness, or on account of death or serious illness 
in the family, will receive 80 per cent of their 
salaries during such absence for not more than 
five days. Payment for the absence will be 
made at the close of the current school year. 


The state department of education of 
Louisiana has issued a special circular describ- 
ing the new professional certificates for teach- 
ers, and the requirements for obtaining the 
same. Teachers desiring to obtain these certifi- 
cates must present diplomas and statements 
from school and authorities, must 
fill out the regular application form prescribed 
by the state department. A recordation fee of 
$2 is required of all non-residents of the state 


college 


The teachers’ salary question in Chicago is 
far from settled. Superintendent William Mce- 
Andrew urges a raise but Edward B. Ellicott, 
president of the board of education is not cer- 
tain whether the finances will permit. 
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been carried on in a supplementary way through 
the offices of these supervising principals. 
RECENT APPOINTMENTS IN THE U. 8S. 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
L. R. Alderman, formerly state superintend- 
ent of Oregon, and later city superintendent of 
Portland, Oregon, has been appointed Specialist 


. in Adult Education in the Federal Bureau, 
7 The position is a new one created by Congress 
j at its last session because of public agitation 
j that has swept the country for adult education 
d ’ . . WRMENITS ’ TOT -AN : since the World War. The discovery of wide- 
SOME ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE ORGANI-— gram Act and is one of the most important spread illiteracy as a result of the draft during 
ZATION OF THE WASHINGTON SCHOOLS pieces of legislation ever passed by Congress for the war in which it was found that nearly one- 
é During December, 1924, through the authori- the schools. By its passage it is hoped that all fourth of the men brought into the service were 
4 zation of the Teachers’ Salary Bill (passed by part time classes, over-sized classes, rented illiterate so far as being able to read intelli- 
1 Congress on June 4, 1924) and the passage of buildings, and undesirable rooms, as well as gently, prompted Congress to take action pro- 
: the Deficiency Bill, the appointment of two first portable schoolhouses may be abandoned. It viding for this new post in the Bureau of Edu- 
4 assistant superintendents was made by the board 1s alee Doped Shut the passage of ws legisla- cation. This specialist’s duties comprise prob- 
1e of education. ; + £ ; ’ tion will provide S progress —s gy ae lems of illiteracy, immigrant education, home 
or Mr. Stephen E. Kramer, principal of the ¢ en- struction which shall exemplify the eS in education, factory education, and prison educa- 
of tral High School, and former assistant superin- schoolhouse planning, construction and educa- tion cooperating with the university extension 
rs tendent, was appointed to the position as first tional accommodations. | ; hee departments of the various states and the state 
or assistant superintendent for the white schools, On May 18, 1925, Miss Fay Bentley was ap- departments of education. 
Divisions I-[X. Mr. Kramer’s long association pointed as director of school attendance and Mr. Alderman is a native of the state of 
and efficient service in the schools as teacher, work permits by the board of education, through Oregon. He is a graduate of the Oregon State 
= principal, supervisor and assistant superintend- the passage of the Compulsory Education 3il) University, taught in country and city schools, 
of ent, fully qualified him for this promotion. by Congress on February 4, 1925. For the first served as county superintendent of the schools 
he Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, assistant superin- time in the history of the schools of this city @ of Yamhill County, city superintendent of sev- 
of tendent of schools for Divisions X-XIII, and — school census is being taken by this department. eral small cities, and professor of education at 
rw former principal of the Dunbar High School, It is hoped within a few weeks to have this in- the University of Oregon. From the University 
oir was appointed to the position as first assistant formation available for the use of the superin- he was elected to the position of state superin- 
an superintendent for the colored schools. Mr. tendent, and for the public. tendent of public instruction, later resigning to 
be Wilkinson is admirably fitted for this position. On July 1, 1925, some important changes were hecome superintendent of Portland. During the 
His able and efficient service in the schools fully made effective by the board of education look- war he was with the Army Educational Corps 
of qualified him for this promotion. ing toward the reorganization of the schools. jn France, returning to become Civilian Director 
‘ib- Following these promotions Miss Marion P. Miss Rose L. Hardy, former director of primary of Education in the United States Navy. This 
ch- Shadd, former supervising principal in the instruction in the white schools, was promoted position he has held until recently. The educa- 
the chools of Divisions X-XIII, was promoted to to the position of assistant superintendent in tional work under his direction reached 25,000 
ifi- the position vacated by the advancement of Mr. charge of elementary schools from grade one enlisted men in the Navy. 
nts Wilkinson. This assignment as assistant super- through grade six for Divisions [-IX. Miss Miss Mary Dabney Davis, Ph. D , has accepted 
ust ntendent also carries with it the responsibility Jessie La Salle, former SUper vans principal in temporary appointment as Kindergarten and 
bed as chief examiner of the board of examiners for the white schools, was promoted to the position Primary Specialist. Miss Davis is a graduate 
. of the colored schools. Miss Shadd through her of assistant superintendent in charge of meas- of Columbia University, from which institution 
ite long and capable service in the schools was war- urement and research for Divisions 1-IX. Mr. she has also a master’s degree and her doctor- 
ranted this promotion. Howard H. Long, former supervising principal ate, Miss Davis served nine years as a kinder- 
Bry yn February 26, 1925, Congress passed a Bill in the colored schools, was promoted to the same garten and primary teacher, three years as 
Mce- setae the purchase of sites and buildings position for Divisions X-XIII. supervisor of kindergarten training at the State 
st for public schools estimated at $19,000,000, to This is the creation of a new department Normal School at Geneseo, N. Y., and four 
cer- : 





be distributed over a period of five years. This 
is known as the Five Year School Building Pro- 


under this head in the schools. Prior to this 
date the work of measurement and research had 


years in a similar position at the Minnesota 
State Normal at Duluth. Miss Davis has been 
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More Years of Service 


HE extra value of Peterson Laboratory and 


Library 


Furniture is strongly 


evidenced 


by its record of service in leading schools and 


colleges. 


Excellent materials and superb work- 


manship gives Peterson Equipment an extra 
measure of durability that means more years 
of service — more value per dollar. Let us 
submit quotations on your requirements. 


Charging Desk L-5140 


Write for Catalog No. 14-A 











Chemistry Table No. 940 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE and FACTORY 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN— 


New York 
Grand Rapids 
Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 
Richmond, Va. 
Kansas City 


Denver 
Huntington, W. 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
Omaha 
Norman, Okla. 





a very active member of National Kindergarten 
Associations and a prominent speaker on kinde1 
gartens and primary education, both in this 
country and in Europe. 

HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 

The District of Columbia school board de- 
voted much of its time at its first meeting for 
the school year held in September to a discus- 
sion of the high school fraternity question, 
which was so prominently before it and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts during the preceding 
school year. Previous action has been pre 
sented in these columns. 

At this meeting of the board, no definite de- 
cision was reached, but it is very evident that 
the school board is willing to revise its rule and 
to compromise to a certain extent with fratern- 
ity members, provided fraternities will comply 
with certain regulations in submitting data re- 
quired of non-secret organizations at the pres- 
ent time. 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools, has announced that a series of confer 
ences between the school officials and represen- 
tatives of the fraternities are in prospect. The 
future action of the board will be guided some 
what by the attitude of the representatives of 
the fraternities in meeting the school authorities 
in these conferences. Definite action will prob 
ably be taken at the next meeting. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

The week beginning November 16th and end 
ing on Sunday, November 22nd, has been desig- 
nated as “American Education Week for 1926” 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education, the National 
Education Association, and the American 
Legion, under whose joint auspices American 
education week is promoted annually. The pur- 
pose of this week, as in the past, is a joint effort 
on the part of school boards and school superin 
tendents with the schools under their charge to 
interest the general public in the entire school 
program. Abundant evidence of the success is 
shown in the thousands of reports received from 
individual school boards in all sections of the 
country by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

The program this year is entirely constructive. 
Monday is designated as “Constitution Day;” 
Tuesday as “Patriotism Day;” Wednesday as 


“School and Teacher Day;” Thursday as “Con- 
servation and Thrift Day;” Friday as “Know 
Your School Day,” and Saturday as “Commun- 
ity and Health Day.” 


A RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION PLAN 

Stanley H. Holmes, superintendent of the 
Hartford, Conn., schools, has outlined the fol 
lowing plan for religious instruction: 

“1, Children may be dismissed for religious 
instruction upon receipt, by the principal or 
teacher of the day school, of an application 
signed by the parent and designating the par 
ticular religious school which the child is to 
attend. 

“2. Dismissals will be confined to children in 
Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

“3. Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 will be dismissed on 
Wednesdays at 2:30 p. m.; grades 7 and 8 will 
be dismissed on Thursdays at 3 p. m. 
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“4. The public schools are to remain open 
for the full session on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons and for those pupils whose par 
ents have not requested dismissal, the time will 
be given to instruction in conduct and morals. 

“5. If abused, the privilege of dismissal will 
be withdrawn and suspended until such time as 
an adjustment has been made with the parent. 

“6. In approving of dismissals for religious 
instruction, the school committee assumes no 
responsibility for the amount or character of 
the religious instruction. Its attitude is one of 
co-operation only with the parents and the 
churches in an undertaking which the committee 
believes to be of vital importance. 

“7. The school committee will require of each 
religious school a weekly record of attendance. 

“8. It is expected that religious instruction 
will be provided by the churches or religious 
bodies.” 
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A. HEADQUARTERS STAFF. 


(Photograph taken at Indianapolis with President Newlon (middle front row). 
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CASS TECHNICAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DETROIT 





ASS TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL of Detroit cost 
nearly four million dollars, 
and was opened in Septem- 


ber, 1922. 


Naturally, repairs and replacements on these’ 
and the system generally were frequent, and 
more frequent, until, during the last months of 


the 1925 spring term, they were practically 
constant. 





It represents the best in de- 
sign and equipment in al- 
most every particular. 


And despite this enormous maintenance ex- 
pense, leaking acid waste has in some instances 
seeped through the concrete floors, and shows 
on the ceilings below.* 





MAIN ENTRANCE 


However, one vital specifi- 
cation was omitted. 


Finally, in response to urgent appeals for relief, 


The greater cost of Duriron drain lines, traps 
and waste connections from the various labora- 
tories was not considered justified, and cast iron, 
wrought iron and lead equipment was installed. 


What has been the result? 


Lead traps from the sinks failed quickly, and 
were replaced with cast iron. The latter had 
an average life of three months. 


it was decided to end this intolerable situation 
at once and for all time. 


In July, 1925, less than three years after this 
school was opened, Duriron acid-proof pipe, fit- 
tings, traps, etc., were ordered and installed. 


Drainage troubles from Cass Technical High 
School laboratories are now a thing of the past. 


*Acid waste is most destructive to concrete and its reinforce- 
ment. 
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Better Domestic Science Tables 


You can specify Porce-Namel Domestic Science Tables with 
absolute assurance of entire satisfaction because you can depend 
on Porce-Namel construction which is rigid throughout and 
will bear the hardest strains. 


Porce-Namel tables retain their beauty, usefulness and clean- 
liness for a lifetime. All metal parts are rust-proof. Made 
of seasoned woods throughout, Porce-Namel tables are guar- 
anteed against cracking, warping, swelling, shrinking or dis- 
coloring in heat or steam. 


Bolted construction. 3-plywood panels. 2%-inch legs 


tapered at bottom. Two white-wood kneading or mixing boards, %x14x20 inches. 


Two Hard Maple cutting boards, %x10x20 inches. 
inches, inside measurements, 3-plywood bottom and 


drawers 44%x11%4x19 inches, inside measurements, 3-plywood framed-in bottoms, 
12-inch maple revolving swing seats. Approximate weight crated, 275 lbs. Top 


section and base shipped separately. 


Porce-Namel Domestic Science Tables are roomy. 


are frictionless; the doors work easily; 


warp. Each has an individual catch. All hinges are concealed. a ae oon 
There is nothing to catch or hold dust. — ayer Seems 5. 
inches Width 48 inches 

Porce-Namel tables are made in several different models — and Bese S855 laches deep, 
whether elaborate or simple — each will give the service and satis- small dovetailed drawers 
faction you desire and have a periect right to expect “from all, large dovetailed drawers 
° e Ox15x inches up- 
quality equipment. rd 1429x4454 inches, 
measurements. | 
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Schools and School Districts 

The designation of a schoolhouse site and pro- 
vision for the construction of a building is minis- 
terial in character, and the power cannot be ex- 
ercised to gratify whim, caprice, or passion, but 
it must be exercised in good faith and in public 
interest; such power not being legislative in 
character within the rule that the court will not 
inquire into motive of legislative body in the 
exercise of legislative powers.—Iverson v. Union 
Free High School District of Towns of Spring- 
field and Curran, 202 N. W. Reporter 788, Wis- 
consin. 

A high school district has only such powers 
as are conferred by statute, expressly or by 
necessary implication—Iverson v. Union Free 
High School Dist. of Towns of Springfield and 
Curran, 202, N. W. Reporter 788, Wisconsin. 

The powers conferred on school districts, 
whether to be exercised by electors or by the 
school board, are powers germane to and appro- 
priate for the promotion of the cause of educa- 
tion, and must be used and exercised to accom 
plish rather than defeat that object; and, where 
exercise of discretion is involved, the discretion 
must be exercised in a reasonable manner, and 
not to defeat purpose for which such districts 
are created.—Iverson v. Union Free High 
School District of Towns of Springfield and 
Curran, 202, N. W. Reporter 788, Wisconsin. 

A school district composed of an incorporated 
city alone is ipso facto enlarged to include con- 
tiguous territory when such territory is annexed 
to the city.—Weeks v. Hetland, 202, N. W. Re 
porter, 807, North Dakota. 

The Board of Education of Houston county, 
Georgia, was unauthorized to consolidate rural 
public schools of the county with public schools, 
established and maintained by the city of Perry, 
under the Georgia Acts of 1889, p. 1295, provid 
ing for the establishment of the independent 
school system in the city and forbidding the 





board to establish and maintain the school 
therein—Board of Education of Houston County 
v. Hunt, 126 S. E. Reporter, 789, Georgia. 


A high school district is not a “municipal 
corporation,” but merely a “quaso municipal 
corporation,” constituting the state’s system of 
public education.—Iverson v. Union Free High 
School District of Towns of Springfield and 


Electors, signing names to a remonstrance 
against the creation of a new school district 


established under the Ohio General Code, § 4736, 
which is filed with the county board of education 
before the end of a 30-day period, cannot with- 
draw their names therefrom after the period has 
elapsed, though official action has not been taken 
on the remonstrance by the county board. 
Board of Education of Putnam County v. Board 
of Education of Hartsburg Rural Special School 
District of Putnam County, 146 N. E. Reporter, 
812, Ohio. 

Under the Florida Acts of 1919, ¢. 7913, § 2, 
subd. 1, requiring the majority of votes cast in 
each of the special tax school districts proposed 
to be consolidated according to section 4, to be 
in favor of consolidation, where in election of 
consolidation of four existing special tax school 
districts, the majority vote in one district was 
against consolidation, no consolidation was 
effected.—Polk v. State, 103 So. Reporter, 114, 
Florida. 

Under the Florida Acts of 1919, c. 7913, § 2, 
subd. 1, to authorize the consolidation of two o1 
more existing special tax school districts by an 
election called and held for that purpose, it is 
required that “a majority of the votes cast in 
each of the districts proposed to be consolidated 
shall be in favor of consolidation.”—Polk v. 
State, 103 So. Reporter, 114, Florida. 

Separate and distinct propositions which are 
to be voted on in elections to consolidate the 
special tax school districts, should be submitted 
in such a way as to obtain an intelligent and 


fair expression of the voters.—Polk v. State, 
103 So. Reporter, 114, Florida. 
Under the Kentucky Statutes $§ 4526b1- 


1526b3, county boards of education must estab- 
lish high school at county seat or contract with 
the authorities in charge of the high school pre- 
viously established there for care of pupils en- 
titled to attend county high school, notwith- 
standing language of section 4526b2, “provided 
there is not already existing in the county seat 
a high school of the required. grade.’’—Chris- 
tian County Board of Education v. Morris, 268 
S. W. Reporter, 1106, Kentucky. 


Curran, 202 N. W. Reporter, 788, Wisconsin. 

In quo warranto proceedings to determine the 
validity of the organization of a joint rural 
school district composed of territory in two 
counties, under the’ Kansas Laws of 1917, c. 284, 
evidence that the county superintendent of one 
county had approved the boundaries is held 
sufficient.—State v. Dowling, 232 P. 615, Kansas. 

Under the Kansas Laws of 1917, c. 284, au- 
thorizing the board of county commissioners to 
call an election to establish a joint rural high 
school district, upon presentation of a petition 
signed by two-fifths of the electors, and an 
enumeration of the electors by the resident 
elector certified to the county board by his affi- 
davit such board has jurisdiction to determine 
the sufficiency of a petition and of enumeration, 
and, in absence of an allegation and proof of 
fraud or similar misconduct, its determination 
that the petition and enumeration were suffi- 
cient is conclusive.—State v. Dowling, 232, P. 
615, Kansas. 

An order of a committee of common schools 
on appeal, as authorized by the Wisconsin Stat- 
utes, 1921, $39.13, attaching to a joint dis- 
trict territory described in the petition, is held 
valid as to such territory, whether or not the 
order was valid as to other territory of a rela- 
tively small area included in the order, but not 
designated by the petition—State v. Brechler, 
202 N. W. 144, Wisconsin. 

The establishment of a high school, in a dis- 
trict of the third class, under the Colorado Sess. 
Laws 1923, c. 163, held intended to be by a 
meeting of the electors, not an election, and ad- 
journment of the meeting when those present 
had voted was proper, in absence of a provision 
in the statute as to keeping the polls open for 
any length of time, though voting is done by 
ballot.—School District No. 1, of Morgan Coun- 
ty v. Gerold, 233, P. 162, Colorado. 


Government, Officers, and District Meetings 

Where a county charter as authorized by the 
California Const. Art. 11, §7% (St. 1917, p. 
1791; St. 1923, p. 1554), provided for the manner 


of selection and term of office of the county su- 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
perintendent of schools, the mere fact that a 
provision of the charter as to qualification for 
office is unauthorized does not make other pro- 
visions void, and the office thus created is one 
created under the California Const., Art. 9, § 3, 
and provision in the charter as to the powers 
and duties of the superintendent is “subject to 
and controlled by the general laws,” as required 


by the California Const., Art. 11, § 74.—WNiel- 
sen v. Richards, 232, p. 480, Cal. App. 
A school township trustee has no right, 


merely because of his office, to attack an order 
of a county superintendent affecting schoo! pat- 
rons and taxpayers, obtained by a part of the 
patrons against opposition of others.—Kegerreis 
v. State, 146 N. E. 390, Ind. 

Independent school districts in the State of 
Texas are local public corporations and crea- 
tures of statute; the trustees thereof are limited 
in the exercise of any powers to those expressly 
granted and those necessarily implied in, or in- 
cident to the powers granted and to those indis 
pensable to the objects and purposes of the body, 
and any reasonable doubt as to a power will be 
resolved against the school trustees.—Thompson 
v. Elmo Independent School District, 269 S. W. 
Reporter (West), 868, Texas Civil Appeal. 

An attempted arrangement between a bank 
and the trustees of an independent school dis- 
trict purporting to transform funds, is held by 
the former under its treasurer’s bond as re- 
quired by the Revised Statute 1911, article 2861, 
into simple, unsecured, noninterest-bearing de- 
posit, such as would have been entitled to pay- 
ment out of the state guaranty fund, is held 
illegal and void in the view of articles 2771, 
2772, 2851, 2882, relating to duties of the treas- 
urer as custodian of funds, and in view of the 
general strict construction of the trustees’ 
powers.—Thompson v. Elmo Independent School 
District, 269 S. W. 868, Texas Civil Appeal. 

Under the Oklahoma Complete Statute of 
1921, § 10355, defining the duties of the clerk of 
a school board, where the record of the meeting 
of the board was entered in the minute book 
subsequent thereto and is shown to be correct, it 
is admissible in evidence if germane to the is- 
sue under investigation.—Kent v. Schoo! District 
No. 28 of Stephens County, 235, p. 431, Okla. 

The failure of a teacher to appeal to the state 
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board of education in a dispute over the teach- 
er’s contract did not prevent the courts from 
having jurisdiction of action against the direc- 
tors personally.—Thompson v. Shifflett, 267 S. 
W. 1030, Tex. Civ. App. 

In an action against the school directors in- 
dividually for representing to the plaintiff that 
she had been employed as teacher and refusal to 
employ her, the defense alleging refusal to 
employ her because of the lack of personality 
was not sufficient—Thompson v. Shifflett, 267 S. 
W. 1030, Tex. Civ. App. 

Under the Massachusetts General Laws, ec. 71, 
§59, power over the salary of the superin- 
tendent of schools is vested solely in the school 
committee.—Decatur v. Auditor of City of Pea- 
body, 146 N. E. 360, Mass. 

District Property, Contracts, and Liabilities 

Under a deed of lot to be “forever devoted to, 
and used only for the purpose of public educa- 
tion in the way of a public high school * * * and 
to uses incidental and auxiliary to the uses 
aforesaid,” it is held that its use was not lim- 
ited to such a school as constituted a high school 
under the statute when the deed was executed, 
but might include a junior high school.—City 
of Burlington v. Mayor of City of Burlington, 

127 A 892, Vt. 

The deed of a lot to be used only for purpose 
of public education in the way of a public high 
school is held not to limit its use to one school 
building.—City of Burlington v. Mayor of City 
of Burlington, 127 A 892, Vt. 

Under the Vermont charter of the city of 
Burlington, as to providing, locating, and con- 
structing suitable schoolhouses, in view of the 
General Laws 1277, as to school instruction in 
physical culture, the school commissioners and 
the council of the city are held to have acted 
within their authority in providing for a gym- 
nasium in connection with the high school on a 
lot owned by the city, and that, too, in a sep- 
arate building.—City of T= v. Mayor of 
City of Burlington, 127 A 892, Vt. 

A lot deeded to the city for the purpose of 
public education in the way of a public high 
school, in view of General Laws 1277, as to 
school instruction in physical culture, is held 
available for a gymnasium, in connection with 
the high school.—City of Burlington v. Mayor 
of City of Burlington, 127 A 892, Vt. 

Relative to defense to mandamus to sign 


bonds for construction, an action of the city 
council is validated by the fact that a proposed 
building is larger than the immediate require- 
ments of the city; it being proper to anticipate 
and provide for future requirements.—City of 
Burlington v. Mayor of City of Burlington, 127 
A 892 ,Vt. 

Unless the school commissioners and the city 
council, in providing for the construction of a 
high school building, acted in disregard of and 
outside the scope of their authority, their ac- 
tion is not open to attack in mandamus to com- 
pel the mayor to sign bonds for the construction. 

City of Burlington v. Mayor of City of Bur- 
lington, 127 A. 892, Vt. 

Relative to the defense to mandamus to com- 
pel the mayor to sign bonds for the construction 
of a junior high school building, that a junior 
high school had not been legally established in 
the city, though no formal action for such es- 
tablishment had been taken, it was enough that 
the city with the knowledge and approval of the 
state had for years maintained such a school.— 
City of Burlington v. Mayor of City of Burling- 
ton, 127 A. 892, Vt. 

An advertisement for bids, requiring a bid to 
contain an estimate of the time within which a 
school building could be completed, did not jus- 
tify an award to other than the lowest respon- 
sible bidder, as required by the school laws (4 
Comp. St. 1910, p. 4741, §53), since no com- 
mon standard was set up.—Homan v. Board of 
Education of Camden, 127 A. 824, N. J., Sup. 

That the lowest bidder had delayed the com- 
pletion of prior contracts with the board of edu- 
cation was no legal excuse for not awarding a 
contract to it, as required by the school law (4 
Comp. St. 1910, p. 4741, §53).—Homan v. 
Board of Education of Camden, 127 A. 824, N. 
J. Sup. 

The words “municipal works or employment,” 
as used in the Arizona Civil Code of 1913, par. 
3105, forbidding the employment on municipal 
works of aliens Who have not declared their in- 
tention to become citizens, are held to include 
school districts.—State v. Davey, 232, p. 884, 
Ariz. 

The designation of a schoolhouse site by a 
school board and the provision for the construc- 


tion of a building are ministerial in character, 


and the power of the board cannot be exercised 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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to gratify whim, caprice, or passion; but it must 


be exercised in good faith and in the public in- 
terest.—Iverson v. Union Free High School Dis- 


trict of Towns of Springfield and Curran, 202 
N. W. Reporter, 788, Wisconsin. 

A valid contract does not exist between a 
school district and a contractor performing work 
under a bid which has not been accepted in writ- 
ing, in view of the Missouri laws of 1919, § 2164. 


Anything short of a written agreement is not a 


contractt.—Metz v. Warrick, 269 S. W. Reporter, 
626, Mo. App. 

In view of the Georgia Laws of 1916 (P. 94), 
suits to recover for the work or the materials 
advanced to a contractor contracting to complete 


a school building must be brought on a contrac- 
tor’s bond in the name of the body contracted 
with “for use of” the person furnishing the 
labor or the materials——Hannah v. Lovelace 
Young Lumber Co., 127 S. E. Reporter, 225, Ga. 

Where a high school district had selected a 
site for a building, and had invested about $15,- 
000 in the construction of a schoolhouse, but 
within three or four months after the purchase 
of the site had suspended the work of construc- 
tion and voted to buy a new site merely because 
of the caprice and spitework on the part of cer- 
tain electors, and where the discontinuance of 
the work on the site first selected results in the 
waste of public moneys to the injury of the tax- 
payers, equity exists and the courts have juris- 
diction, in a taxpayers’ suit, to require the dis- 
trict to proceed with the work of construction 
of the building on the site first selected.—Iver- 
son v. Union Free High School District of 
Towns of Springfield and Curran, 202, N. W. Re- 
porter, 788, Wisconsin. 

Authority of Teachers 

Where the rules of a school board authorized 
corporal punishment, a teacher held the juris- 
diction to so punish a boy, for the offense of 
abusing small girls, who were returning home 
from school, even though offense was committed 
after the boy had reached his home. The basis 
of such jurisdiction is the effect of an offense 
upon the morale and efficiency of the school.— 
O’Rourke v. Walker, 128 Atlantic Reporter, 25, 
Connecticut. 

Warrants issued by a school district for cur- 
rent expenses in anticipation of taxes in course 





of collection and certain to be collected do not 
constitute “debt” within constitutional limita- 
tion. — Trindle v. Consolidated Independent 
School District of Van Meter, 202 N. W. 377, 
lowa. 

A notice under the Waycross City Charter, 
§ 30, requiring notice to be given as to the 
place at which bonds, such as bonds for the con- 
struction of a schoolhouse, are to be paid, is, in 
view of the Georgia Civil Code 1910, §§ 440, 
441, notice subsequent and not precedent ‘to the 
issuance of bonds.—Cowart v. City of Waycross, 
126 S. E. 476, Ga. 

Where notices of a school district bond elec- 
tion, as required by the Oklahoma Comp. St. 
1921, § 10284, were posted in the manner and 
for the time required by law, they are not ille 
gal, nor is the election held pursuant thereto 
void, because they incorrectly stated the voters’ 
qualifications in absence of averment and proof 
that the qualified voters of the district were 
thereby prevented from participating in the 
election.—Kent v. School District No. 28 of 
Stephens County, 233, p. 431, Okla. 

The Massachusetts General Laws, C. 71, § 34, 
requiring towns to raise by taxation money 
to support the public schools, conveys an in- 
flexible legislative command; “towns” by chap- 
ter 4, section 7, cl. 34, including cities—Decatur 

Auditor of City of Peabody, 146 N. E. 360, 
Mass. 

The ultimate power to establish salaries of 
teachers in public schools being vested in the 
school committee under the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Laws, C. 71, it is the duty of city officers, 
framing the budget under chapter 44, section 
32, to provide for the salaries of teachers as 
voted by the school committee.—Decatur v. 
Auditor of City of Peabody, 146 N. E. 360, 
Mass. 

The burden is on the taxpayer seeking to en- 
join the issuance of bonds for a schoolhouse to 
show that the district’s indebtedness will there- 
by be enlarged beyond the constitutional limit. 
—Trindle v. Consolidated Independent School 
District of Van Meter, 202 N. W. 377, Iowa. 

A taxpayer, seeking to enjoin the issuance of 
bonds by a school district on the ground that 
the indebtedness created thereby would exceed 
the constitutional limit, must show that out- 
standing warrants are not provided for by cash 
in the treasury or revenues in course of collec- 
tion.—Trindle v. Consolidated Independent 


School District of Van Meter, 202 N. W. 377, 
lowa. 

A taxpayer may appeal to the state commis- 
sioner of education from the action of a board 
of education in appointing a district superinten- 
dent of schools as a person “aggrieved” by the 
action of the board, under the New York Edu- 
cation Law, § 890.—-Nichol v. Commissioner of 
Education of State of New York, 207, N. Y. S 
666, N. Y. App. Div. 

The California Political Code, § 1543, Subd. 
18, and § 1858, Subd. 3, authorizing a county 
superintendent of schools to use the emergency 
and supervision fund in employing a supervising 
teacher, does not give the superintendent un- 
controlled discretion in the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds, nor will it be presumed that the super- 
intendent will abuse the authority vested in him. 

Nielsen v. Richards, 232, p. 480, Cal. App. 

Under the Massachusetts General Laws, C. 71, 
the power to contract with teachers is vested 
absolutely in the school committee, and it can- 
not be held to strict performance of its duty 
without corresponding authority; power to con- 
tract importing power to agree on compensation. 

Decatur v. Auditor of City of Peabody, 146 
N. E. 360, Mass. 

In the absence of a_ stipulation in a teacher’s 
contract, the teacher is not required to perform 
substantial janitor work, such as carrying fuel, 
making fires, and preparing the building for 
occupancy.—School Dist. No. 25, of Blain 
County v. Bear, 233, p. 427, Okla. 

In the absence of a stipulation in a teacher’s 
contract, the school board has the duty to not 
only furnish a school building and equipment, 
but also to have the building made sufficiently 
comfortable and habitable that the teacher can 
discharge her duties.—-School Dist. No. 25 of 
Blain County v. Bear, 233, p. 427, Okla. 

In the absence of a stipulation in a teacher’s 
contract, a teacher is not required to perform 
substantial janitor work, such as carrying fuel, 
making fires, and preparing the school building 
for occupancy, and refusal to do so is not ground 
for her dismissal, in view of the Oklahoma 
statutes of 1921, § 10367, making incompe- 
tency and negligence | in the performance of duty 
grounds for dismissal.—School Dist. No. 25 of 
Blain County v. Bear, 233, p. 427, Okla. 

A contention that, if the contract of employ- 
ment of a supervising teacher is held valid, she 
will be entitled to recover a full year’s salary. 
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service. 


If you are planning 
a school cafeteria in- 
stallation, write to 
the nearest fixture 
supply house or to 
this office, for infor- 
mation. Be sure to 
send in outline draw- 
ing showing dimen- 
sions of the room 











The real test of school cafeteria equipment is the test of 
Sani food and drink equipment for cafeterias gives 
satisfactory service year after year. 


Sani equipment is economical. 
ination of replacements and repairs 
ations, make in the most economical equipment on the market today. 


Surth Products ©. 


300 Sani Building 


Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago 


a. 


The long life of Sani equipment 
the saving in time—the saving in 


North Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Selling Organization for Hardware Foundry Co 


When you buy 
school cafeteria 
equipment be 
sure it’s— 





elim- 
oper- 


the 


Also the location 
of doors and windows, 
interior columns if 
any, and state num- 
ber of persons you de- 
sire to serve at one 
time. We will furnish 
you a blue print free 
of charge. Write to- 
day. 

















regardless of whether she works or not, is with- 
out merit, since recovery can be had under a 
contract for services only on the performance 
of such services.—Nielsen v. Richards, 232, p. 
480, Calif. App. 

The Wisconsin Department of 
struction has ruled that a member of a board 
of education in a city who writes insurance is 
prohibited not only by statute, but by the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of this and other 
states, from writing insurance on any of the 
school property over which his board has juris- 
diction. The statute fixes a severe penalty as 
punishment for one who violates sections 45.49 
and 45.50 of the statutes. While this matter 
has been emphasized repeatedly by the court, 
a recent decision gives added emphasis to the 
provisions of these sections. 

The term “district school” in Wisconsin, 
refers to all common schools and all free high 
schools, trade or vocational schools, and auxil 
iary departments for the instruction of pupils 
who are of defective speech, blind, or deaf. The 
administration of government of all district 
schools must continue as_ heretofore until 
amended or repealed by the legislature. This 
law, designated as chapter 355, of the laws of 
1925, was enacted by the last legislature to 
prevent any confusion that might arise under 
the provisions of the home rule law. 


Public In 


The Georgia legislature has passed a law 
requiring local and county school systems to 
make and submit a budget for approval by the 
state auditor. In Savannah and Chatham county, 
this has been the practice for many years and 
the boards have always lived within the budget. 

The Wisconsin state department of public 
instruction recently issued the following rul- 
ings: A director of a school board having a 
home in the village district, but employed at a 
distance from his home, but who visits his home 
once or twice during the month, cannot be re- 
moved from office unless he is guilty of wilful 
neglect of duty by not attending properly called 


board meetings, countersigning the necessary 
school orders for the payment of teachers and 
others for services rendered or material pur- 


chased. 
The district electors assembled at 
school meeting should be enough 


the annual 
interested in 


the welfare of the children to select officers who 
will attend to the proper discharge of their re- 
spective duties. A school district officer has no 
authority to delegate the signing of orders, etc., 
to his wife or any member of his family or to a 
brother officer. 

The Supreme Court of Vermont has been 
asked to dispose of a case in which it is sought 
to learn who is the legal member of the school 
board in the town of Warren, both Harry Per- 
kins and John Edwards claiming the office. 

The case grew out of a contested appointment 
by the board members. Mr. Perkins was a mem- 


ber at the time of the annual March meeting, 
when the voters elected Lucy Edwards. She 
was disqualified to hold office and resigned. The 


board members then appointed Mr. Edwards to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. Perkins contended that 
because of the disqualification of Mrs. Edwards, 
her election was void and she could not resign 
from an office to which she was not entitled. 
He held that he should retain the office until his 
successor was elected. 
FIGHTING AGAINST ODDS 

The village of Amsterdam, Ohio, was to have 
a new high school building, modern in every re- 
spect and one which would place the village in 
the front rank of first-class high schools of the 
state. The fact that the city was to erect a 
school building wasn’t of much interest in itself, 
but Amsterdam is located in a coal-mining terri- 
tory, where approximately three-fourths of the 
voters are opposed to education, Opposition on 
the part of mine owners was not restricted to 
Amsterdam alone, for in nearby towns, the same 
problem had been presented. Bond had 
been defeated by a large majority. 


issues 


“Never in all my life did I so valiantly and 
earnestly support a cause. The results were a 
complete riot,” said J. W. Coleman, superintend- 
ent of schools after the election. Besides being 
in a coal-mining village, Superintendent Cole 
man found himself without either a daily or a 
weekly newspaper to support him. The nearest 
paper was at the county seat, far enough away 
that little attention would be paid to the vil- 
lage’s efforts. 

Undaunted by 


the situation, Superintendent 
Coleman opened 


the campaign in the interest 


of 640 children. As he expected, the voters 
were against him; not only were coal miners 
but also the well-to-do and influential lined up 
on the opposing side. A further setback was 
given the cause when it was found that one of 
the county school officials, living in the village, 
was secretly working against the new school. 


The second Tuesday in April was election day. 
During the weeks preceding the event, pamph- 
lets had been distributed. Each home was fut 
nished a circular urging voters to support the 


bond issue. But the undertone of opinion was 
in opposition. All the sentiments of the public 
were brought to Superintendent Coleman, and 
like a general, he arranged the plans for 


counteracting all moves of the enemy. 


Monday, the day the election, the 
people were given circulars denouncing charges 
made in the circulars of the opposition. In the 
evening Superintendent Coleman and one hun- 
dred high school students made public addresses 
on the streets. 


before 


On Tuesday, the day of the election, Superin- 


tendent Coleman gathered 625 school children 
for a parade through the principal streets. 
They carried suggestive banners and _ signs 
which made a strong appeal to the citizens. 


During the day the voting continued. Late in 
the evening the tellers began counting the bal- 
lots, while the Superintendent and his support- 
ers anxiously awaited the outcome. The vote 
proved to be 391 votes for the bond issue, and 
155 against. The victory was won by more 
than a two-to-one vote, although the issue faced 
possible defeat at the opening of the campaign. 


Cherryvale, Kans. 
has installed the 
school accounts. 


The board of education 

budget system of handling 
In addition, they have adopted 
a system of caring for internal school accounts, 
with a financial secretary in the superintend- 
ent’s office. Fees and other money coming in 
from extra curricula activities will be turned 
into a central account in the bank, drawing in- 
terest the same as other funds. The plan was 
arranged by Dr. N. L. Englehardt of Teachers 
College, and G. W. Grill, clerk treasurer of 
the Lakewood, O., schools. 
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HETHER it be a metropolitan high school, or a more mod- 
est school building, it is Vitrolite that gives it the aristo- 
cratic touch of beauty, sanitation, and permanence. 


Vitrolite is the finest all-purpose surfacing material for modern 
school structures. Its hard, fire-polished surface cannot be marred 
orscratched. It will not dull, crack orcraze. It is non-porous, so 
it will not discolor, stain or absorb odors. Knivescannotcutit;pen- 
cils leave no marks. Only Vitrolite can claim these vital qualities. 


For lobbies and corridors, toilet rooms, lunch rooms, labora- 
tories, and many other uses, Vitrolite stands unrivaled. A 
damp cloth keeps it spotless—maintenance costs are reduced and 
there are no upkeep charges. 


Vitrolite is supplied in glistening-white, ivory, jade, jet black 
—plain, etched, or in colored decorations. All installations are 
guaranteed because they are made by factory-trained workmen 
using a patented elastic cement which makes Vitrolite last as 
long as the building in which it is used. 


Write for detailed information orinquireof branch nearest you. 


133 W. Washington Street 


—_—— —~— BRANCHES —— 

Atlant Columbus Minneapclis Portland Copenhagen Melbourne 
Baltin Dallas New Orleans San Francisco Havana Mexico City 
Boston Denver New York Seattle Honolulu Montreal 
Brooklyn Detroit Omaha Springfield, M Johannesburg Osaka 
Buffal Kansas Cit Philadelphia St. Louis London San Juan 
Cincinnati Los Angeles Pittsburgh Tampa Manila Shanghai 
Cleveland Miami Toro nto 


Chicags THE VITROLITE COMPANY O basecsisstt Wes Virginia 
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Engineering Service 


IV. Maintaining and Cleaning Floors, Both Preserved 
and Unpreserved 


Geo. F. Womrath, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs, 


Board of Education, 


1. General: The Housekeeping Section of 
the Minneapolis Public Schools has set up cer- 
tain standards of work in connection with the 
janitorial-engineering service in the schools. 
The ambitious janitor-engineer strives to attain 
these standards and the success with which he 
is meeting is invariably indicated by the condi- 
tion and appearance of the floors in his build- 
ing. If the floors in his building are clean, 
sanitary and golden in appearance, and can be 
maintained with the minimum of effort, the 
janitor-engineer has solved one of the real prob- 
lems of good housekeeping. 

It is safe to say that the man who masters 
his floors will show the same degree of ability in 
keeping the condition of the woodwork, furni- 
ture, glass, walls and all other parts of his 
building in the same satisfactory condition. 
Such a man quickly attracts the attention of 
the school authorities and the public, and is 
slated for promotions as rapidly as higher posi- 
tions present themselves. 

When the floors of a school building are once 
brought to the point where they measure up to 
the standard which has been set by the House- 
keeping Section, it is an easy matter to main- 
tain them in this condition and with the mini- 
mum of effort. 

Preserved floors must invariably be swept 
with a treated mop. f 
dirt and sand will, at times, be brought into 
Whe n 
this happens, it may be necessary first to sweep 
the floors with a floor brush, but do not, under 
any circumstances, fail to follow immediately 
with a treated mop. 


An excessive quantity of 


every school building by the children. 


The proper maintenance of preserved floors 
furnishes the acid test of a janitor-engineer’s 
ability as a housekeeper. Janitor-engineers 
who value their reputations as housekeepers 
have learned that the careful observance of al 
instructions for the preservation of floors and 
the case of mops cannot be over-emphasized. It 
is so easy to drift into careless inattention 
when it comes to the proper care of housekeep 
ing tools that we must 
human failing constantly. 

2. Daily Maintenance: The 


maintenance of preserved floors lies in daily 


guard against this 


successful 


and energetic use of the treated mop, and the 
janitor-engineer who neglects or fails to give 
his floors daily attention will soon find the con- 
dition of the floors in his building in bad shape 
and quickly getting beyond his control. 

3. Maintaining the Corridor Floors: (a) 
Under Dry Weather Conditions: Immediately 
after pupils have assembled for their first period 
classes, the corridor floors should be swept. 
This means that the treated hall mop is used 
and performs in one operation the double fune- 
tion of removing all the dirt and polishing the 
floor. This can be done in much less time than 
when sweeping compound and a floor brush are 
used. 

(b) Under Wet Weather Conditions: The 
dirt and water brought into building in rainy 
and snowy weather seldom extends any great 
The floor brush 


ie space, sweeping the mud 


distance from the entrances. 
should: be used on tl 
and dirt tairway and down, and 
then picking it up in the dust pan. A clean 
scrubbing mop wrung out in hot water will 
serve to pick up the moisture remaining on the 
floor. This portion of the floor should then be 
allowed to dry. When the entire corridor is 


to the entrance: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


dry, it is to be rubbed and polished with the 
treated hall mop. 

The corridor should be swept again with the 
hall mop at the close of the day. A floor that 
is allowed to stand over night without proper 
treatment after a wet day is in no condition to 
meet the next day’s wear. 

4. Maintaining Entrance Floors: Experience 
has taught that the most practical and least ex- 
pensive method of maintaining entrance floors 
is to sweep them daily with a floor brush and 
at the end of the week to scrub them with 
M. P. S. Cleaning Solution used in the strength 
required to do the work. 

The large amount of dirt brought in daily on 
the shoes of the children and the water from 
umbrellas and rain and snow covered footwear, 
impose too many difficulties for the janitor to 
keep these floors in a presentable condition ex- 
cept by the method just described. 

5. Maintaining Classroom Floors: Because 
of the many legs on the seats, desks and other 
furniture in a classroom, it is difficult to prop- 
erly sweep the floor of this room with a dry 
floor brush, but it is a simple and easy matter 
to get around all these obstructions with a 
treated sweeping mop. A floor brush should 
never be allowed in a classroom except on spe 
cial occasions, such as when great quantities of 
sand or dirt are brought into the room on the 
shoes of the children. When this oceurs, the 
floor brush must be used to remove this surface 
dirt, but the floor brush should be followed 
immediately with the treated sweeping mop. 

The proper use of a sweeping mop on class 


room floors once a day will keep them in excel- 


lent shape. 


6. Maintaining Kinde rgarte n Flo rs: W he n 
playing games, the kindergarten children often 


sit on the floor. For this reason this floor must 
be so clean that the childrens’ clothes will not 
become soiled when thev sit on it. Th s fl or 
is maintained entirely with a treated sweeping 
mop which is kept for use in the kindergarten 
only, and experience has shown that it can be 
made one of the most beautiful floors in the 
building, both in appearance and cleanliness. 

Where there are two half-day sessions in the 
same room it is well to go over this floor twice 
a day. 

7. Maintaining Gymnasium Floors: Gym- 
nasiums, which are usually of considerable size 


and unobstructed, are maintained by the use of 
a treated hall mop, which is kept for use in the 
gymnasium only. Sweeping a gymnasium floor 
with the treated hall mop once a day is suff- 
cient to keep it in the proper condition, espe- 
cially as everyone going on the gymnasium floor 
during school sessions must wear gym shoes. 

8. Maintaining Cooking Room Floors: The 
cooking room with a wood floor offers a real 
problem in maintenance for the janitor-engineer 
to solve. Liquids, oils, grease, and fats are fre- 
quently spilled on this floor, and if allowed to 
remain there for any considerable length of 
time, spots will develop that are very difficult 
to remove. This floor should probably receiv 
more consideration and attention from the 
janitor-engineer than any other floor in the 
building. He should solicit the cooperation of 
teachers and pupils in order to prevent thes 
floors from becoming the most unsightly in th 
building, and incidentally this cooperation 
makes his work in the cooking room much 
easier. 

Spots of grease, oil and fats should be taken 
up daily with a clean scrubbing mop wrung out 
in hot water and then polished with the treated 
sweeping mop. Sugar, syrup, and similar spots 
should be taken up daily with a scrubbing mop 
wrung out in cold water, and the floor should 
then be polished with a treated sweeping mop 

With the spots eliminated, one sweeping a 
day should be all that a cooking room needs in 
order to maintain it in fine condition. 

9. Maintaining Lunch Room Floors 


room floors are usually of cement. 


Lunch 
Cooking 
room floors and lunch room floors offer much the 
same’ problem, but cement floors when filled ar« 
easier to maintain than wood floor. Spillings, 
such as ice cream and milk, frappe. syrup, ete 
should be taken up as soon as possible and ir 
the same manner as is described in the preced 
ing section. 

eae ak i 
will complete the daily work on this floor. 

10. Christmas and Summer 
Preserred W I rs 


mas and summer vacations the floor sho ild be 


Cl aning 
During the Christ 


inspected and an attempt made to bring a 


them up to the same standard. For instance, 


ne floor, where,the travel has been light, mav 
ive turned quite dark in color, and an ther 
floor, where the travel has been heavy, mav have 
become almost white and ippear dry and baré¢ 

Cleaner and Preservatives are heated bv plac 
ng the container in hot water but not over a 
flame and used in varying proportions, depend 
ng entirely upon the condition of the floors 
If the floor is dark, the Cleaner only should be 
used and no Preservative. If the floor looks 


dry and worn, Preservative should be added t: 


(Continued on Page 119) 














A COVETED SCHOOL REWARD. 

Twenty-five pupils in the schools of New Bedford, Mass., receive each year a gold 
medal for exceptional excellence in English. The medals are provided by the “New 
Bedford Standard” as a contribution of this progressive newspaper to the betterment 
of the community. This year the presentation of the medals was made by President 


Coolidge on the front lawn of his summer home at Swampscott. 


In past years 


President Harding and other notable public officials have presented the medals. 
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WHICH 
DO YOU 
USE ? 


I’ makes a big difference in vour monthly cost of cleaning 
whether your cleaner is measured with a scoop or a spoon 
Many schools throughout the United States tind it advisable to 
TROPIC \L CLE \NER, because a little of it does the Work 

of a great deal of soap and other cleansers. It cuts the dirt bet 


ind will, therefore, keep vour buildings looking brighter and cleane: 


\ vou interested in learning more about this p1 paration! Lx 
guote you prices and send illustrated circular. We sell direct 
to public and private schools. We also manufacture @ complete lin 


paints, enamels, varnishes and roof cements. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO. 
1228-1270 W. 70th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


‘OF 























(Continued from Page 116) 7. Scrubbing Floors. Although the tend 


ency 1s to get away from the scrubbing of floors, 
there are still some floor surfaces that must be 
scrubbed because to do otherwise would result 


in expensive and impractical floor maintenance. 
When cleaning a floor a part of which must The tools and materials to be used and the 
be cleaned with a mixture of Cleaner and Pr method of serubbing floors is deseribed as 


the Cleaner and applied as a mixture. The 
judgment of the janitor-engineer must deter 
mine the proportions of Cleaner and Preserva 
tive to use. 


servative the procedure is as follows: follows: 
Provide two wringer pails, one galvanized 12. Scrubbing Wood, Filled Cement and 


iron pail, and three clean mops. Both wringer 
pails are filled half full of hot Cleaner. ‘The 
galvanized iron pail is filled with the mixtur 


Composition Floors The tools to be used com- 
prise two wringer pails, the one filled two-thirds 
full of the serubbing liquid mixture, which is 
of hot Cleaner and Preservative. The Cleane designated as wringer pail No. 1: the other 
is to be used on the dark parts of the floor and filled two-thirds full of hot water which is 


for rinsing purposes. Che mixture is fon Ist designated as wringer pail No. 2: two scrubbing 


on the rest of the floor mops, the one to be used for applying the serub 


As the floor next to the mop board, around a bing mixture and rubbing the floor and which 


stationary equipment and in closets is usually jis designated as mop No. 1, the other for rinsing 


darker than the rest of the floor, go over these the floor and removing the mixture, and which 


is designated as mop No. 2; one wiping clot! 


rie foot wide iro ind the entire room abutting for removing anv water or the mixt ire vhi 
+} } 


he mop board and around all stationary equip 


surfaces with the Cleaner. First clean a strip 


may have splashed upon the woodwork. 
ment and in the closets with the Cleaner on moy 


No. 1. The rest of the floor should then be 


cleaned with the mixture of Cleaner and Pre 


The serubbing mixture consists of M. P. S 
Cleaning solution and hot water in the required 
proportions, usually about one part of solution 
servative. Pour enough of the mixture from to nine parts of hot water. 
he pail on mop No. 2 to cover a space the 


Begin the serubbing by immersing mop No. 1 
igth of the ordinary classroom and the width jn the serubbing mixture of wringer pail No. 1. 
if a seat and aisle space, apply it lihe rally to the W ring the mop only enough to prevent the mix 


floor and rub energetically. ture from dripping freely from it and then 
When the floor has received the ipplication, apply the mixture to the floor It is essential 

take Mop No. 1 again, draw off the surplus mix to get the right movement the mop when 
ire from the floor and wring it into wringer’ applying the mixturs 

vail No. # the contents < f wh ch vere used t Move the mop ba *k nd forth vith sh _ # } ird 
ean the outer edges of the flo re The floor 1s rubbing strokes and vith the grain of the fl or 

then in readiness to. be thoroughly rubbed with The movement .Joosens the dirt and prepares it 


n the Cleaner in wringer pail No. 2 and wrung be scrubbed has been thoroughly rubbed. the 
ut as dry as possible before rubbing the floor. serubbing mixture should be removed. Wring 
The object of using so many pails and mops is out mop No 9 in wringer nail N . 9 and pro 


} ~ 


nop No. 3. This last mop should be immersed for removal with mop No. 2. When the area to 


to prevent dirt taken up in the cleaning mixture ceed to mop in the same manner as was done 
by the mop from being returned to the floor with mov No. 1. The mixture picked up’ is 


i} 





wrung out into wringer pail No. 2. When the 
water in wringer pail No. 2 becomes dirty, it 
then should be thrown out and replaced with 
clean hot water. This procedure is continued 
until the entire floor surface is scrubbed. Ans 
splashes of the mixture or water on the wood 
work should be wiped off with the wiping cloth 

Care should be exercised in lapping tw 
scrubbed areas to avoid leaving a water line. 

Also thoroughly remove the mixture from thi 
floor. If the first mop up fails to do this, wring 
the mop and go over the floor area again 
13. Scrubbing Cement and Composition Floors 
not Filled Due to the rough and cracked con 
dition of unfilled cement and composition floors. 
a slightly different method must be employed 
in serubbing these floors than when serubbing 
wood and filled cement and composition floors. 
The tools and materials and method of scrul 
bing are described as follows: 

The tools to be used comprise two galvanize d 
iron pails, both filled with the scrubbing mix 
ture; two wringer pails two thirds full of hot 
water, the one pail designated as wringer pa 
No. 1 to rinse mop No. 1 and receive the 
mopped up mixture, and the other pail, desig 
nated as wringer pail No. 2, to hold the rins 
water for the floor and receive the mopped up 
water; an old floor brush without bristles 144” 
long to do the scrubbing with; two serubbing 
mops, the one designated as mop No. 1 to mop 
up the mixture to be wrung out in wringer pa 


No. 1 and the other designated as mop No. 2, 
mop up the rinse water and to be wrung out i! 
wringer pail No. 2; one wiping cloth to rer 

the liquid splashes upon the woodwork. 

The materials to be used are the scrubby 
mixture consisting of M. P. S. Cleaning Solu 
tion, M. P. S. Cleaning Compound and hot 
water in the required proportions to do the 
work effectively, usually about one quart Clean 


iT 


ng Solution, one-half pint Cleaning Compound 
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Many of the Country’s Finest Schools are Equipped with 


Se 


TRADE MARK US REG. 


Toilet, Shower, Urinal, and 
Dressing Compartments 


Investigate their Durability, Economy, and Cleanliness 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., 1703 Urbana Rd. Cleveland, Ohio 








Forest Park School 
Ft Wayne Ind 
equirved with Sany- 
metal 











Phe old stone schoolhouse and the ina a 


to nine quarts of hot water, and vater for education in the city and the present great 
rinsing purposes. school system. ent t t had an interesting history The site 
Carefully pour the contents of one or bot! The little schoolhouse is located at the corn: f the building was purchased from the Indians, 
of the galvanized iron pails upon the floor, di of Elizabeth and Chancellor Avenues, on the in 1726, for one-quarter pound of gunpowder 
pending upon the surface area to be scrubbed grounds of an elementary school of recent e ind dedicated to the establishment f ree 
or the number of men to do the work and avoid struction and was dedicated on Newark I) school. In 1728 4 frame building 3 
slopping the scrubbing mixture upon the wood November, 1924, to its present use as a muse In 1782 the original building was bin 
work. Using the serubbing floor brush, spread In connection with the ceremonies, a tablet another took its place in 1784. Little is known 
the mixture and accelerate its work by stirring placed on the building by the Schoolmen’s ( of the first school. except that it was fan S 
the dirt with the brush giving it a firm rota ind the Newark school children. the type of men who conducted it. Several 
action. Mop up the dirty mitxure from t! them were Princeton men. Tradition tells that 
(reneral (Creorge Washingtor n his wav 


floor with mop No. 1, which has been dipped in | 
\ Morristown, ed 


the hot water of wringer pail No. 1 and wrung | Winter quarters at stop} 
schoo] ind addressed the pupils (one f the 


almost dry. Follow this operation w 
stone steps upon which General Washington 


rinsing water which is poured on the floor fron 


wringer pail No. 2, after mop No. 2 has beer stood was placed before the school door as 
dipped in it and wrung almost dry. The floor | memento of the oceasion, 
brush is put into use again literally sweepi The old schoolhouse was the headquarters 


the dirt with the water toward the wringer various public gatherings. When the eall for 


Mop up the rinsing water with mop No. 2 al d troops to tight in the Revolution irv war yas 


wring it out in wringer pail No. 2. Phe order made, the colony of New Jersev responded 
of pm rforming the work is repeated for eac noblw. and fullv 5.000 men met and were 
mustered into service around the building. 


floor surface or area to be serubbed. 
A larger floor surface or area can be scrubb After the war closed, roving bands of Tories 


at a time than when working on wood floors, as ind on a tour of destruction. came upon the 
the cement and composition floors do not absorl \ old building and burned it. The citizens. how 
the moisture as readily. Wipe off any mixt ever, took immediate steps to replace the build 
or water splashed upon the woodwork. Due t ine and a new school was completed and 

pied in 1784. The weather vane. bearing 


the usual rough condition of unfilled cement 





floors. the dirt must be kept floating w date of its erection, still turns with the action 
scrubbing. and mopped up with the mixture of the wind. General Washington on his way 
water before it settles. | to Elizabeth in 1797, greeted the teacher and 
HISTORIC SCHOOLHOUSE USED AS Eo 
At the dedicatory exercises. were Mr. Josiah 


SCHOOL MUSEUM 
The City of Ne N. J., has had sine 


} 


Brown, a teacher in the school in 1867, and Dr. 


i} Wm. K. Ward, a former pupil, who gave some 








November, 1924, a museur f school antiq a | 

located in an historic sé se, the oldest } perso! il recollections. The latter entered the 
the citv. The little brov tan, | forms school in April, 1877. when there were only 32 
notable nk between the ! nings of OLD STONE SCHOOLHOUSE, NEWARK, N. J pupus Mm attendances 
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‘Public Service’’ Towels No-Waste”’ Toilet Paper 
‘ ; The tissue that is soft, strong 
R: — no ing? sizes. | al and absorbent. 800 - sheet 
towel packages; 25 packages : ~ packages. 125 packages to 
to carton. Sheet metal cab ‘ fibre cartons. Nickel, green 
inets in white or olive green. or white cabinets leased. 








‘““Public Service’’ Towels 


* UBLIC SERVICE” are the world’s most widely used towels, not so 

much because they were the first on the market as because the 

service, value and protection which made them popular in the beginning 
still maintain. 


They dry quickly, like linen, without leaving bits of towel on the hands; 
one does the work of two. Economy and satisfaction in use have resulted 
in larger production and greater values. So that today large users 
throughout the country specify ‘“‘Public Service’’ exclusively. We will 
gladly send full particulars. Address The National PaperProducts Co., 
it 60 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 


**Toiltex’’—in Rolls 


1000 counted sheets in a san- 

itary wrapped package for 

or the home. Same quality as 
‘‘No-Waste”’ and made from 

ue clean spruce wood only. 
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WEISTEEL 


TRAC E& MARK 
REC ISTERED 


ompartment Partitions 
enjoy a decided pre- 
ference among build- 
ers of modern schools 


When compartment partitions for 


wood, for such purposes. 


is instantly available. 
copy at once. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., 


Atchison, Kansas. 

BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, 110 W. 34th St. 
Chicago, 105 W. Monroe St. 


Atlanta, 1317 Citizens and Southern Bank Building. 


toilets, 
dressing rooms or showers are needed for 
old or new buildings WEISTEEL is usu- 
ally selected nowadays by architects and 
builders, because of its long standing repu- 
tation for service in use. The copper bearing 
furniture steel from which WEISTEEL is 
made is 1/16 inch thick, yet the installed cost 
is less than all other materials used except 
Our catalog is a 
complete steel compartment reference book, 
so classified and indexed that all information 
Let us send you a 


Los Angeles, 616 8. Utah St. 
Boston, & Beacon Street. 
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Indianapolis, Ind., 
Architects, 
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WEISTEEL installation recently made in Warren Township School, 


Harrison & Turnock, 
Indianapolis. 








STATUS OF EDUCATION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 
The state education department of North 
Carolina has issued a special report in which 
it attempts to compare the North Carolina 
school system with other state systems of edu- 
cation. The data used in making the study was 
based on the work' of Dr. Frank M. Phillips 
of George Washington University, and the re- 
ports of state school systems published by the 
Federal Bureau of Education. 

In a table prepared by the state education 
department, entitled “Educational Data for 
North Carolina,” the application of the cost of 
living index to the Ayres method of measuring 
state school systems is shown. The adjusted 
rank as derived by this application is not essen- 
tially different from the original method. North 
Carolina ranked 43rd by each method in 1922, 
the latest date for which data were available. 

As shown in the table, “Educational Ranking 
of States, 1922,” North Carolina ranks 42nd 
among the 48 states and the District of Colum- 
bia, which is treated as a separate state. The 
score of the United States in 1922 was 74.50, 
which is over fifty per cent greater than that 
for North Carolina. 

The educational rank for the state, as shown 
by both the original and revised methods of 
measurement for the several years, is as fol 


lows 

Year Original Revised 

1910 48 18 

1t+1s 45 1 

1920 43 133 

1922 42 42 
The index numbers for 1920 and 1922 are as 

1 llows 

Origiial Method 3S. 02 $7.50 

Revised Method $1.72 39.05 
It is clearly shown that, so far as North 


Carolina is concerned, there is no difference in 
her relative position among the states. The 
revised method tends to smooth out the indices 
and leaves a more accurate status of the situa- 
tion. There is no argument in rating any sys 
tem of education higher because the cost has 
increased and the purc! ng power decreased. 


Educational Ranking of 1") | (Bruce 
Milwaukee) 


In the matter of efficiency of education, the 
state does not boast of high standing. North 
Carolina has a score of 47.59; California the 
highest, has a score of 117.55, over twice the 
score of North Carolina; New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Washington also have scores over 
twice as great as North Carolina. In compar- 
ing its ranking in the list of the sixteen South- 
ern states, it is shown that North Carolina is 
ninth in the group, with just eight states ahead 
of her. Even though it is true that most of 
these states have lower percentages of negro 
population, that fact does not account for all 
the difference between them. 

The table, “Educational Data by 
shows the ranks of the various states on four 
essential items of education and the ranks on 
all four items together. In examining fo1 
North Carolina these four items we find: 

1. Average length of term in days, 139.0; 
rank, 42. , 

2. Per cent total enrollment in high schools, 
5.2; rank, 48. 

3. Average value of school property per 
child enrolled, $47; rank, 43. 

1, Current expense per child enrolled, $21.62; 
rank, 12. 

The scores for the United States on thi 
same items are as follows: 164, 12.3, $129, and 
$54.85, respectively. 

The rank on the total of these four items and 
the scores on each item for the Southern States 


are as follows: 


States, 


Rank State Item 1 Item 2 Item 3 Item 4 
1 Marviand 181 8.6 & 2.00 S48.66 

Missouri 168 12.0 155.00 14.04 

Oklahoma 160 9.7 95.00 41.89 
tf West Virginia 145 7.1 90.00 14.58 
y lexas 137 10.0 78.00 38.51 
( Louisiana 149 8.3 68.00 33.87 
7 Florida 136 7.4 76.00 35.94 
9 North Carolir 139 §.2 $7.00 21.62 
0 Tennesse 141 6.9 41.00 18.84 
11 Alabama 131 S.0) $2.10 17.73 
12) Georgia 140 7.4 37.00 16.14 
13) Kentucky 125 5.0 A200 21.62 
14 Arkansas io 7. £3.00 15.04 
15 Mississipy 37 o.4 S0.00 15.62 
lft South Carolina 111 a. 47.000 16.47 


The four items indicate how a system stands 
in education. By examining this table, partial 
answers to the questions propounded may be 
answered In reply to the first and second 
queries, it may be seen that Maryland and 


Missouri stand higher than North Carolina edu- 
cationally, because each has a_ school term 
available to every boy and girl for over eight 
months; each has an average value of property 
for every boy and girl far in excess of the 
average that the North Carolina pupil has; each 
spends over twice as much for current expense, 
that is, for salaries, administration, operation 
and maintenance, than does North Carolina; 
possibly because of these three items, each sends 
on to high school a larger per cent of the en 
rollment than does North Carolina 

The third query is answered in like manne 
Virginia, in 1922, had a length of term a month 
longer than North Carolina had: nearly one 
per cent more of the enrollment were in high 
school; she had $13 more per pupil invested in 
school property; and she spent $6.70 more pe 
pupil per year for current expenses 

In the table showing the “Educational Data 
for North Carolina,” are given the items as 
used by Dr. Ayres and revised by Dr. Phillips 
for the state for four different years Under 
this system of measurement, North Carclina 
has moved up ahead six states in twelve vears, 
or an average of one state every two years. 

A study has been made of the present status 
of education in the rural districts, as contrasted 


with that of education in the city districts. It 
has been shown that the city child has betier 
teachers from whom he receives his instruction 
a more commodious and better equipped build- 
ing in which to receive instruction. and a lenger 
school term in which to enjoy the better ir 
struction and _ better buildings. Th tne 
situation in these three items for the white 
ehildren: 
Rural Cit I) 

Index ot scholarship of 

teachers +.749 Sou 107 
A \ rage valu schoe 

rope \ per hild 

nrolled 63.9 1.91 137.99 
\ we ngth f l 

erm In days 136.0 176.9 og 

From these figures it is shown tnat the city 
child has a teacher with better preparation, that 
he goes to school in a better building. and that 
he enjovs a longer school term It can be 


readily seen that the vroblem concerns itself 


largely with the rural school child and his school 


advantages. 
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The 
“Williams’’ Reversible Window Fixtures 


In the State of Pennsylvania 








alone we have equipped 265 
schools with the “Williams” Re- 
versible Window Fixtures. These 
schools are located in 162 cities 
and towns. The specifications 
were prepared by 83 architects. 
This continuous and repeated use 
surely must indicate merit and 
satisfaction. Our fixtures are 





well made out of carefully select- 


ed materials. This is followed 








by proper installation by our 








SMEDLEY SCHOOL, CHESTER, PA 
Sanders & Young, Architects, Philadelphia. 


own workmen at the building. 
This assures satisfactory opera- 
Ideal overhead ventilation 
Reversibility for inside cleaning 
Greater light area 

More weathertight construction 
Better shading facilities 
Simplified frame construction 
Weightless windows 


The Williams 
Plank Frame 
Reversible 
Window 
Equipment 
Provides: 


tion. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 
East 37th St. at Perkins, Cleveland, Ohio 




















SCHOOL FINANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA that while the State 
The survey of the school finance situation of 
Pennsylvania, conducted by a committee headed 


stands sixth among the 
sixteen States in wealth per pupils enrolled, on 
the same basis, it stands ninth in total amount 


practically usable as a reserve fund for equal 
ization purposes. 
Specific Recommendations 


} 
nool 





tains a medium or average position in its finan 
clal standing relative to education. The most 
significant fact revealed by these rankings 


of a reserve fund in its present state school 
fund. This should be carefully developed and 


rapidly eniarged so as to provide an income 


by LeRoy A. King of the University of Penn spent for education and tenth in total amount The report concludes with the following spe 
eylvania, has been followed by a series of find appropriated for education. cific recommendations: 

' ngs and recommendations. In determining the Some cf the Conclusions Reached 1. In low valuation fourth class districts, re 

: relative ability to finance the educational labor The following paragraphs appear under the imbursement should be made on the minimum 

of the state, Prof. King says: heading of “Conclusions.” salary for both high school and elementary 

‘ To determine the relative ability of Pennsy! The data in this investigation bear out the teachers. 

“ vania for financing a modern educational pro fact that by far the largest portion of state aid 2. In all districts, reimbursements should be 
gram the state was compared with a group of js distributed among the low valuation district made for additional teachers employed during 
sixteen typical states representative of the in the preferential groups, as intended by the the second year of the biennium. 
country at large as evidenced by the ranks of Jaw. The facts show further that, in view of 3. In all districts, reimbursement should be 

h states given by Ayres in 1920. The index figures the increase in current expenses, it would seem made for additional schools closed during the 

, of these sixteen states represent the entire di impossible for many of these low valuation second year of the biennium. 

h tribution of ranks from the second to the forty third and fourth class districts to maintain thi 4. Salary increments should be required in 

os fifth state in standing. It must be kept in mind, educational standards as set by the state with fourth class districts and in the low valuation 

however, that this financial ranking, as di out this larger proportion of state aid, since groups for both third and fourth class districts 

- cussed in this report, does not necessarily in many of the districts are already taxed to their State reimbursement should be provided on such 

| dicate a similar ranking in educational efficiency. maximum capacity. ? increments. 

as \mong these sixteen states Pennsylvania rani The coordination of the various educational 5. The minimum salary for county superin 

:. 3 ” al Fe Wee mee | agencies places upon the state an administrative tendents should be not less than $3,500 per 

i. ennsylvania spends approximately on and supervisory obligation relative to highe annum. 

e! half of one per cent of its entire wealth for education, normal schools, high schools, and ele 6. Special Aid.—In addition to the special 

a education; it appropriates one-third of one pet mentary schools. This obligation is delegated aid now provided by law (transportation, closed 

s cent of its entire wealth for all governmental by the state to the department of public instruc schools, and special education), special aid is 
purposes and it appropriates 9/100 of one pe. tion in order to make it possible for each to needed for ten special purposes. 

us cent of the entire wealth of the state for edu render the greatest service to the State. It is 7. Field investigation should be made into 

ed cation. an economy on the part of the state to appro any apparent discrepancies made in reporting 

It b. Pennsylvania ranks twelfth in percentags priate sufficient funds to that department whose rates of assessment. Ample authority for this 

er of wealth appropriated for all governmental function it is to carry out the mandates and action is given to the state council of education 

yn, purposes; eighth in percentage of wealth spent provisions of all laws, rules and regulation under the Edmonds Act. 

ld- for education; and twelfth in percentage of pertaining to the administration of a_ unified 8. Appropriations should be provided to 

rer wealth appropriated for education. educational system. finance the requirements of the Budget as pre 

it c. On a per capita population basis, Penn Provisions for extension education, particu sented by the department of public instruction. 

’ *lhrania res c elg , wes * ceve ry ft arlw « P ; ; ney s > tar 

thé sylvar ia rans elgate in wealth; eventh in to larly as it applies to illiteracy and other form 9. A comprehensive and authoritative sur 

ite al amount spent for education, and ninth ii of adult education are lacking, and provision yey of the e ational r +] mn 
total amount appropriated for education. should be made for extending both general and — * the educational needs of this great com 

| Ona yupil e ‘olh ent b: SIS Pennsylva lla spec al é d, where needed to s« hool d stricts ! monwealth should be made, and further, the 
( _ pupil ent nen ASI : , pecial al re needed, Str) i! work of the tax commission should be brought 

. ranks sixth in wealth; ninth in total amount order to properly take care of this activity r ry y | at th roe o% rigne gape om 

spent for education, and tenth in total amount It is inconceivable that a system of state aid sf pile ste — -_s e earliest possible 2 gewosen 
7 IR ge Toncniggete et : in order that its results may be reflected upon 
ippropriated for education. could be developed which would remove all in the educational svate 

; e On a teat her basis Pennsylvania rant equalities ( f educatic nal opportunity and equal Uae aucational ystem. 
third in wealth; fourth in total amount spent for ize all burdens of taxation for educational sup 

city education, and eighth in total amount appro port. It is necessary, therefore, that a perma A special tax levy for a five-year period, 

hat priated for education. (The high rank on the nent state school fund be developed to take care and a bond issue for $2,000,000 have been placed 

hat basis of this item is due to the State’s high of exceptional and special cases which may arise 0n the November ballot by the Cleveland Board 
he average of pupils enrolled per teacher.) under the best developed system of state aid of Education. The tax levy provides for 0.2 of 
self Pennsylvania in the light of these data main Pennsylvania has at the present time the nucleu: 


a mill for 1925 and 1926, then increasing one 
tenth of a mill each year for three years. Th 
bond issue is for the erection of new scho 


buildings to eliminate congestior 
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ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

An auxiliary teacher has been employed for 
the school year 1924-25 at Arabi, La. The aux- 
iliary teacher acts as a substitute for the regu- 
lar teachers when they are obliged to remain 
away from their classes. She assists backward 
pupils when not otherwise engaged, and aids 
the parish superintendent in giving standard or 
other tests. 

The action of the Wisconsin legislature in 
vetoing State Supt. John Callahan’s educational 
program for the state, in which he advocated 
that each district and each schoolroom be given 
state aid amounting to $250 a year, was severe- 
ly criticized by George S. Dick, state supervisor 
of rural schools, in a recent address before the 
Outagamie County School Board Association. 
Mr. Dick urged that the people of the county and 
the state keep up the agitation to get Supt. Cal- 
lahan’s plan through the legislature. 

Semi-public telephone pay stations are to be 
installed in all the schools of Louisville, Ky. 
The change prevents a threatened increase of 
$5,000 in the annual telephone bill. 

Louisville, Ky. A $5,000,000 school bond 
issue will be submitted to the voters in Novem- 
ber. The bond issue will provide $4,550,000 for 
school buildings, $400,000 for school sites, and 
$50,000 for enlarging the school yards. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The high school cafe 
terias will be managed by the board of educa 
tion and the business manager instead of by high 
school principals, as under a former plan. 

The court at Williamsport, Pa., has handed 
down a decision, ordering the appointment of 
four new directors to the school board of 
Shrewsbury Township. The new directors will 
serve until the first Monday in December, when 
directors elected in November will take office. 
The township has been without a school board 
for more than two months. 

A physical survey of the public schools of 
Neenah, Wis., for the purpose of obtaining an 
expert determination of the school needs of the 
city has been ordered by the school board. The 
survey will cover not only the present needs but 
a program of expansion of the school system 
covering a term of several years. [Experts of 
the state board of education will be engaged to 
carry on the work. 

Worcester, Mass. The tuition rates for out- 


ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL 
OF NEW YORK CITY 
Wm. H. Gompert, Architect 
Emil Diebitsch, Contractor 
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of-town students have been increased from $70 
to $80 in the elementary schools, and from $150 
to $160 in the high schools. The increases were 
found necessary to meet the cost of instruction 
of such pupils. 

President J. M. Charteris, of the board of 
trustees of District No. i, Great Falls, Mont., 
opposes very much the plan to charge tuition 
for non-resident pupils. He holds that while it 
has a tendency to relieve congestion in the 
schools, it is all wrong from the standpoint of 
the upbuilding of the city. He points out that 
in allowing outside children the free use of the 
schools, the population is increased each year 
which brings about city expansion. 

Tacoma, Wash. Stores and other business 
places in close proximity to the schools are not 
conducive to the best interests of the school 
children, according to a petition presented to 
the city council by the local school board. The 
board in its petition, asked that no further per- 
mits be granted for such business places near 
schools. In the case of the Stewart intermediate 
schools, it was asked that the present places be 
removed, and that no further permits be given 
for business places in this district. 

Philadelphia, Pa. In order to relieve the 
financial stress of employees of the board, who 
are paid an annual] salary in ten monthly pay- 
ments, the school board has arranged for an 
advance payroll for September 9th, for each of 
the employees returned to service and who in- 
tend to remain in the service. Such employees 
will be paid $50 as an advance payment of 
salary due for the month of September. The 
amount will be charged to and deducted from 
the amount due such employee at the end of 


September. It is provided that no such em- 
ployee will be entitled to receive an amount in 
excess of one-half of the monthly amount 


actually due. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has ac 
cepted a gift of $5,000 to the scholarship com- 
mittee of the fathers’ association of Frankford 
high school for the purpose of furthering the 
cause of higher education and affording an op- 
portunity to a graduate to secure a collegiate 
education. The gift was made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Smedley and Mrs. Walter Brinton, in 
memory of their brother, the late Franklin 
Smedley, who was a member of the board. 


The Avenue to Sparkling 
Cleanliness 


Mills Partitions for Showers, Lockers and 
Toilets create a stunning effect that en- 
riches the appearance of any school or 


Odor proof, vermin proof, fire retardant, 
they are extremely practical as well as at- 


Mills Metal Partitions are surprisingly in- 
expensive as an inquiry will quickly show 


Send rough layout, blue prints, or ask to 
have our nearest representative call, giving 
suggestions and prices, entirely without 
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Cincinnati, O. Acting Supt. Edward 
Roberts has introduced a system whereby assist- 
ant principals will devote part of their time to 
administrative work. During the present year, 
part-time assistant principals will be assigned 
for service in seven schools, one teacher to 
teach part-time in two schools. While the part- 
time teacher is teaching in a given school, the 
assistant principal is relieved of classroom 
duties and is given an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the office and the routine work 
of the principalship. 

The new system has been inaugurated as a 
means of training young and adaptable assistant 
principals to fill vacancies occurring from time 
to time in principalships. In the past, there 
has been considerable dissatisfaction because 
vacancies in principalships could not be filled 
with local administrators with experience in 
administrative work. 

Terre Haute, Ind. The Gerstmeyer Tech- 
nical High School, Terre Haute, Ind., the third 
high school to be organized, was recently opened. 
The school system comprises three high schools 
with a total enrollment of 2,486, and four junior 
high schools, in which ninth grade pupils are 
combined with grades seven and eight The 
total number of pupils in grades nine to twelve 
in all schools is nearly 3,000. 

Holton, Kans. The schools have been organ- 
ized for more extensive work along testing lines, 
with the addition of a teacher to act as assistant 
to the superintendent. Achievement tests will 
be stressed to build up scholarship and the 
course of study. The new department will be 
designated the Department of Research. 

One million dollars have been saved New 
York City by the operation of opportunity 
classes in elementary and junior high schools 
which closed their summer term in August. 
Twenty-two thousand boys and girls were en- 
rolled in these classes, and about 18,000 of them 
gained a term’s work. It costs $50 to train 
a pupil during the regular session, while 
in the summer school, the cost is only $4 per 
capita. The difference for 22,000 pupils would 
exceed, therefore, $1,000,000. 

Of the 22,000 pupils enrolled, 13,000 were 
holdovers or repeaters, and 9,000 were advanced 
students. The former were pupils who failed 


Continued on Page 129) 
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on Plumbing Ware 
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596 N. Self-Closing Sanitary 
Fountain. Has vitreous 
china bowl and bubbler, con- 
cealed pressure regulator, 
und spout for filling glass or 
pitcher. All metal parts 
heavily nickel plated. 

















| Pioneer Manufacture 
| ‘Plum 1 ne que 


WITH a national reputation for posi- 
tive, economical, trouble-free opera- 
tion and service, consistently maintained 
for over 45 years. XOXC() Plumbing Fix- 
tures provide a most logical choice from 
every standpoint, in the selection and pur- 
chase of plumbing fixtures for stheak. 


Our wide distribution of warehouses and 
sales offices assures you of punctual at- 
tention and of a service that cannot fail 
to meet your most exacting requirements. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
FACTORIES : 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. NOBLESVILLE, IND. BESSEMER, ALA 








BRANCHES: 
Davenport, lowa Birmingham, Ala. 
Pueblo, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Houston, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

















(Continued from Page 126) 
in the promotional examinations in June, and 
the latter were those considered bright enough 
to gain advanced standing by summer study. 

Teachers in the Mansfield (O.) public schools 
can accept outside work as long as it does not 
interfere with their teaching duties, the city 
board of education has decided. This enables 
teachers to act as night school instructors, or to 
work in various stores when not in school. 

Frontenac, Kans. On May 11th last, the 
high school building was burned with its con 
tents. Plans and specifications for a new build 
ing to cost $100,000 have recently been com- 
pleted, and bonds amounting to $75,000 have 
been voted to aid in its construction. The build- 
ng contains 22 classrooms, a gymnasium, and 
an auditorium, and will be completed and ready 
for use by January first, next. 

An athletic field is under construction in 
the center of the town at Methuen, Mass. The 
field will be available for school use, as well as 
for general community use. 

Public schools in Gallipolis (O.) were delayed 
this year when the state health board ordered 
that they remain closed until the city water had 
been purified. New chlorinators were ordered 
installed before school children were permitted 
to drink the water at school. 

The school board of Terre Hautte, Ind., has 
adopted rules and regulations governing the 
organization and conduct of business of the 
board, and the administration and supervision 
of the schools. There are rules governing the 
work of the teacher, janitor, attendance officer, 
business manager and superintendent of build- 
Terre Haute, Ind. At a recent meeting of 
he board of school trustees, a total of $900,000 

bonds was voted for the purchase of sites, and 

building of additions to school buildings. 

Detroit, Mich. Four new buildings and 

ir additions were occupied in September 
l'wo additions to present structures were opened 
ist before the schools closed for the summe1 
[he Sherrard intermediate school, the addition 

Northwestern high school, and new lunch- 

oms for the Neinas and Condon intermediate 

hools were also opened in September. 

During the second semester, four »dditions, 

e intermediate school, and the first unit of 

Roosevelt high school will be completed. 


During the past year, extensive areas have Alton, Ill., has been disclosed in a survey of the 
been aunexed to the city on the northwest and school plant just completed. The average rat- 
west sides. Eight schools have been acquired’ ing of the school plant has been raised from a 
by annexation during this period of time. score of 583 in 1921 to 686 at the present time. 

New York, N. Y. The new school year The 
opened with the completion of 36 school build- 
ings, providing sittings for 57,643 pupils. Two 
schools in process of erection, were not com- 
pleted in time for the opening date. 

The greatest relief from congestion has been 
afforded the schools in Brooklyn, in which 21,112 
new sittings were opened, while in the Bronx = Sehools 


school buildings were examined and 
scored by means of the Strayer-Engelharat 
score card, according to five major points. The 
rating of the school buildings is given as fo] 
lows: 

Rating of School Buildings in 1921 and 1925 
(Rating of a perfect building 1,000 


s Ss 1921 1925 
17,175 additional accommodations were made Clara Barton 857 
available. Queens Borough will be relieved Milton S19 


A “a - ° ° Hig Schoo Pre TR 
with the provision of 10,003 sittings. pa ape ety 42 
Among the new buildings opened was the new Lowell 627 Ti 


school for the deaf, Public School No. 47, Man Me Kinley 64s 736 


=o aa" 
i Livy) 


job 


hattan. A second section of the building will be fon ate ia 
erected, which when completed, will make it one Humboldt 638 678 
of the most complete and modern schools for ee or mane aoe ps 
the deaf in the country. oe bate — on 
The completed section houses 289 boys and Lincoln 112 384 
girls and is four stories in height. There are a, agg os yy 
sixteen classrooms, and fifteen pupils use each oN tay Ras p+ 
room. There is a roof playground, with a ¥ , ; ble 
basketball court and soueil provision will be Since the survey of 1921, the school district 
made in the second section for shop rooms. has spent $294,822 for new buildings and addi- 


There will also be included a medical room, open tions, with resulting genera] improvement as in- 
air rooms, a gymnasium on the fourth floor, and dicated. It is apparent, however, that with the 


a playground in the sub-basement. average building score about 68 per cent, much 
Atchison, Kans., is erecting a new elemen- Yet remains to be done in building improvement, 
tary school. The building is of brick construc- and of COUrES, the construction of new buildings 
tion and will cost $110,000 when completed. must Keep pace with the growth in school popu- 
At Cherryvale. Kans. a new central heating lation. All of the recommendations of 1921 
plant was installed during the vacation months have been, or are being carried out. At the 
The equipment consists of a Univent heating Present time the district is bonded to the limit 
and ventilating system, with a Pacific boiler. ‘°° build a new high school. 
The plant supplies heat to both the junior and Racine, Wis. By a vote of nearly two to 
senior high schools. one, the city has passed favorably upon a 
Detroit, Mich. Unless additional funds are $900,000 bond issue for new school buildings. 
received, the board of education will not be able A new high school was recently dedicated 
to go ahead with its building program for the at Prescott, Wis. The building accommodates 
year 1925-1926. In presenting preliminary 120 students and cost $53,000. 


plans for the building of an addition to the 
Northern high school, architects for the struc and-elementary school, and the Theodore Roose- 
ture reported that the cost would be approxi velt school, an elementary school, have been com- 
mately $278,000. The proposed building pro- pleted ready for occupancy. The former cost 
gram includes the erection of three elementary $504,897, and the latter, $230,466. An addition 
schools. to the Fulton school, to contain an auditorium, 

Marked improvement in the school buildings a gymnasium, and industrial arts shop, will cost 
of the Alton consolidated school district at $67,404. 


Cincinnati, O. The Hartwell school, a high- 
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cal in use. 


| paint, interior. 
Write for our literature. 


423 Board of Trade Bldg., 
| Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Storage Battery is under constant supervision, being 
charged only when necessary, with provision for an occasional 
automatic overcharge, which insures maximum battery efficiency 


The cut shows a 12 volt Storage Battery, with Automatic 
Charging Panel and Motor-Generator Set mounted in a hard- 
wood cabinet. The cabinet has two compartments, the storage bat- 
tery compartment being ventilated, separate from the charging 
equipment compartment. Acid and fumes cannot attack the charg- 
ing equipment. The cabinet is cabinet finished, exterior, acid proof 
Extreme dimensions, 40” x 4714” x 1614”. 


ELECTRIC TIME and 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEMS 


use a Storage Battery Equipment that is automatically charged 
from the lighting current supply. The LANDIS Automatic Bat- 
tery Charging Equipment is the most efficient and most economi- 


y 
. 
. 


Our Engineering Department will be glad to cooperate with your 
Architect in the preparation of your specifications. 


_LANDIS ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





225-231 Ringgold St., | 
Waynesboro, Pa. 








—Dudley, Mass. A new eight-room elemen- 
tary school was opened in September. The 
building replaces several portable buildings and 
an old hall used for school purposes. J. Williams 
Beal & Sons, Boston, Mass., were the architects. 

—Tuskaloosa, Ala., has voted an additional 
$100,000 bond issue for schools. The city re- 
cently completed a $350,000 high school. 

—A new high school was occupied for the first 
time this fall, at Mobile, Ala. The plant, with 
equipment, cost a million dollars. 

Huntsville, Ala., has sold $150,000 worth of 
school bonds for new schools. 

Corbin, Ky., is erecting a ward school of 
twelve rooms, to cost $40,000. The building will 
house grades one to seven, and will be ready for 
occupancy on January first. 

Chicago, Ill. A recent report on the sum- 
mer building program of the schools shows that 
fifteen new additions, with a total seating capa- 
city of 10,498 have been occupied with the open- 
ing of the school term. New buildings and addi- 
tions, now in course of construction and to be 
finished before July, 1926, will, it is estimated, 
furnish an additional 15,446 new seats at a cost 
of $10,100,000. 

~The board of education of Paducah, Ky.., 
has adopted rules to govern the organization 
and conduct of the school board, and the super- 
vision of the school system. The rules have 
been issued in printed form and are available 
for use by any teacher, principal, supervisor, 
or superintendent of schools. 

—~Mr. Samuel Ach, president of the board of 
education at Cincinnati, O., recently announced 
he would not be a candidate to succeed himself 
as a member of the board. Mr. Ach succeeded 
Dr. Withrow as president of the board, and the 
two men had worked together for years in build- 
ing up a modern school system. Mr. Ach was 
the financial man of the board, and in matters of 
policy always stood next to Dr. Withrow. In 
declining to run again, Mr. Ach declared there 
was plenty of material for leadership in the 
other members of the board. 

Administration Notes 
REBUILD MONTANA SCHOOLS DAMAGED 
BY EARTHQUAKE 

A drive for school repair funds was recently 
conducted in Montana to obtain sufficient funds 
for the repair of schools in Gallatin County, 
damaged by the earthquake of June 27th. 


lowing the earthquake, it was found that in the 
towns of Manhattan, Three Forks and Logan, all 
of the fine school buildings had been destroyed. 
All of the school districts were bonded to the 
limit, and they could not legally raise money 
for the repair of these buildings, so it was the 
purpose to raise funds by subscription to carry 
out the work of rebuilding the schools. Citizens 
in Gallatin County gave generously to the fund, 
even though they had suffered personal loss by 
the earthquake. 

After a careful and competent examination by 
architects and builders, a report was made to 
Governor Erickson and the State Board of 
Examiners, as to the amount necessary to put 
the damaged school buildings into a safe and 
habitable condition. The board has appointed 








Fol- DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE, CHULA VISTA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SAN DIEGO, CALIF.T. C 





W.S. Plew, head of the department of architec- 
tural engineering at Bozeman, to have charge 
of the reconstruction, without cost to the fund. 
R. C. Hugenin will assist in a supervisory capa- 
city, also without cost to the fund. The fund 
was handled directly by the state board of 
examiners, composed of the Governor, the 
Secretary of State, and the Attorney-General. 

The work of repair has been commenced and 
it is expected that the work will be completed 
by October first. All of the finishing and 
equipping is to be done by the local school sys- 
tems, and it is predicted that their school funds 
will be exhausted by reason of the fact that 
their buildings must be placed in a usable con- 
dition. 





Kistner, Architect 
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BUFFALO-CARRIER 
EQUIPMENT IN 
THESE SCHOOLS 


McCullough School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bennet High School, 
Suffalo, N. Y. 
California Institute of 
Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif 
Township High School, 
Belleville, I. 
Fairfax High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Cleveland Ave. School, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Sherrard School, 
Detroit, Mich 
Lawrence High School, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Lincoln Branch School, 
St. Louis, Mo 
Greenfield School, 


Greenfield, Ohio 














necessary in schools. 


Fans and Carrier 
Air Washers belong 
in YOUR Schools! 


You undoubtedly want YOUR schools to be as nearly perfect as 
possible. 
Numerous tests indicate that mechanical ventilation is absolutely 
There is no form of mechanical ventilation that 
compares in efficiency, simplicity and ultimate low cost with the Buf- 
falo-Carrier system. 
Buffalo Fans are highly efficient, quiet, and built to last. 
ers with the “Carrier” nameplate have a perfect spraying system, a high 
efficiency, and are so simple to operate that you’ll never find them shut 
down for this reason. 
By the use of our recirculating system you will actually save from 


15% to 50% on your coal bill, which in a few years time will pay for the 
equipment. 


Why not let us work with you on your next school? 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


Carrier Air Conditioning Company ,,,” 
185 Mortimer Street 


Air wash- 


erica 


Buffalo, N. Y. 











SUGGESTIONS FOR SCORING SCHOOL 
BUDGETS 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


less estimates, it destroys the purpose of the 
budget. (ec) Additional appropriations can be 
secured legally in only one way, by favorable 


ction by the board of education (or by the ad 


ISOry board in the case of the township in 
I) diana). In practical \ i cases, the board 
have to borrow the money This is the 
enst desirable of the three Vavs of handl nga 
shortage, 
Nrore 
Full value: If transfers handle all deticien 


"1e8, provided the method of transter is as out- 
ned above. 

Full value: If an emergeneyv appropriation 
S ised. provided it is sed only for real emer- 
vencies that could not have been foreseen. 

Zero: If transfers are made and no report 
sent to legislative body, or if authority is not 
secured for transfer among major items. 

Zero: If emergency appropriation is used 
vithout authority or for things that should have 
ween foreseen. 

14. Amount of Borrowing Necessary (Per Cent 
of Budget) 

This item means borrowing not contemplated 
hy the budget. If the budget has been properly 
inade it should not be necessary to borrow in 
this manner. It is really one of the wavs 7 

indling a deficiency. 

Sean 

Full value: If no borrowing has been neces 
rv for the past three vears except what was 
cluded in the budget. 

Ilalf value: 


veraged less than two per cent of the budget 


If the amount of borrowing has 


iY each vear. 
Zero: If the borrowing has averaged as much 
tive per cent of the budget for the past three 


15. Provision for Seeing That Departments Do 
Not Overspend 

Kach department, division or function of the 
school system has been allowed so much in the 
budget. Unless there is some provision for 
seeing that the amounts are not exceeded the 
budget fails in its purpose. 

First, there should be some central authority 
certifying that the budget appropriation is not 
exhausted before a bill may be incurred. If this 
s rigidly done there is no chance to exceed the 
appropriation. This makes it necessary to 
have the accounting system on an accrual basis, 
or to add the outstanding orders to disburse- 
ments. 

Second, if the accounts are kept on this 
accrual basis and periodic reports made to the 
executive office, he will be able to see the trend 
ot expenditure and possibly prevent the neces 
sity of overspending by any department. 

Score 

Full value: If all orders have to be checked 
against unencumbered appropriations before 
they are sent out. 

Halt value: If orders are checked against 
appropriations without a careful record of out- 
standing orders. 

Zero: If orders are not checked against ap 
propriations. 

IV. CONTROL 

Control is the process of checking, primarily 
by the legislative authority to see that the 
budget has been executed or carried out as voted 
by the legislative body. 

16. How Completeiy Is the Fiscal Period 

Closed? 

(How are bills handled that are presented 
after the close of the fiseal period ¢) 

A special problem arises in that obligations 
may have been incurred and the bills not paid 
by the close of the fiseal period. This may arise 


either from goods delivered and bills not yet 


presented, or from goods ordered but not yet 
delivered. In the latter case, the charge should 
properly be made against the future period. 

A majority of schools close the fiseal year on 
June 30. If proper care is taken, it is possible 
to have all or nearly all of the bills gathered 
that are chargeable to the current vear. The 
ideal plan would be to charge the account, when 
the goods are ordered, to the appropriation for 
the period when they are to be used. This 
would involve a separate settlement of the cash 
account as it would not agree with the ledger, 
which would be on an acerual basis. In other 
words, the cash paid out during the vear will 
If the 
old system of charging the appropriation only 
when the bills are paid must be used, every 
effort should be made to see that bills for the 


not be the same as the bills’ incurred. 


current year are presented before the close of 
the vear. 

(The following procedure is accepted by the 
Indiana State Board of Accounts. All bills 
payable for goods received are charged to the 
appropriate funds, then the accounts are totaled 
and closed. Warrants are issued for the bills 
whenever they are presented. ) 

Ncore 

Full value: If appropriations are charged 
when bills are incurred. 

Full value: If bills and orders outstanding 
that should be charged to the current year, are 
subtracted from appropriation balances befor: 
the accounts are closed. 

Half value: If the above is impossible and 
an honest attempt made to have all bills charge 
able against an appropriation in and paid by 
the end of the period. 

Zero: If the custom is to close the books 
and report the appropriation accounts as they 
happen to stand at the end of the period. 
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For years, Steele’s Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades have been the recog- 
nized standard for school installation. 
Made by the pioneer manufacturer of 
Duck Shades in America, their reputa- 
tion for strength, durability and long- 
life remain unquestioned. 





Steele’s 


equal. 





Spiceland 


17. Per Cent of Surplus or Deficit 
The size of the surplus or deficit must be kept 
to a minimum. A large surplus is Just as un 
desirable as a deficit, from the standpoint of 
budget making. A surplus or deficit one year 
for any item should be used to make the esti 
If the 


estimates are prepared with sufficient care the 


mates more reliable the following year. 


surplus or deficit should be a fraction of one 
per cent of the budget. 

The legislative branch should take special 
eare to see that money is not spent toward the 
end of the year just to prevent a surplus. The 
monthly statements should show this quite 
plainly. 
deficits is discussed under item 13. 


The specific provision for handling 


Score: 

Full value: If the surplus or deficit is less 
than one per cent of the budget. 

Subtract one point for each per cent the 


surplus or deficit is of the total budget. 


18. What Are the Provisions for an Audit? 

The legislative body must have some check 
to see that the executive has carried. out the 
provisions of the budget as passed. The only 
satisfactory way of doing this is to have an 
independent audit of the accounts. This work 
must be done independently of the executive 
office. The report should be presented directly 
to the board and by the board to the public. 
If the budget has been carried out as voted and 
all money spent under proper authorization, 
this should be stated for the protection of the 
superintendént as well as for the information 
of the public. The audit affords an opportunity 
for frequent study of the whole financial and 
business procedure of thx ystem. <A 
continuous audit may be preferable 
but a periodic or even an annual 
be satisfactory for the typical s 
(The State Board of Accounts is resp 


schoo) 
in theory, 
lit would 
vstem 
'e for 


Duck Adjustable 
Shades are the best adapted to any 
school installation. 
cessfully withstand the rigors of school 
use, but render a degree of satisfactory 
service, year in and year out, hard to 





teele’s Duck Shades = 


Illustrating SIX of the 


FIFTEEN different Styles 


Steele’s 


Best for Schools 


Window 


They not only suc- 


zezz Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. sez 


“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America” 


the school audit in Indiana. This procedure 
reasonably satisfactory ) 
Score: 

Full value: If there is a complete audit by 
an independent agent, reporting directly to the 
legislative authority. 

Half value: 
the administration or by an outside body re 


If there is a careful audit by 


porting to the executive authority 
Zero: If there is no audit. 
V. SPECIAL 
19. What Is the Cost of the Budget, What 
Savings Does It Make, What Waste 
Does It Prevent? 

The cost of the budget is largely the cost of 
preparing and carrying out the provisions of 
This is largely a matter of the 
time taken in preparation, with possibly a small 
additional cost for forms and blanks. 


the document. 


Once the process is started and the data have 
been collected for a period of years, they be 
come valuable for other purposes. 

An adequate budget by careful foresight and 
judicious planning, eliminates unprofitable ex 
penditure, makes for economy by showing com 
parisons with other systems: eliminates ex 
penditures after the need has passed, where un- 
der a less careful system, many items are kept 
in the budget after the need for them has 
passed. Waste is prevented and a more efficient 
school system results from the money expended 
because each item of expense receives careful 
consideration. (Because of lack of adequate 
standards of results, the score of this item may 
have to be based partly on procedure. ) 

Score: 

If careful examination shows 
every item of expenditure has been fully con 
sidered, time has been economically used, and 


Full value: 


procedure has been organized to perform the 


work with a minimum of labor and material. 
If the budget system has recently been estab 


lished, savings should have been made and waste 


Duck Adjustable 
Shades are made in 15 different styles, 
to meet the individual requirements of 
every type of school service. The 
quality of materials and construction is 
the very best throughout—every shade 
thoroughly guaranteed. 


Steele’s Duck Shades are easy to clean 
and keep clean. The heavy duck mate- 
rial diffuses the bright rays of the sun, 
shuts out its heat and glare, eliminat- 
ing eye strain, fatigue and the various 
other ills originating from that cause. 







Window 


Indiana 


prevented in definite places so that it can be 
pointed out. If all the above suggestions have 
been carried out and the cost kept to a mint 
mum. 

Intermediate values: If expensive forms are 
used, or elaborate processes gone through that 
do not add to effgieney. (Suggestions can be 
only approximate.) However, if the superin 
tendent spends more than two weeks (city of 
10,000) in putting the budget together, it is 
probably becoming too expensive in time. 

Zero: If, in a newly established budget sys 
tem, no definite saving can be shown. In any 
case if the mechanical organization and routine 
is faulty in any major respect. 

20. Ease with Which Publicity Material Can 
Be Prepared from Budget Forms 

It is essential that publicity be given to the 
modern school budget. To this end it is im 
portant that items from the budget for pub- 
licity purposes may be easily obtained. The 
budget should be so arranged that the important 
items appear in summary form. The column 
and page heading should be such as will be 
readily understood by the layman. However, 
it is highly important for purposes of internal 
accounting, that such distinction be preserved 
as between expenditures and expenses. Easily 
understood headings, simple tables, totals in 
prominent place, and easily obtained totals, are 
suggested items. 

Score 

Full value: If the budget is prepared in such 
a way that the important items, the items 
needed for publicity purposes, can be obtained 
without any additional labor. Figures for pre- 
vious year, for other cities, by function, organi- 
zation unit, and special types of activity should 
be readily obtainable. 

Zero: If the budget is prepared as a running 
list, or for technical use only. 


Intermediate values may be assigned. 
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SYSTEMS 


Nurses’ Call 
Doctors’ Call 

In and Out 
Watchmen 
Telephone 

Fire Alarm 
Bank Protection 




















ESTABLISHED 1875 


SYSTEMS 














FOR 
Schools 
Hospitals 
Hotels 
Banks 
Colleges 
Office Buildings 
Factories 














Signaling Systems for all Purposes—AIl Schools 


Whatever the grade of your school—grammar, high, trade, technical, institute or college, there 
is a Holtzer-Cabot Signaling System to suit your requirements—exactly—economically. 

Calling systems, intercommunicating telephones, fire-alarms, program bell systems, or what- 
ever, all are of the very best quality, the highest dependability, and the simplest in operation. 
In the most modest schools, in the highest institutions of learning, and in all educational build- 
ings in between these two extremes, a great many Holtzer-Cabot Signaling Systems may be 


found. 


The quantity, plus the quality of the schools so equipped tells the story best. No better recom- 


mendation could be given. 


A Free booklet is yours on request. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


6161-65 South State St., Chicago, II. 





OBJECTIVE METHODS IN SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION 


Concluded from Page 56) 


fils building. Using the grayplis 
hg pot, the principal will be able 


chers to study their grading methods 


- eive 
pt t = eal 
lleli ¢ l pup vets undred 
~ cst rice | = 1 =I »_ 
v t thie puy WI i teacl 
v les re ely bul ed. « ner at hit 
} ver ena thre | eds 
\ ire attention to her tests. hi 
her pupils, she needs to train herself 


vrades that reflect the relative worth of 


pupil’s work. At the same time she mus 
strive to make each vrade so objective that 

fleets the same amount of work and ability 

cessary to secure such a grade in any othe 


epartment. When once the teachers have seen 
their grades in graphic form and have com 
pared them with those the other teachers have 
viven, they will be anxious to improve their 
methods and it will not be difficult to get them 

adopt some of the following methods. 

The “true-false” test is a measuring devic 
that the teacher will find easy to master. The 
esults obtained through its use are absolutely 
ibjective because the answers are either right or 
vrong The completion test is somewhat more 
subjective, but it is better than the regular 
examination. Both of the above tests can cover 
much more ground in a given period, because 
they take a minimum amount of writing. By 
viving attention to this problem of grades, it is 
wossible to ensure greater uniformity in the 
narks that teachers give. Superintendent 
John C. Reeder reports that he had a committee 
f teachers draw up a list of the qualities, atti 
tudes, and habits that a pupil should possess in 
rder to get each grade. When following this 


plan, his teachers’ marks approximated the 
normal distribution curve. 

The Importance of making clear just what the 
results and ends are that should be achieved by 
each grade in each subject can hardly be over 
estimated. The norms furnished by standard 

ed achievement tests are very helpful in this 
respect, and they point the way in which pro 
vress can be made when revision of the curri 


im 1s unde rtake n 


Achievement Test 
Sixth Grade 
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Fig. 5 
The ogive curve is not difficult to construct and 
gives the the most easily interpreted picture of the 
spread of ability in a class 


As yet there are no satisfactory tests for 
many ot the results of teaching. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life, and the schools must 
give increasing attention to the building of 
those attitudes in the heart of youth that make 
for life. It will be natural for teachers to 
neglect this type of teaching unless results ar 
measured and credit is given for successful 
work in this field. It will be necessary, ther 
fore, for the principal to devise ways of measut 


ing character traits and attitudes. 


Po sum up, the principal who makes carefu 
ise of objective methods in his supervision, wi 
secure gyreate! ethcieney because objective 


measurements give both teachers and prinecipa 


u better grasp of the facts Re medial teaching 


i 


hecomes possible when the pupil has been 


properly diagnosed. The Ine ol objective 
methods unites the interest of the teacher and 
the principal in the progress of the child and 
thus secures cooperation where antagonism 
often prevails. As now run, the schools are 
great selective institutions. Only one = child 
vraduates from the eighth grade out of evers 
four who enter the first grade. The schools of 
tomorrow must show more concern for those 
other three pupils. The teachers and super 
visors must create a new school in which every 
pupil will be treated for his own greatest de 
velopment and as an individual who is to be 
trained to fit into the social group. Nothing 
short of individual diagnosis and remedial 
It is a task re 
quiring the highest type of training and ability 


teaching will accomplish this. 


and one to which every principal should apply 
his best efforts. 
THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL JANITOR 
(Continued from Page 67) 
of oil to one of kerosene, or else heat it to a 
moderate temperature. 
The medians of the amounts of oil used per 
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into Your Schools! 


Wallace Portable Machines are being adopted 
as manual training equipment in an increasingly 
large number of schools and colleges in every 
part of the country. 




















Put them into your manual training depart- 
ment, and give your students the benefit of the 
latest development in woodworking machinery. 
With these machines they can do work of the 
finest character, accurate in every detail, equal to 
the product of experienced cabinet makers. 









Use Them to Make School Furniture 


Many schools report that they were able to save the cost of 
Plain Saw ,” Planer their Wallace equipment by assigning to the manual training 
16” Band Saw’ 6” Lathe classes the making of tables and other furniture needed in other 
Dise Sander Spindle Sander departments. Youngsters like to do such work on Wallace Ma- 
Glue Pot with auto heat control chines, for they are easy to understand, and the operator can 
stand naturally without the slightest danger while operating the 
machine. 


Universal Saw 6” Jointei 





Accurate and Economial 


All Wallace Machines are precision-built for ab- 
solute accuracy on large or small work. They are all 
direct-motor-driven—no belts, and they take their 
power from any light or power circuit. A complete 
set of Wallace Machines can be had for little more 
than the cost of one large machine of similar high 
grade construction and design. 


\ Write for Catalog 402E and list of 
oe iatinas Mesteblc Wallace-equipped schools! 


g 6” Jointer 






Wallace 
16” Band Saw 


J.D. Wallace & Co. chicaco ues 




















classroom of 660 square feet was four quarts Cleaning Woodwor Furniture and Fiatures two or more times per wee k and Trequet! tlv th 
The amount used will depend, of course, some Woodwork, including wood partitions, base should be replaced by thorough serubbine 1} 
what upon the quality of oil, the condition of the hoards, wainscoting, m dings, doors, door vVorKk may be pertormed during se} 
floor, the amount of usage it has received, frames, window frames. window sashes, pieture when such rooms or corridors ar 
whether it has been previously oiled, and the frames, and furniture such as desks and seats. ) The time required and effeetivenes 
method used for spreading the oil The « chairs, tables, bookeases, ete., are commonly sults for both serubbing and o ng wW deper 
should he well absorbed be fore school reco enes ( eaned d iring the vacation yp r] ad somewhat pol tne K nd and CO?) d To? 
following a vacation period Four quarts or as Soft cloths such as cheese cloth are better for foor, the amount of furniture i1 
little as three quarts under favorable CONaALTIO! cleaning than stiff one \ very ttie soap the condition of the plavground 
is probabls about the right amount of oil to use rood Quality ised with warn vater, to whe | The best equipment tor s 0 
Four quarts is the usual specification of rul itle kerosene is added, is usually used for sui electric serubbine machin 
and regulations of boards of edueation cleaning (;reat care must be exer sed that the tandp: nts of eff enev of rec 
Methods of Procedure In oiling tloors b solution ts not too strong or it mav 1 re the quired, 
any method, the work should be planned so that sh of the wood. Such strong solutions as 5. Strong solutions of oxalie d and Q 
it is done witho it tracking the space That . Gold DD Ist il iter snk d ! t be ised ‘ 1) =f ré condemned <s being det 
oiled. It seems to be most convenient to hest method of proceed re s To be ! tT tiv vooden fi rs, though sti yrs t . t dy 
under desks and in aisles first. Then, finally, t est woodwork and proceed round the roon Dust n ( sed on cement 
start in the farthest corner from the door and rradually working de oO { ‘ < floors 
work around the end and one side to the door hoard and finally with the furniture Afte i, n serubbing or mopping. sn } 
Then, starti! g at the fame corner, thi janitor ish r W dwork and furnit re, it s (| should be et. serubbed and dried tye 
ean oil down the other outside aisle and acro treated with furniture polis] pace is wet Water should never he 
the other end to the door. Onl will spread mor For the ] shing of woodwork d { iti remain on the floor for anv considerable tir 
evenly if the boards are rubbed lengthwise than there are no specifieations in rules and ree 7 Both in the work of serubbine and 
Ped aeemten tions of boards of education that were studied the space under desks and in aisles should 
Janitors often rub floors with the id that but the median practice in the scho« hserved cleaned or oiled first, leavine the outsid 
thev are rubbing oil into the wood It is doubt vas to polish them ) mes | ls he n t hie 1s | 
ful whether rubbing the wood with a mop w polishing furniture, at least. rood | f void tracking the floor before it is drs 
really rub anv oil into it. The real object of furniture po ish should b sed Wher f ‘ () ! of fi rs six d |} 
rubbing the oil is to spread it to places where t] floor oil is used for this purpose, in three of the time per vear at vaeation periods 
wood v hsorb it because the wood pores at sehools the desks were somewhat gumn | Hoor In 
not vet filled This being the case. as work wit stickv. . Oil ean best be applied b 0 
the spra whe re o rubl ing is d aL vould ind soft cloth > eh is cheese clot) A yooien Clotl v. The } gs =f eeonon 
eate, extremely | rubbing will not be neces mav be found ady intageous Tor ] l | ( nd time C t tor spreadiy c 
sarv, and the janit d trv to spread the o1 il should not be used even if rhit It second q tv of results obtained | 
more evenly at first so ess rubbing will be leave the woodwork and furniture gummy and it sprinkle sed to convey ] 
required. At anv rate all s of oil should b without luster. A good furniture polish is bes* in res ts obtained and see nd in ec 
bsorbed or removed from loor. for if left Summary 1. All oiled floors should be ind time. 
they will eatech and hold so much dirt that 4 thoroughly serubbed at the three vacatior 10) All woodwork and furniture s«] d 
hlack gummy substance will form. which will periods. washed and furniture polish applied at 
remain on the floor for months or until scrubbed 9 All unoiled floors of kindergartens, domes vacation periods. Weak solutions applied 
off tie science rooms and corridors should be mopped soft cloth should be used for eleaning 
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MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
Wardrobe; we mention the following: 

Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard No Petty Pilfering 
Reduction of Heating Expense 
Nothing to Get Out of Order 


Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation 


K-M SUPPLY CO. - 123 West 8th Street - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Information 
Write. for 
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THE SCHOOL CLERK 


(Concluded from Page 40) 
xample, a clerk for service made possible 


ately devised techniques of objective 


esting Consider, for example, a clerk serving 


Histor department of a large high school, 
college Very 


erk could not 


likely a departmental 


make up these examinations, 
nel even this would not. be impossible 
th training and experience. But it is certain 


Moreoy eT, 


erk could be used to type and mimeograp] 


hat a clerk could rate the papers. 


rate them, and to render a tabu 


papers, to 


ated report on them. 


The history department could have a_ file 
hundreds of 


There 


re so many of these questions that no student, 


abinet n which there would be 


he obtained access to them, could learn them 


vithout really learning the topic or period to 


hich they referred. The teacher, or the clerk, 
f experience and ability permitted, would make 
» the daily test from the accumulated mate 
als, together with such new materials as seem 


ustitied. In some instances, the clerk might 


administer the test at the beginning of the 


wuss ye riod. The clerk would rate the papers, 
nd show the number of errors both by students 
nd by questions. 
In small schools, two or three departments 
ght well combine in utilizing the services ot 
we 


clerk. In still smaller schools, a clerk might 


erve the whole school. Such an emplovee 


night be called an instructional elerk to indi 


te that the service had reference to the class 
“om rather than the office. 

There are other uses for clerks in the sehools. 
Many 


rough the grind of rating papers in order that 


teachers feel that thev .need to go 


iey may know “where the pupils are.” It is 
lieved few teachers get a good notion of the 
individual 


pupils by laboriously 


grading papers. They might get much more 
from a good tabulation of facts and figures. 
And why not? The business man does not find 
it necessary to draw up his own payroll in order 
that he may know who is on his staff. Neither 
does he tind it advisable to make his own in 
ventory in order to know what he has on hand. 
These men depend on subordinates to do this 
kind of work and in consulting their reports, 
they reach many decisions in the time it would 
tuke to make one decision if they had to do 
these things themselves. Teachers should do 
likewise. The dignity of the calling requires 
higher activities than those of clerical service 
A SUPERINTENDENT’S OBSERVATIONS 
ON INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
(Continued from Page 50) 
health. This has bee 
proved again and again, by athletes, by writers 
Second. 


physical and mental 
and public speakers, and by teachers. 
no two intelligence tests, or puzzles, appeal 
exactly in the same manner and degree to any 
single pupil. 

These two conelusions allow for a variatior 
of the individual and his “batting average.” 

The second part of the problem was to deter 
mine why there is so great a difference betwee) 
the “batting average” of. many pupils and t! 
teacher’s estimated marks. In studying this 
problem, the following conclusions were 
reached : 

| On 


found that few pupils carry on from day to day 


eareful investigation it has been 
in Latin, or in any other subject, with the same 
intense interest and industry that was emploved 
in working out the intelligence tests or puzzle. 

2. Most pupils work with more interest on 
one or two subjects than on others; as all sub 
jects do not appeal, usually, to each pupil. In 
brief, few teachers are able to secure the maxi 


mum co-ordination, interest, and reaction from 


their pupils in all subjects or even, in some 
cases, In any subject. 

3. A few pupils fail to respond, except par 
tially, to the intense interest and industry de 
sired for the puzzle work, but carry on, with a 
high batting average, in the daily school work 

ft. Other pupils, through long hours of slow 
plodding effort, come out much higher in daily 
work and tests, than in the puzzle work. This 
may be illustrated by the story of two boys 
away at boarding school, and rooming on the 
top floor, on opposite sides of the campus. 

For the first half year, though neither boy 
stood near the head of the class, Harry’s rank 
was a little higher than that of John’s. On dis 
covering this, John remarked that, “if Harry 
can secure 68 by working until ten, each even 
ing, | ean secure 72 by working until eleven, 
which he did, and secured the mark. 

The whole matter of intelligence tests thus 
raises questions that lead us from the study o7 
the group to the study of the individual. 
In certain situations, a pupil reacts to cer 
tain work, with a certain “batting average.” 
If he exceeds this average or falls below it, in 
other studies, or with other work, why / 

We have come to use intelligence tests for 
the following purposes: 

1. To supplement teachers’ estimates of 
pupils’ ability. 

2. Comparison with other school systems 
Classification of pupils in homogeneous 
groups. 

$1. Diagnosis of cause of failure. 

5 extra promotions. 

6. To determine the comparative efficiency 
of teachers. 

7. Regular promotion of pupils. 

8. Placement of new pupils from other 


schools. 
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For Long and Satisfactory Service UseAIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 
(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 
They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


| S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
. PITTSBURGH 


MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 
Window Shades of Every Description Made to Order 


The AIRANLITE Double Roll Shade 


MOUNTED ON PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 








It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of light and 
permits window ventilation. 

It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of order—is 
strong and durable—good looking and well made. 
AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 
any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 

For school shades our special woven tan colored can- 
vas is recommended. 





The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
ment, giving the appearance on the outside, of being one continuous 
shade. 














CAUTION! 


Users of double roll shades are cau- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 
Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
by U. S. Patents. 

Be sure you get AIRANLITE Double 
Roll Shades mounted on AIRANLITE 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. 





%. ‘To determine changes in the method of 
presentation of lessons. 
: 10. To determine changes in the subject 
} matter of courses. 
11. -Demotions. 
! 12. Diagnosis of cause of success. 
13. To supplement the determining of class 
marks. 
14. To establish special supervised study 
£ groups. 
tr 15. Guidance for pupils in the seleetion of 
| high school course. 
: 16. Voeational guidance. 
f ) 17. Admission to organized school activities 
1s, To determine the number of courses t 


be earried at one time by high sehool pupils, 


After 


number of vears, 


tests for a 
find the results 


we have given intelligence 
to a pupil, we 
of great value, in considering any or all of the 
for 


these 


above eighteen purposes which we use 


We that 


results aid us tO judge more wisely 


tests. believe intelligence test 


than would 





othe rw ise be possible. 





the 


Patented Brackets. 











working their capacity, and then we tramped about a half-mile befor 


able to 


pupils were not up to 


and have been tind why, and help we came to the lonely, forgott hn, SunKen gra 


we Ves, 
them to do better. But we sang a few patriotic songs, put our 
ONE DECORATION DAY wild dog-weed and azalea blossoms on the 

Willie Harris Driskill graves, and decided to walk another mile out 


| was teaching a rural school, and trying to Of the way to see Miss Lizzy Speer and tind out 


tell the children of every important day that whose graves we had decorated. For Miss 
passed; for, as a girl of 17, I was full of en Lizzyv’s mother, stfll alive then, but almost stone 
thusiasm. In our state, Alabama, April 26th deat, could remember as far back Indian 
is Deeoration Day, except in certain localities, days. The reader will please recall that Ala 
for it is then that roses and other spring flo bama is a young state, admitted in 1819, and 
ers are in bloom. Mv little tloek thirts that the last of the Indians were sent away in 
pupils were as enthusiastic as I, and no soone) about 1836. So it was that we went Miss 
had | told of the day and its meaning than one Lizzy for information. 


“Well, thev' re not so di rs ata a but ist thre 


bn A) 


vi oods and de ct 


piped out, “Uh. let’s fo over n the 


rate the old soldiers’ who buried 


Praves ovel vraves of negro siaves were near 
there.” As to the soldiers’ names or what wat their white masters. W he nour new chureh was 
they served in, everybodys ignorant, but ; built, fiftw-odd vears ag the white people 


large percentage of thi agreed they wer moved their dead and part of the negroes moved 


pupils 


soldiers, so away we went over broom-sage ridg theirs to the new negro chureh, but these ar 


and through pine thickets and marshes, gathei the ones that were not moved.” 


Miss Lizzy 


there’s no harm done, for it was 


ing whatever wild flowers we found. very wisely "Oh, well, 


spoke, 


Instead of the customary four o’clock, it wa mber- 


Just rem 


mh . 1 . ] } | | ’ 
The tests have often shown us that certain three when I locked the schoolhouse that day, ng the dead 
suk Osa - RAE, ry 
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FLAGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 
All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Banting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


















Hil 








Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. NEw yore N'Y: 
Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


EN 


will engage in their adult years, and are a very History of America 
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genuine training for these later activities. By Car] Russell Fish, Professor of American 
The present book is a study of high school History, University of Wisconsin. 570 pages, 

extra-curricular activities based upon the au- cloth bound. Published by the American Book 

thor’s experience and upon a wide study of high Company, New York City. 

school societies, school publications, athletics, The question whether a school history shall 

etc. Just as no two teachers or principals will emphasize the political, economic or social de 





agree concerning the real scope and value of velopment of a country, is answered by the au- 
these activities, so too, perhaps, no two readers’ thor in a well-balanced book that gives adequate 


Display Compositien will agree with the author in all that he sug- attention to each. He assumes that new out- 
oa 4 ' ; gests. There are some who will argue that so looks and new facts prompt a new form of pre- 
Units I and II. Five and six lesson pamphlets, Gia) affairs are overdone and are the cause of sentation. 

respectively. Issued by Department of Educa- criticism that is heaped on the schools and is In part one, he deals with earlier begin- 

tion, United Typothetae of America, Chicago. well merited. Others will say that religious or ings, followed by community relations and the 
These latest issues of the Typothetae’s stand- ganizations however concealed in make-up and general development of the country. The chang- 

ard apprenticeship lessons for printers cover the name, have no place in public high schools. ing ideas as to the relations between nation and 


principles of display composition in an admirable (Others again will say that certain types of section are well treated, as are the problems 


manner. Unit I takes up the choice and correct ¢jybs, like cartooning clubs, are ill-advised, be- which confront the American people. The clos- 
use of type, borders, and ornaments. Emphasis cause they raise hopes for careers, which can ing chapter deals with descriptive material on 
is placed on appropriate treatment, effective- never be realized. the life of the nation today, its educational, 
ness of display, and all those elements of bal- The present book has merits, in that it points political and economic activities and its relations 
ance, simplicity, emphasis, legibility, etc., which yt certain well-defined limitations and oppor- to an outside world. 

together make up good taste in type selection tunities for using school clubs. The constitu- We wonder whether the last section of the 
and result a good typography. Unit IT dis- tions and by-laws of typical clubs, rules for book does not encroach a little too strongly upon 
cusses the principles of display—the interpreta- cial functions, etc., will be found helpful. formal civics and economics. Some of the sec- 
mon OS i Ae oe sg nae ggpi contrast, Applied Print Shop Mathematics tions under this head generalize rather strongly. 
harmony, proportion, and balance. By C. W. Hague. Paper, 32 pages. Price These few leaders in secondary education would 


These newest lessons for printers convinces $028 The Bruce 


: Publishing Co., Milwaukee, be satisfied with the aims of education as set 
more strongly than ever that the printers are Wis. 


; . I : j down. 

teaching their apprentices more intelligently This book is a concise text for acquainting The volume is provided with a carefully 
stivalw ‘ ‘ , 7 ; st yur ; . 9 ° . . : t . 

and effectively than any other industry in the printer’s apprentice with typical mathe- rork sen) analvsaia : ge hod 

Roeeaihes : worked out topical analysis and a chronological 

America. matical problems of the trade. The content 


outline, together with a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the several 
amendments. 


follows the classification of the work of the 
trade, explains short cuts and quick methods, 
and provides many problems taken from actual 
shop work. Standard tabulations of type and Elements of Commercial English 


Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School 
Charles R. Foster. Cloth, 222 pages. B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 


Extra-curricular activities are playing an in- paper are given for reference. By J. L. Zerbe, A. M. 414 pages, cloth bound. 
creasingly important part in secondary and col- Shop Teachers’ Standard Class Record Published by the American Book Company, New 
lege education. That these activities prepare By Walter R. Cannon. Cloth, two year, 75 York. , 
for life in an important way is recognized by cents; paper, one year, 45 cents. The Bruce The value of good English in the channels of 
every schoolman, and is utilized to the fullest Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. commerce is recognized, It is also known that 
extent by those educators who appreciate that This book is compact, extremely quick for in the hurry of trade operations there is a ten- 


in our present democracy proper training for reference and affords space for all the records dency to slovenly language forms. 
leadership and for intelligent participation in which a teacher need make of his pupils and attention is therefore desirable. 
community, civic, and religious affairs, and in’ their work. Under one main entry the book The author has produced a book which leads 
business and home life, are all dependent upon provides space for the name, bench or desk the student into the principles of correct Eng- 
personal and social intermingling. High school number, record of projects, cost and grade of lish and equips him with the best forms of let- 
clubs and societies, musical organizations, ath- projects, daily attendance, monthly grades, ter composition and business forms. Spelling, 
letic teams—in a word, the multiform group semester and final grades. The book is adapted punctuation and grammar are dealt with in a 
activities, which may be classed under the one to woodworking, sheet metal, printing, machine practical fashion. Attention is given to the 
head of extra-curricular activities—are in a way shop, sewing—all the ordinary shop subjects. writing of sales letters, and common errors and 
miniatures of life activities in which students It is substantially put up and fills a real need. the misuse of synonyms are pointed out. 
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5 Painters’ 






Consider this 
saving in labor 
cost — 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 hand- 
This is the average economy you are able to effect 
in doing your school painting with the DeVilbiss Spray- 


brushers. 


painting System. 


Additional advantages painting the DeVilbiss way are: 


thorough and uniform coating; 
power of two brushed coats; 
and dripping of paint. 

this modern, low cost method of painting. 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 


1 Man Cost 





a coating with the hiding 
less scaffolding; no spattering 

Let us tell you more about 
Address— 


268 Phillips Ave. 


Keep The 


YOU MAY NOT KNOW what is going on in 
your brick and stone walls. 
decorations and efflorescent salts are annoying 
in themselves, but the chances are these are 
simply indications of damage going on which 
will require extensive repairs. 

Leaks may be permanently cured by the use 


of THE CAFFALL PROCESS — the 


heat 
method—which “Saved Cleopatra’s Needle.” 4 paved | 
Cleopatra’s 
Needle” 


All work done by skilled men under contract 
and aten year guarantee given. 


THE OBELISK WATERPROOFING COMPANY 


One Madison Ave., 


Water Out Of Your Malls 


Wet spots, ruined 





New York 





a more 


Toledo, O. 





DeVilbiss 


Sora y painting System 
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The above shows how water, through frost and salt 
action, can damage joints. 
first, were removed by hand. 


All bricks, after 











The book is prefaced with suggestions to 
teachers on the presentation of the work as a 
whole, the organization of lessons, ete. 

A New Course of Composition 

By A. Cruse. Cloth, 120 pages. Price, 50 
cents. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York City, N. Y. 

This course is “based on the study of Eng 
lish masters of style.” It is entirely British in 
content and viewpoint. Each group of brief se 
lections is followed by questions and exercises. 
Educational Buildings 

By Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, 
Chicago, Ill. Keratol, royal octavo, 277 pages. 
Issued by the compilers, Tower Court, 

If school architecture has found its most 
splendid expression in America, surpassing all 
other countries of the world, it is not only be- 
cause of the opportunity afforded here, but also 
because of the genius of the architect to seize 
upon that opportunity. 

The modern American schoolhouse is a dis- 
tinctive achievement in the field of architecture. 
With the expansion of the school as to scope 
and service to the community, there came also 
the question of a form of housing that would 
meet the new conditions in an adequate man- 
ner. It remained for the architect to secure an 
intimate knowledge of the operation of the 
school in order to find the most utilitarian hous- 
ing expression. 

In the Mid-West, some surprising achieve- 
ments are recorded. Architects have reared 
monument after monument bringing into play 
the best thought in orientation, and the most 
dignified in design. The firm of Perkins, Fel- 
lows and Hamilton of Chicago, after serving 
school authorities for twenty years, has brought 
out a volume showing many of its creations. 

This volume illustrates a series of elementary, 
junior and senior high schools and a few college 
buildings. Then there are buildings for physical 
education, manual training plants, assembly 
halls and auditoriums, dining halls and cafe- 
terias, etc., etc. In each instance, floor plans 
accompany the exterior designs. 

No one can page through this splendid volume 
of school buildings without experiencing the 
charm which beautiful architecture excites, or 
without becoming deeply impressed with the 
marvelous progress made in the particular field 
of school architecture. 


Architects, 


Chicago. 


The text not only supplies information as to 
dimensions, building materials employed, and 
cost of construction of the several structures, 
but engages in discussions on various phases of 
the subject of school architecture of interest to 
school authorities. 


A discussion of the general merit of the 
school work of Perkins, Fellows and Hamilton 
would require more space than is available here. 
For many years the firm has been notable for 
close cooperation with the school authorities 
and for its most successful effort to express in 
terms of building facilities, the educational aims 
and the teaching methods and administrative 
devices as laid down by the schoolmen for each 
separate school building. It is this factor 
which has led to such surprising variations in 
layouts, such originality in the development of 
one-story and multi-story plans, and such radical 
departures from the supposed precedents of 
architecture as applied to elementary and 
secondary schools. 

To the demands of the school authorities 
the architects have added the fruits of their 
rich experience as a check upon unwise and 
expensive ideas, as a means of developing room 
layouts and departmental grouping, and as a 
basis of unifying and completing each project. 
Such buildings like the Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Ill., and the High 
School at Mobile, Ala., exhibit a completeness 
and attention to detail that come only from the 
closest cooperation of educators with archi- 
tects—the latter understanding every need of 
the former and utilizing the arts of planning 
and building to a remarkable degree. 

The exterior treatment of the buildings illus- 
trated shows considerable variation in style. 
There is a strong predominance of Gothic, sim- 
plified and modified by the demands for economi- 
cal construction and adequate classroom 
lighting. The present-day school permits little 
architectural treatment in classrooms or corri- 
dors. The library, the assembly hall, and an 
occasional memorial room are the only spaces 
which permit of adornment by embellished con- 
struction forms and color. Restraint and dig- 
nity must be the dominant elements and the 
examples illustrated have these qualities in a 
very marked degree. 


Summary of Educational Investigations Relat- 
ing to Reading 

By Wm. S. Gray. Paper, 276 pages. Price, 
$2.00, postpaid. Published by the University of 
Chicago, Department of Education, Chicago, IIl. 

This book summarizes the findings recorded 
in various studies of the scientific teaching of 
reading, since 1850. The book is a very mine 
of information on the newest phases of teaching 
silent reading, reading tests and measurements, 
children’s interest in reading, etc. The book is 
one of a _ series of volumes made _ possible 
through a subvention from the Commonwealth 
Fund. 

Summary of Educational Investigations relat- 
ing to Arithmetic 

By Guy Thomas Buswell and Charles Hubbard 
Judd. Paper, 212 pages. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
Published by the University of Chicago, Depart 
ment of Education, Chicago, IIl. 

This book summarizes the work of every 
practical and important study of the teaching of 
arithmetic. It is a preliminary phase of inves- 
tigation which the authors are themselves mak 
ing of the present aims, methods and results of 
teaching arithmetic in the grades. Not the 
least valuable feature of the book is the bibliog- 
raphy. 

The Administration of State Teachers’ College 
Through Faculty Committees 

By Charles C. Sherrod, Ph.D. Paper, 122 
pages, No. 15. Contributions to education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

This study shows how committees of faculty 
members are aiding the presidents in 43 state 
teachers’ colleges to handle the problems of ad- 
ministration. It is a strong argument for dem- 
ocracy in the organization and management of 
colleges for teachers. A valuable appendix rec- 
ommends standards for appointing teachers and 
for delegating authority to them. 

Home Economics in Education 

By Isabel Bevier, D. Sco. Cloth, 226 pages. 

. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, P hiladelphia 

This book is made up of outlines of a series 
of lectures on the history and development of 
home economics education. The statement of 
the present situation is excellent, but there is 
much in the historic section that is questionable 
and might well be toned down and modified. 


(Concluded on Page 148) 
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THIS TRANS-LUX 
AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 











Puts any Picture or Object on 
The Trans-Lux 
Daylight Screen 


Under Daylight Conditions 


} F iighenanee photograph, picture, or other 
opaque object becomes immediately avail- 
able to the whole class at the one time,—with- 
out scorching. 


The Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 
Corporation now has a record of more than a 
million pictures that can be used as teaching 
aids. 

Our equipment avoids close, 
rooms. 


stuffy, dark 


Minimum cost and maximum service. 


Use the attached coupon to learn more about 
this latest development in the field of 


VISUAL EDUCATION 





TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 


36 West 44th Street, 
New York City 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 
36 West 44th Street, New York City mB. J 
Gentlemen :— 


I am interested in the Trans-Lux Opaque Projector, Model 
A, and would like to have it demonstrated, if you can arrange 
for it. 


Please send, without obligation, complete descriptive litera- 
ture. 


Name. 


Address. 


School Position. 


IT TT ttl 
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Cloth-Lined 


Metal Weatherstrip 


Keeps the Heat In and 
Drafts and Dust Out 


Every time Athey Cloth-Lined Metal 
Weatherstrip is tested in competition 
with others it proves its greater efficien- 
cy. It is the only cloth - lined metal 
weatherstrip made. And experience de- 
monstrates conclusively that a cloth to 
metal contact is the only one that act- 
ually “seals” the windows against drafts 
and dust. 


In the Athey strip the metal rail slides 
smoothly and easily in a cloth-lined metal 
channel. The cloth hugs the rail tightly, 
making a perfect “seal.” Yet the windows open 
and close easily. 


Such notable buildings as The Blackstone, 
The Drake and Edgewater Beach Hotels, The 
London, Guarantee, Peoples Gas and Twin 
Wrigley Buildings in Chicago—and thousands 
of others—have installed Athey Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip because they found it 
was the best to be had. 


For Wood and Metal Sash 


chthey ~waucts fl Ses = | 


Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partitions 
Skylight Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 











Write for complete information and prices 


they Company 


6003 W. 65th Street 








Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d 
270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 
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ANTI-FREEZING 








WHOLESOME WATER 


The Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Font is more than 
a Drinking Fountain — it 
is a water supply system. 
Inside the rugged pedestal 
is an all brass construc- 
tion, to furnish safe and 
wholesome water. 


LASTS A LIFETIME 
For 


ScHOOL YARDS — PLAYGROUNDS 


Write for Booklet “What An 
Outdoor Drinking Foun- 
tain Should Be” 


Also Indoor Drinking Fountains and the Murdock 
Patent Bubbler Head for School Buildings. 


The MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 


427 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OUTDOOR WATER DEVICES SINCE 1853 




















Primer of Hygiene 

By John W. Ritchie and Joseph S. Caldwell. 
Cloth, 184 pages, illustrated. World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The third edition of a book originally pub 
lished in 1910 and kept up-to-date by periodic 
revisions. 

Heroes of French History 

Louise Creighton. Paper, 152 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $0.90. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York City. 

Eleven great figures in the history of France 
are presented in this book for the upper grades. 
The author writes interestingly and clearly, and 
introduces a great mass of facts from French 
history. She is not unpartisan and hence she 
does not write with that careful regard for the 
opinions of people who may disagree with her 
in political, racial and religious matters. The 
book in this respect is not so good as the better 
American historic studies for elementary school 
use, 

The Hale Literary Readers—Book Two 

By Edward E. Hale. Cloth, 243 pages. Price, 

$0.60. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 


This is the second book of a series which has 
been popular as a supplementary literature text 
since 1901. Like the other books of the series, 
the volume is made up of extracts from English 
and American authors, carefully selected for 
content and style, and for interest. The com- 
piler has for many years held that literary 
values can best be taught by making reading so 
attractive and full of pleasure that children will 
be unconsciously led to lose themselves in good 
books. 

Each of the selections in the book is preceded 
by a brief sketch of the author and an estimate 
of his literary work. Notes defining unusual 
words and allusions follow the selections. 

We have often wondered why compilers of 
literary readers do not stick strictly to English 
and American authors in their selection. There 
seems little reason for picking out selections 
from French and other languages, which are 
after all only translations. English is_ rich 
enough to serve every purpose of a literary 
reader without borrowing from other languages. 
Nations as Neighbors 

By L. O. Packard and C. P. Sinnot. Cloth, 
large 8 mo., 598 pages. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 





The New Model Puro Liberty Drinking F ountain 
Represents the Greatest Advance Made in 
Drinking Fountain Construction. 


This Fountain Was Designed Especially for Use 


All Puro Fountains are made of solid bronze cast metal 
from heavily designed patterns. 
Nothing to crack, chip or become unsightly. An instal- 
lation once made will last a lifetime. 
are highly finished, and heavily nickel plated. 
always clean and inviting and do not require the con- 
tinual care of enameled goods. 


Write today for Our Catalog. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 





in Schools. 


No breakage possible. 


Puro Fountains 
They are 


Made only by the 


Haydenville, Mass. 














Geography as taught in the junior high 
school has taken on a broad significance and is 
making a growing and important contribution 
both as a cultural and prevocational subject. 
Its relation to shop and laboratory courses, to 
history and civics, has become increasingly im- 
portant as the human values have been stressed, 
and the industrial and commercial facts and the 
relation of physical conditions of far off coun- 
tries to our lives in the home, the shop, the 
office, the city, and the nation at large have 
been made clear to children. 

The present book is a general geography for 
the junior high school. It is divided into five 
parts, taking up respectively the world at large, 
the United States, Europe and its colonies, the 
Orient, and Latin America. Each country and 
region are described in terms of some natural 
condition or product, in their relation to the 
people of the world and to us in particular. 
A historic background is provided for the study 
of each important country. The conservation 
element as it affects us particularly is stressed, 
and statistics are made clear by ample graphs 
and maps. The several chapters are followed 
by questions and topics for study and projects 
for classroom use. The book is wonderfully 
well illustrated. 

Pusiness Law 

Alfred W. Bays. Cloth, 8 vo., 500 pages. 
The Maemillan Co., New York. 

The broad field of law applied to business 
transactions and general business situations is 
covered in this book in a comparatively untech- 
nical way. The general principles are stated 
in a series of logical chapters and are emphasized 
by summaries of actual cases. Each main sec- 
tion is followed by a group of projects in busi- 
ness which the student is asked to work out as 
a means of applying his knowledge of prin- 
ciples to concrete situations. The book is at- 
tractively written and gives evidence of close 
adaptation of chapter lengths, sub-divisions of 
topics, etc., to school needs, where but brief 
time can be devoted to the subject. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Webster’s New Secondary-School Dictionary. 
The American Book Company has announced 
the publication of the 1925 revised edition of 
the Webster Secondary-School Dictionary, an 
abridgment from the latest New International. 
The volume has been brought down to the pres- 


ent time, and contains all the widely used new 
words and new meanings of old words, which 
have been accepted into the language since the 
former edition appeared. 

The department of proper names has been 
revised and reset; in fact fully one-third of the 
book has been reset as a result of the changes 
made. More than 1,000 new illustrations have 
been inserted in places where they add clearness 
to the definition oy take the place of a long 
description. The treatment of synonyms is one 
of the helpful features of the book, a total of 
2,500 synonyms is listed with careful discrimi- 
nations of meanings and uses of the words 
given. The etymologies add to the student’s 
understanding of words by throwing light on 
their original meanings and their changes in 
form. 

The book presents the forms of spelling now 
current, preference being given in certain cases, 
to the simpler forms that have come into use. 
The rules for spelling certain classes of words 
have been re-stated and made easily intelligible. 
The volume is the largest of the school dic- 
tionaries, and presents the largest number of 
words and phrases included in an abridged 
dictionary. It contains the ordinary words now 
found in standard English, scientific terms, as 
well as the vocabulary of the more important 
English classics. 


Mr. Arthur Lord, member of the firm of 
Silver, Burdett & Co., died recently at Boston. 
Mr. Lord was one of the founders of the firm 
and widely known throughout New England for 
his progressive publishing methods. He was 
prominent in Boston civic affairs and a leader 
in historic research as applied to the state of 
Massachusetts. For more than forty years his 
leadership in the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, of which he was president at the time of 
his death, contributed very much to the ef- 
ficiency of this outstanding organization. 

Prof. Scott Appointed. Mr. Franklin William 
Scott, formerly head of the English Department 
of the University of Illinois, has been appointed 
editor-in-chief of the publications of D. C. 
Heath & Company. Mr. Scott will have charge 
of all publications, with the exception of those 
in the Department of Modern Languages. His 
office will be located at 239 West 39th street, 
New York, where the company has its executive 
headquarters. 
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| heck Your Needs 
from These Titles 


Che 3 


CLEAR-TYPE 














| KIDNAPPED 


PINOCCHIO 


ROBIN HOOD 
HEIDI 


dicted for them. 


immortal stories. 


1006-1016 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





L —«_ QFOR TEXTBOOKS 





Wisin 


Polar Classics 


HANS BRINKER 
THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE i | 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
TREASURE ISLAND 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND | 


| cA NEW SERIES of Arithmetics for 
| Grades Three to Eight, both inclusive, with 
| a Teachers’ Manual for Grades One, Two, 
| Three, and Four, supplemented by Drill 
| Cards—Foundation Number Work for the 
first four grades. 


hese supplementary readers are having the wide dis- 
tribution which Superintendents and Principals pre- 
The large, clear type, illustrations in 
color, and inviting covers add to the appeal of the 


[llustrated iiterature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 


Let the Pilot Steer Your 
Course in Arithmetic 





TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR 





THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 





STEVENS 
A 
THE PILOT VAN SICKLE 
Here is a complete list ARITHMETICS 
of the titles in this series 
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LIABILITY OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES FOR 
ACCIDENTS TO PUPILS 
(Concluded from Page 54) 

construction or want of repair of its school 
buildings. 

“2. Where no imposed 
upon the members of the board individually, 
and no individual liability is created by statute, 


statutory duty is 


its individual members are not liable when the 
board as such is not liable. 

“3. That the board at some previous time 
acted beyond its powers and permitted its school 
building to be used for public gatherings, with 
and without rent, would not affect its status as 
a quasi-corporation, and would not render it 
liable in an action for injuries to a pupil of 
the school while used for school purposes, re 
ceived through alleged faulty construction. 

“4. The duty of providing means of educa- 
tion, 


at the publie expense, by building and 


maintaining schoolhouses, employing teachers, 

ete., is of purely public duty, in the discharge 

of which the local body, as the state’s repre- 

sentative, is exempt from corporate liability.” 
Summary 

An analysis of the cases presented brings out 
the fact that the attitude toward the question 
discussed varies in different states. 

In Minnesota, for example, the board is not 
liable according to law, on the ground that the 
children are not employees. 

The same is true in Wisconsin, but the case 
of Folk vs. City of Milwaukee carries this idea 
farther and expressly states that the board is 
not liable even when it is shown that it has 
been grossly negligent of even the ordinary pre- 
cautions to prevent accident. 

In Indiana, pupils are permitted specifically 
by law to use machines, but the courts have 
ruled that the board of education is liable if an 
accident occurs through a boy being permitted 
to use a dangerous machine. Consequently, it 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














would appear that the extent of danger in any 
machine would have to be determined by a jury. 

The New York attitude may also necessitate 
calling in a jury, as the opinion of the court 
indicates that a board of education will not 
be held responsible for accidents in manual and 
physical training classes due to the use of ap 
paratus, if such apparatus is in proper con 
dition. Whether the equipment is in proper 
condition is a question to be determined only by 
jury. 

Both Pennsylvania and Michigan courts have 
decided that the board is not liable, 


liability is expressly created by statute. 


unless 


Massachusetts takes somewhat the same stand 
as New York, with the interesting addition that 
any subordinate official or representative of the 
board may be personally liable if it can be 
shown that the accident occurred through his 
negligence. 

From the cases read it is believed that the 
general attitude on the question of personal 
liability is expressed by the following opinion 
rendered in a case in North Dakota. 

“Liability for negligence and suit therefor 
against the individual officer can only exist by 
virtue of an express statute creating the indi- 
vidual duty of such officer, and also authorizing 
the maintenance of a suit for failure to perform 
such duty.”? 

In conclusion the general situation is out 
lined clearly and concisely in the following ex 
cerpt from Ruling Case Law: “The courts very 
generally hold that school districts are not liable 
for injuries caused by the negligence of their 
officers, agents, or employees, 
liability is imposed by statute. 


unless such 
“This general rule of law is limited to the 


school district itself, and does not extend to 


7Plumbing Supply Co. vs. Board of Education, 32 
South Dakota 27v. 


independent agencies doing work for the dis 
trict on school property. 

“Some authorities base this opinion on the 
ground that the relation of master and servant 
does not exist; others take the ground that the 
law provides no funds to meet such claims; 
still others hold that the members of the dis 
trict are merely 


expressing a public function 


and, therefore, are not liable: in addition to 
these many may be found who base their opin 
ions on a combination otf two or more ot these 


Causes. 


OPPOSES ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 

The all-year school is described by the editor 
of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Press as “a war 
on vacations.” He argues that in the slum dis- 
tricts of large cities, the all-year school may 
have its value, but that in the medium-sized and 
smaller cities the vacation period can be prop- 
erly utilized. He says: 

“For children in the lower grades, and in 
cities the size of Grand Rapids, summer holiday 
are genuine health holidays. They are spent 
largely or almost entirely outdoors. As an ex- 
ample, abolition of summer vacations in Michi 
gan would strikingly affect the resort business, 
for it is a conservative guess that half of the 
cottage renters and builders invest in such de- 
velopment mainly for the sake of their children. 
Moreover, the class of children unable to move to 
lake or river for an outing is splendidly sup- 
plied by the local playground system in cities 
our size. The moral and recreational problems 
incidental to vacation in cities like New York 
and Chicago do not apply; we do not have to 
keep our youngsters in school for safety’s sake.” 

Lynn, Mass. Marriage is made a barrier 
to women teachers in the schools under a ruling 
of the board. Candidates for teaching positions 
must state whether they are married or single. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
rescinded a rule barring married women 
teachers. 

-The Denton, Texas, school board has re- 
voked its rule barring married women teachers. 
It has also determined to make vaccination com- 
pulsory. 
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BLAIR’S KEYSTONE PENCIL TABLETS 
§ | SANITARY—CONVENIENT— ECONOMICAL 


The veterans of years of successful service to the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 













































Paper, Pen and Pencil, High Finish, White and Canary 
Illuminated Covers, Original Designing, Permanently Bound and Perforated 
Ruling, Bright and Clear, Both Sides of the Sheet 


Made Quality Guaranty, at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
Ate . C. BLAIR COMPANY 

















GREGG SHORTHAND WINS AGAIN» 


| 
Martin J. Dupraw, youthful 
| 


Walraven 
Book Covers 





Gregg writer and holder of the New 
York State Championship, won the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ As 
sociation World’s Championship Cup 
at Omaha, Nebraska, on August 17. 
By transcribing the three champion 
ship tests with a total of but three | 
errors, Mr. Dupraw established an 
accuracy record of 99.91% perfect. | 

| 








‘*The Cover 
with the 


Double Corners’’ 


Charles L. Swem, World’s (¢ he 1m 
pion for 1923 and 1924, won second 
place with but ten errors. 

By writing 3,445 words in fifteen 
minutes at speeds ranging from 198 
to 258 words a minute, and tran H] 
scribing their notes with but three | 
and ten errors, respectively, Mr. 
Dupraw and Mr. Swem set new 




















Martin J. Dupraw marks for accuracy at these speeds. 
The New Front Gregg Writer Wins Amateur Championship 
4 ° Harvey Kittleman, a student in Gregg School, Chicago, 
Desi on Carries won the Amateur Championship at 150 words a minute with 
but seven errors. 
Rules of Health. Helen W. Evans, Head of the Expert Department of 


Gregg School, C hicago, won certificates at 200 and 233 words 
a minute—the highest record ever made by a regular class- 
room teacher. 


Approved by National Welfare Organizations. ee 


Gregg Shorthand is the only system that has produced 





: ™ " three world’s champions in the contests of the National 
And isa Constant Reminder of the Health Shorthand Reporters’ Association since these contests began 
. in 1909, the championship cup having been won by Albert 

Lessons Taught in the Classroom. Schneider in 1921, by Mr. Swem in 1923 and 1924, and by 





Mr. Dupraw in 1925. 


Your Students, Too, Can Win 
Your students, too, can win with Gregg Shorthand because 
it is easier to learn, easier to write, easier to read—and is 
ry. | > owl) 2c - evcte . 
A, I q WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. the swiftest of all systems. 


| WRITE FOR FREE TEACHER’S CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
DALLAS CHICAGO 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
‘*Teach Health with Walraven Book Covers’’ Publishers of Business Building Books 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 





Write for Samples 
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Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 
rrans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Corp. 

RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Company 

REINFORCED STEEL 


screen 


Berger Manufacturing Company 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Union Blind & Lade “1_ Co., Ine 


Wilson Corp., Jas. 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
SAFETY VAULTS 
Shaw-Walker 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans Lux Daylight Picture S« 
. or] 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnel System, The 
SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury Compan: 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
SIRENS 
Federal Electric Company, 
SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIP. AND SCENERY 
Jackson Corp., A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Volland Scenic Studios, In« 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, 
STEEL CneINGS. a Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons, David 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
STEREOPTICONS 
Society for Visual Education 
STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
TABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Library Bureau 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co 
TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. ¢ 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
National Association 
Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Federal Electric Co., The 


reen 


Co. 


The 


The 
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Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
3uffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 
THERMOMETERS 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co. 
TOILET PAPER & FIXTURES 
’, Paper Company 
Bermes Company, Daniel 


A. P. W 


National 


Paper 


Products 


Palmer Company, The 


Robertson Products Co., 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 


Weis Mfg. 


TOWELS 
A. P. W. 


Co., 


Henry 


Paper Company 
Brown Comnany 


National Paper Products Co. 


Palmer Co.., 
Robertson Products Co., 


TYPEWRITERS 


Underwood 


Spencer 


The 


VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 


Clow & Sons, 


VARNISHES 
Sherwin-Williams Company 
Valentine & Company 

VENTILATORS 
3uffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 


Lupton’s Sons Co.., 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


American Foundry & Furnace Co. 


Bavley Mfg. 


James B. 


David 


Company 


Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 

Dunham Company, 
Healv-Ruff Company 


MaGirl Fdry. 
Nelson Corp., 
Inc., 


Nesbitt, 


& Furn. 
The Herman 
John J. 


Peerless Unit Vent. 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Buffalo Forge Company 


Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
Sheldon & Company, 
Wallace & 


Wiese 


cm. 


WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Company 


Wilson Corp.. 


mh 
Wks., 


Co.. 


Inc. 


Co. 


e. &, 


D 


Laboratory I 


Tas. G 


urniture 


J. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 


National 


Vulcanized 


Fibre Ce 


WATERPROOFING 
Obelisk Waterproofing Co., The 
WATER PURIFIERS 


Clow & Sons, James B. (R. U 

R. U. V. Company. The 
WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company. The 


Monarch 


Metal Products Co 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Truscon Steel Company 

WINDOW FIXTURES 

Tne. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 

WINDOW GUARDS 

Construction 


Badger Wire & Iron Works 


Columbia 


American 


Logan Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., 


Mills, 


Fence 


(Formerly 


Dav id 


The 


WINDOW S—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Inc. 
Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Mills, 


Mills, 


Inc 


I's. Bas 


( 


) 


Dow fe 


Co. 


Theo. B. 


Theo. B. 


Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 


Turbine Company, The 


J. V.) 


Co. 


©.) 
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Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Maxwell & Co., S. A. 

Ordinator Company 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 

Wagner Awning & Mfg. Co., The 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 

Allen Shade Holder Co., The 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 


Columbia Mills, Inc. 


REFEREN 


Air Conditioning & Eng. Company .132 


A. P. W. Pamper Compe. .cccccccccccce 
Alberene Stone Company. 156 
Allen Shade Holder Co., The .164 
American Abrasive Metals Co 105 
American Book Company 150 
American Crayon Company a . 19 


American Fence Construction Co 8 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 11 
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Very Natural 

An American professor was visiting the 
smaller villages of devastated France. Seeing 
very few children his curiosity was aroused. 
Hailing a native, he inquired: 

“I haven’t seen many children in this vicinity.” 

The native politely answered: “No sir; there 
aren’t many.” 

“How often are children born here?” asked 
the profesor. 

“Only once,” was the very courteous re- 
sponse.—Penn Punch Bowl. 

Absent-Minded 

A young woman who had studied in one of 
the modern universities met a professor who 
was noted for his absent-mindedness. “Don’t 
you really remember me, professor?” she in- 
quired. “You once asked me to marry you, you 
know.” 

“Ah, yes,” replied the professor, displaying 
sudden interest; “and did you?” 

Far, Far Away 

A New York boy told the school nurse that 
his sister had measles. The nurse sent him 
home and told him to stay there until his sister 
had recovered. 

After he had skipped joyfully away, another 
boy held up his hand and said: 

“Please, nurse, Nick’s sister what’s got the 
measles lives in New Haven.” 

Egoism 

Professor—‘What do you mean by such in- 
solence? Are you in charge of this class or 
am I?” 

Student (humbly)—“I know I am not in 
charge, sir?” 

Professor—‘Very well, if you are not in 
charge, then don’t try to act like a conceited 
ass.”—Williams Purple Cow. 

Dasa Right, Guiseppi 

“Now, children,” said the teacher, “what are 
parrakeets ?” 

“Twins,” shouted little Guiseppi Grannucci.— 
Stanford Chaparral. 

Oil on Troubled Waters 

The influence of environment is plainly to be 
seen in the way Johnny, aged seven, who lives 
in New Jersey, answered his teacher. “Why 
are we sometimes told to pour oil on troubled 
waters?” she asked him. 

“So the mosquitoes won't breed,” 
Johnny.—Youths Companion. 
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Cut From the Same Block 
Johnny—“And he is a fellow who is fresh 
from college, isn’t he?” 
Hortense—“Oh, no; but he is just as fresh 
as if he were, my dear.”—Chicago News. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Jimmie’s C’s and D’s 

Mrs. Flaherty did not understand the method 
of marking report cards, but she knew her 
Jimmie should be promoted. Imagine her sur- 
prise and anger to hear that he could not pass 
into the next grade. The teacher tried to 
explain that Jimmie’s record had been bad each 
= and his marks had almost always been 
“ ‘a 

“Indade they hov,” exulted Mrs. Flaherty. 

“But ‘D’ means ‘deficient,’” explained the 
teacher. 

“Sure I don’t know phat that may mean,” 
cried the mother, “but Jimmie is a foine boy 
and he told me all about the marks. Sure I 
know that ‘D’ is ‘dandy,’ ‘C’ is ‘corking; ‘B’ is 
‘bum’; an’ ‘A’ is ‘awful.’ Jimmie’s had ‘C’s’ and 
‘D’s’ ivery month.” 
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Record of Results—Under the title which 
forms the caption of this paragraph, Mr. Alfred 
Kellogg has published a most interesting col- 
lection of photographs of school buildings and 
other educational structures for which he has 
rendered consulting engineering service. In- 
cluded are a few public structures, like city halls 
and hospitals, which are not strictly educational 
in purpose, but which are similar in the magni- 
tude and character of the involved engineering 
problems. 

Among the nationally known school buildings 
for which Mr. Kellogg has laid out and super- 
vised the installation of mechanical, heating and 
ventilation, and electrical work are: 

New Britain, Conn., State Normal School. 

Dartmouth College (group). 

Deering High School, Portland, Me. 

F. A. Day Junior High School, Newton, Mass. 

Lyndon Institute, Lyndon Center, Vt. 

University of Maine (various buildings). 

This list might be extended indefinitely to 
include nearly a hundred school buildings in 
New England states. Copies of the brochure 
will be sent to any school authority on request 
to Mr. Kellogg at 89 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Laboratory, Home Economic and Vocational 
Furniture for Schools (Catalog No. 21) is the 
title of a very complete and interesting catalog 
of school furniture issued by E. H. Sheldon & 
Company of Muskegon, Michigan. The catalog 
is a veritable encyclopedia, giving the fullest 
information, including designs and equipment 
plans for laboratories and for home economics, 
vocational, and commercial departments—all 
the time-tested results of 26 years of experience 
in equipping thousands of schools and colleges 
and representing the composite ideas of educa- 
tors and architects throughout the country. 


The catalog contains complete drawings and 
specifications of all furniture illustrated and 
described, particularly furniture suitable for gen- 
eral science, agricultural, biology, chemistry, and 
physics laboratories, art departments, domes- 
tic science departments, drawing departments, 
auto mechanics shops, sheet metal shops, home 
mechanics shops, commercial departments, lec- 
ture and instructor’s desks, and exhibit cases 
and cabinets. 


It is the cooperation of thousands of educa- 
tors with the E. H. Sheldon & Co. which has 
enabled the firm to establish standards of de- 
sign and construction which have been univer- 
sally adopted. This cooperation has enabled the 
firm to organize men, materials, and equipment 
for the production of furniture of the highest 
quality at a minimum cost. Every detail in 
the manufacture of Sheldon furniture is handled 
by a specialist. They do the job complete, from 
felling the trees to installing the furniture, in 
order to insure satisfactory, yet economical 
equipment. 

Covies of the catalog, as well as a price list 
will be sent to school authorities on request. 

Stedman Reinforced Rubber Flooring. The 
Stedman Products Company of South Braintree, 
Mass., an organization devoted to the making 
and laying of the best type of non-rigid floor- 
ing, has issued a very complete and interesting 
catalog of naturized flooring entitled Catalog 
A.1.A. File Number 23c, dated July, 1925. The 
pamphlet describes and illustrates typical in- 
stallations in schools, hotels, hospitals, and 
various other institutions. 





Stedman reinforced rubber flooring is avail- 
able in a choice of more than thirty colors, or on 
occasion, to match any sample. The colors are 
permanent, for they run through the entire 
thickness of the material, and natural abrasion 
serves only to enhance their beauty. The 
natural qualities of rubber offer a surface which 
is easy to tread upon, which will deaden the 
footfall and asist in producing quietness by ab- 
sorbing the shock of ordinary traffic. Stedman 
floors will not mar or dent under standing or 
moving furniture, as they are made under an 
enormous hydraulic pressure producing this 
quality. The density of the material thus pro- 
duced eliminates the possibility of its absorbing 
moisture, and this effect, together with the 
natural surface which allows its being cleaned 
readily, produces an entirely sanitary floor. 

Stedman floors are both suitable and practi- 
cal for school use, since they possess the essen- 
tion qualities of sanitation, quiet, foot comfort, 
resistance to staining and to pressure from 
standing or moving furniture. 

Leitz Miscroscopes and Accessories. E. Leitz, 
Inc., New York City, have just issued a very 
complete catalog No. IV-A, describing and illus- 
trating the Leitz microscopes and accessories, 
dissecting microscopes, etc. The catalog is de- 
voted principally to those microscopes and acces- 
sories used in biological investigation, while 
special catalogs are offered, listing microscopes 
for different branches of investigations. The 
book describes such pieces as objectives and eye- 
pieces, substage mechanisms and condensers, 
non-objective binocular microscope stands, uni- 
versal microscope stands, medium-size research 
microscopes, microscope stands for advanced 
laboratory work, microscope stands for routine 
laboratory, student microscopes, college, travel- 
ing and compound pocket microscopes. Com- 
plete information concerning the products of 
this firm may be obtained by addressing EF. 
Leitz, Inc., 60 East 10th St., New York City. 

Change of Address. Annin & Company, New 
York City, manufacturers of flags, will remove 
their offices about November first, to a new 
location on Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street. 
The firm in its new location, will be housed in a 
fourteen-story building, which gives added 
facilities for carrying on the large flag business 
of the firm. 


TENNIS CHAMPION WINS WORLD'S 
SHORTHAND CHAMPIONSHIP 

As swiftly as he wielded the tennis racket 
and smashed his way to championship honors in 
the Municipal Tennis Championship Doubles in 
New York City, so swiftly did young Martin 
Dupraw wield his pen and write his way to fame 
as the world’s champion shorthand writer at 
Omaha, on Augpst 17th. Writing against a 
formidable array of professional shorthand 
writers, it was a case of youth prevailing. 

Mr. Dupraw studied Gregg Shorthand in the 
High School of Commerce, New York City, and 
is now a student at New York University. He 
astonished the judges of the contest at the Na- 
tienal Shorthand Reporters’ Association conven- 
tion, when he turned in the three championship 
transcripts with but three errors—a_ world’s 
record. 

The championship tests were read at 198 
words a minute on literary matter, 233 words a 
minute on a Judge’s Charge to the Jury, 258 
words a minute on Testimony, each for five min- 
utes’ duration. Mr. Dupraw made but one error 
on each test. His nearest competitor was Mr. 
Charles L. Swem, who won the championship 
last year and the previous year. Mr. Swem 
made four, five and one errors respectively on 
the three tests. Pitted against Mr. Dupraw also 
was Mr. Nathan Behrin, a former world’s short- 
hand champion, who made a total of 38 errors 
on the three tests, and Mr. Solomon Powsner, 
a promising contestant for several years who 
made seven, eight and five erors respectively on 
the tests. 

In the contest at Omaha, there were a total 
of 3,445 words read, and young Dupraw tran- 
scribed them all correctly with the exception of 
but three. Truly remarkable record! 

The first four places in the contest were as 
follows: 

Literary Jury 
Matter Charge Testimony Total 


(Errors) (Errors) (Errors) Errors 
Martin J. Dupraw... 1 1 1 3 
Charles L. Swem.... 4 5 1 10 
Solomon Powsner ... 7 S 5 20 
Nathan Behrin : 15 Ss 15 38 











